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ELDORADO. 


PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE NEWS. 


THE grey January day was falling, drowsy and dull, 
into the arms of night. 

Marguerite, sitting in the dusk beside the fire in her 
small boudoir, shivered a little as she drew her scarf 
closer round her shoulders. 

Edwards, the butler, entered with the lamp. The 
room looked peculiarly cheery now, with the delicate 
white panelling of the wall glowing under the soft kiss 
of the flickering firelight and the steadier glow of the 
rose-shaded lamp. 

*Has the courier not arrived yet, Edwards?" asked 
Marguerite, fixing the impassive face of the well-drilled 
servant with her large purple-rimmed eyes. 
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“Not yet, m’lady,” he replied placidly. 

“It is his day, is it not?” 

“Yes, m’lady. And the forenoon is his time. But 
there have been heavy rains, and the roads must be 
rare muddy. He must have been delayed, m’lady.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” she said listlessly. “That will 
do, Edwards. No, don’t close the shutters. Pl ring 
presently.” 

The man went out of the room as automatically as 
he had come. He closed the door behind him, and 
Marguerite was once more alone. 

She picked up the book which she had fingered idly 
before the light gave out. She tried once more to fix 
her attention on this tale of love and adventure written 
by Mr. Fielding; but she had lost the thread of the 
story and there was a mist between her eyes and the 
printed pages. 

With an impatient gesture she threw down the book 
and passed her hand across her eyes, then seemed 
astonished to find that her hand was wet. 

She rose and went to the window. The air outside 
had been singularly mild all day; the thaw was per- 
sisting, and a south wind came across the Channel— 
from France. 

Marguerite threw open the casement and sat down 
on the wide sill, leaning her head against the window- 
frame, and gazing out into the fast gathering gloom, 
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From far away, at the foot of the gently sloping lawns, 
the river murmured softly in the night; in the borders 
to the right and left a few snowdrops still showed like 
tiny white specks through the surrounding darkness. f 
Winter had begun the process of slowly shedding her f 
mantle, coquetting with Spring, who still lingered in the $ 
land of Infinity. Gradually the shadows drew closer f 
` and closer; the reeds and rushes on the river bank ~ 
were the first to sink into their embrace, then the big | 
cedars on the lawn majestic and defiant, but yielding, | 
still unconquered, to the power of night. | 

The tiny stars of snowdrop blossoms vanished one i 
by one, and at last the cool, grey ribbon of the river ` 
surface was wrapped under the mantle of evening. 

Only the south wind lingered on, soughing gently in 
the drowsy reeds, whispering among the branches of 
the cedars, and gently stirring the tender corollas of the 
sleeping snowdrops. 

Marguerite seemed to open out her lungs to its 
breath. It had come all the way from France, and on 
its wings had brought something of Percy—a murmur 
as if he had spoken—a memory that was as intangible 
as a dream. 

She shivered again, though of a truth is was not 
cold. The courier’s delay had completely unsettled her 
nerves. Twice a week he came specially from Dover, 
and always he brought some message, some token 
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which Percy had contrived to send from Paris. They 
were like tiny scraps of dry bread thrown to a starving 
woman, but they did just help to keep her heart alive 
—that poor, aching, disappointed heart that so longed 
for enduring happiness which it could never get. 

'The man whom she loved with all her soul did not 
belong to her; he belonged to suffering humanity over 
there in terror-stricken France, where the cries of the 
innocent, the persecuted, the wretched called louder to 
him than she in her love could do. 

He had been away three months now, during which 
time her starving heart had fed on its memories, and on 
the happiness of a brief visit from him six weeks ago, 
when—quite unexpectedly—he had appeared before her 
. .. home between two desperate adventures that had 
given life and freedom to a number of innocent people, 
and nearly cost him his—and she had lain in his arms 
in a swoon of perfect happiness. 

But he had gone away again as suddenly as he had 
come, and for six weeks now she had lived partly in 
anticipation of the courier with messages from him, and 
partly on the fitful joy engendered by these messages. 
To-day she had not even that, and the disappointment 
seemed just now more than she could bear. 

She felt unaccountably restless, and could she but 
have analysed her feelings—had she dared so to do— 
she would have realised that the weight which oppressed 
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her heart so that she could hardly breathe, was one of 
vague yet dark foreboding. 

She closed the window and returned to her seat by 
the fire, taking up her book with the strong resolution 
not to allow her nerves to get the better of her. But it 
was difficult to fix one's attention on the adventures of 
Master Tom Jones when one's mind was fully engrossed 
with those of Sir Percy Blakeney. 

The sound of carriage wheels on the gravelled fore- 
court in the front of the house suddenly awakened her 
drowsy senses. She threw down the book, and with 
trembling hands clutched the arms of her chair, strain- 
ing her ears to listen. A carriage at this hour—and on 
this damp winter's evening! She racked her mind 
wondering who it could be. 

Lady Ffoulkes was in London, she knew. Sir Andrew 
of course, was in Paris. His Royal Highness, ever a 
faithful visitor, would surely not venture out to Rich- 
mond in this inclement weather—and the courier always 
came on horseback. 

There was a murmur of voices; that of Edwards, 
mechanical and placid, could be heard quite distinctly 
saying: 

“Pm sure that her ladyship will he at home for you, 
m'lady. But Pll go and ascertain.” 

Marguerite ran to the door and with joyful eager- 
ness tore it open. 
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“Suzanne!” she called—*my little Suzanne! I 
thought you were in London. Come up quickly! In 
the boudoir—yes. Oh! what good fortune has brought 
you?” 

Suzanne flew into her arms, holding the friend whom 
she loved so well close and closer to her heart, trying 
to hide her face, which was wet with tears, in the folds 
of Marguerite’s kerchief. 


“Come inside, my darling,” said Marguerite. “Why 
how cold your little hands are!” 


She was on the point of turning back to her boudoir 
drawing Lady Ffoulkes by the hand, when suddenly she 
caught sight of Sir Andrew, who stood at a little dis- 
tance from her, at the top of the stairs. 


“Sir Andrew!” she exclaimed with unstinted glad- 
ness. 


Then she paused. The cry of welcome died on her 
lips, leaving them dry and parted. She suddenly felt 
as if some fearful talons had gripped her heart and 
were tearing at it with sharp, long nails; the blood flew 
from her cheeks and from her limbs, leaving her with a 
sense of icy numbness. 


She backed into the room, still holding Suzanne’s 
hand, and drawing her in with her. Sir Andrew fol- 
lowed them, then closed the door behind him. At last 
the word escaped Marguerite's parched lips: 
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“Percy! Something has happened to him! He is 
dead?” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Sir Andrew quickly. 

Suzanne put her loving arms round her friend and 
drew her down into the chair by the fire. She knelt at 
her feet on the hearthrug, and pressed her own burning 
lips on Marguerite’s icy-cold hands. Sir Andrew stood 
silently by, a world of loving friendship, of heartbroken 
sorrow, in his eyes. 

There was silence in the pretty white-panelled room 
for awhile. Marguerite sat with her eyes closed, bring- 
ing the whole armoury of her will-power to bear her up 
outwardly now. 

“Tell me!” she said at last, and her voice was tone- 
less and dull, like one that came from the depths of a 
grave—“tell me—exactly—everything. Don't be afraid. 
I can bear it. Don't be afraid." 

Sir Andrew remained standing, with bowed head and 
one hand resting on the table. In a firm, clear voice 
he told her the events of the past few days as they were 
known to him. All that he tried to hide was Armand's 
disobedience, which, in his heart, he felt was the primary 
cause of the catastrophe. He told of the rescue of the 
Dauphin from the Temple, the midnight drive in the 
coal-cart, the meeting with Hastings and Tony in the 
spinney. He only gave vague explanations of Armand's 
stay in Paris, which caused Percy to go back to the city, 
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even at the moment when his most daring plan had 
been so successfully carried through. 

“Armand, I understand, has fallen in love with a 
beautiful woman in Paris, Lady Blakeney,” he said, 
seeing that a strange, puzzled look had appeared in 
Marguerite’s pale face. “She was arrested a day or 
two before the rescue of the Dauphin from the Temple. 
Armand could not join us. He felt that he could not 
leave her. I am sure that you will understand.” 

Then as she made no comment, he resumed his 
narrative: 

“I had been ordered to go back to La Villette, and 
there to resume my duties as a labourer in the day- 
time, and to wait for Percy during the night. The fact 
that I had received no message from him for two days 
had made me somewhat worried, but I have such faith 
in him, such belief in his good luck and his ingenuity, 
that I would not allow myself to be really anxious. 
Then on the third day I heard the news.” 

“What news?” asked Marguerite mechanically. 

“That the Englishman who was known as the Scarlet 
Pimpernel had been captured in a house in the Rue de 
la Croix Blanche, and had been imprisoned in the Con- 
ciergerie.” 

“The Rue de la Croix Blanche? Where is 
that?” 

“In the Montmartre quarter. Armand lodged there. 
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Percy, I imagine, was working to get him away; and 
those brutes captured him.” 

“Having heard the news, Sir Andrew, what did you 
do?” 

“I went into Paris and ascertained its truth.” 

“And there is no doubt of it?” 

“Alas, none! I went to the house in the Rue de la 
Croix Blanche. Armand had disappeared. I succeeded 
in inducing the concierge to talk. She seems to have 
been devoted to her lodger. Amidst tears she told me 
some of the details of the capture. Can you bear to 
hear them, Lady Blakeney?” 

“Yes—tell me everything—don’t be afraid," she 
reiterated with the same dull monotony. 

“It appears that early on the Tuesday morning the 
son of the concierge—a lad about fifteen—was sent off 
by her lodger with a message to No. 9, Rue St. Germain 
l'Auxerrois. That was the house where Percy was stay- 
ing all last week, where he kept disguises and so on 
for us all, and where some of our meetings were held. 
Percy evidently expected that Armand would try and 
communicate with him at that address, for when the 
lad arrived in front of the house he was accosted—so 
he says—by a big, rough workman, who browbeat him 
into giving up the lodger's letter, and finally pressed a 
piece of gold into his hand. The workman was Blakeney, 
of course. I imagine that Armand, at the time that he 
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wrote the letter, must have been under the belief that 
Mademoiselle Lange was still in prison; he could not 
know then that Blakeney had already got her into com- 
parative safety. In the letter he must have spoken of 
the terrible plight in which he stood, and also of his fears 
for the woman he loved. Percy was not the man to leave 
a comrade in the lurch! He would not be the man 
whom we all love and admire, whose word we all obey, 
for whose sake we would gladly all of us give our life— 
he would not be that man if he did not brave even cer- 
tain dangers in order to be of help to those who call on 
him. Armand called and Percy went to him. He must 
have known that Armand was being spied upon, for 
Armand, alas! was already a marked man, and the 
watch-dogs of those infernal committees were already on 
his heels. Whether these sleuth-hounds had followed the 
son of the concierge and seen him give the letter to the 
workman in the Rue St. Germain l'Auxerrois, or whether 
the concierge in the Rue de la Croix Blanche was no- 
thing but a spy of Héron's, or, again whether the Com- 
mittee of General Security kept a company of soldiers 
on constant guard in that house, we shall, of course, 
never know. All that I do know is that Percy entered 
that fatal house at half-past ten, and that a quarter of 
an hour later the concierge saw some of the soldiers 
descending the stairs, carrying a heavy burden. She 
peeped out of her lodge, and by the light in the corridor 
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she saw that that heavy burden was the body of a man 
bound closely with ropes: his eyes were closed, his 
clothes were stained with blood. He was seemingly un- 
conscious. The next day the official organ of the Govern- 
ment proclaimed the capture of the Scarlet Pimpernel, 
and there was a public holiday in honour of the event.” 

Marguerite had listened to this terrible narrative 
dry-eyed and silent. Now she still sat there, hardly 
conscious of what went on around her—of Suzanne’s 
tears, that fell unceasingly upon her fingers—of Sir 
Andrew, who had sunk into a chair, and buried his 
head in his hands. She was hardly conscious that she 
lived; the universe seemed to have stood still before 
this awful, monstrous cataclysm. 

But, nevertheless, she was the first to return to the 
active realities of the present. 

“Sir Andrew,” she said after awhile, “tell me, where 
are my Lords Tony and Hastings?” 

“At Calais, madam,” he replied. “I saw them there 
on my way hither. They had delivered the Dauphin 
safely into the hands of his adherents at Mantes, and 
were awaiting Blakeney’s further orders, as he had 
commanded them to do. 

“Will they wait for us there, think you?” 

“For us, Lady Blakeney?” he exclaimed in puzzle- 
ment. f 

“Yes, for us, Sir Andrew,” she replied, whilst the 
Eldorado. II. 
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ghost of a smile flitted across her drawn face; “you had 
thought of accompanying me to Paris, had you not?” 

“But Lady Blakeney ——" 

“Ah! I know what you would say, Sir Andrew. 
You will speak of dangers, of risks, of death, mayhap; 
you will tell me that I as a woman can do nothing to 
help my husband—that I could be but a hindrance to 
him just as I was in Boulogne. But everything is so 
different now. Whilst those brutes planned his capture 
he was clever enough to outwit them; but now they 
have actually got him think you they’ll let him escape? 
They'll watch him night and day, my friend, just as 
they watched the unfortunate Queen; but they’ll not 
keep him months, weeks, or even days in prison—even 
Chauvelin now will no longer attempt to play with the 
Scarlet Pimpernel. They have him, and they will hold 
him until such time as they take him to the guillotine.” 

Her voice broke in a sob; her self-control was 
threatening to leave her. She was but a woman, young 
and passionately in love with the man who was about 
to die an ignominious death, far away from his country, 
his kindred, his friends. 

“T cannot let him die alone, Sir Andrew; he will be 
longing for me, and—and, after all, there are you, and 
my Lord Tony, and Lord Hastings and the others; 
surely—surely we are not going to let him die, not like 
that, and not alone.” 
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“You are right, Lady Blakeney,” said Sir Andrew 
earnestly; “we are not going to let him die, if human 
agency can do aught to save him. Already Tony, 
Hastings and I have agreed to return to Paris. There 
are one or two hidden places in and around the city 
known only to Percy and to the members of the League 
where he must find one or more of us if he succeeds 
in getting away. All the way between Paris and Calais 
we have places of refuge, places where any of us can 
hide at a given moment; where we can find disguises 
when we want them, or horses in an emergency. No! 
no! we are not going to despair, Lady Blakeney; there 
are nineteen of us prepared to lay down our lives for 
the Scarlet Pimpernel. Already I, as his lieutenant, 
have been selected as the leader of as determined a 
gang as ever entered on a work of rescue before. We 
leave for Paris to-morrow, and if human pluck and 
devotion can destroy mountains, then we'll destroy them. 
Our watchword is: ‘God save the Scarlet Pimpernel!’” 

He knelt beside her chair and kissed the cold 
fingers which, with a sad little smile, she held out to 
him. 

“And God bless you all!” she murmured. 

Suzanne had risen to her feet when her husband 
knelt; now he stood up beside her. The dainty young 
woman—hardly more than a child—was doing her best 


to restrain her tears. 
2* 
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“See how selfish I am,” said Marguerite. “I talk 
calmly of taking your husband from you, when I myself 
know the bitterness of such partings.” 

“My husband will go where his duty calls him,” 
said Suzanne with charming and simple dignity. “I 
love him with all my heart, because he is brave and 
good. He could not leave his comrade, who is also his 
chief, in the lurch. God will protect him, I know. I 
would not ask him to play the part of a coward.” 

Her brown eyes glowed with pride. She was the 
true wife of a soldier, and with all her dainty ways 
and childlike manners she was a splendid woman and 
a staunch friend. Sir Percy Blakeney had saved her 
entire family from death; the Comte and Comtesse de 
Tournai, the Vicomte, her brother, and she herself all 
owed their lives to the Scarlet Pimpernel. 

This she was not likely to forget. 

“There is but little danger for us, I fear me,” said 
Sir Andrew lightly; “the revolutionary Government only 
wants to strike at a head, it cares nothing for the limbs. 
Perhaps it feels that without our leader we are enemies 
not worthy of persecution. If there are any dangers, 
so much the better,” he added; “but I don’t anticipate 
any, unless we succeed in freeing our chief; and having 
freed him, we fear nothing more.” 

“The same applies to me, Sir Andrew,” rejoined 
Marguerite earnestly. “Now that they have captured 
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Percy, those human fiends will care naught for me. If 
you succeed in freeing Percy I, like you, will have 
nothing more to fear, and if you fail ——" 

She paused and put her small, white hand on Sir 
Andrew's arm. 

“Take me with you, Sir Andrew," she entreated; 
*do not condemn me to the awful torture of weary 
waiting, day after day, wondering, guessing, never daring 
to hope, lest hope deferred be more hard to bear than 
dreary hopelessness.” 

Then as Sir Andrew, very undecided, yet half in- 
clined to yield, stood silent and irresolute, she pressed 
her point, gently but firmly insistent. 

“I would not be in the way, Sir Andrew; I would 
know how to efface myself so as not to interfere with 
your plans. But, oh!” she added, while a quivering 
note of passion trembled in her voice, “can’t you see 
that I must breathe the air that he breathes else I shall 
stifle or mayhap go mad?” 

Sir Andrew turned to his wife, a mute query in his 


eyes. 
*You would do an inhuman and a cruel act," said 
Suzanne with seriousness that sat quaintly on her baby 
face, “if you did not afford your protection to Marguerite, 
for I do believe that if you did not take her with you 
to-morrow she would go to Paris alone." 
Marguerite thanked her friend with her eyes. Suzanne 
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was a child in nature, but she had a woman’s heart. 
She loved her husband, and therefore knew and under- 
stood what Marguerite must be suffering now. 

Sir Andrew no longer could resist the unfortunate 
woman’s earnest pleading. Frankly, he thought that if 
she remained in England while Percy was in such 
deadly peril she ran the grave risk of losing her reason 
before the terrible strain of suspense. He knew her to 
be a woman of courage, and one capable of great 
physical endurance; and really he was quite honest 
when he said that he did not believe there would be 
much danger for the headless League of the Scarlet 
Pimpernel unless they succeeded in freeing their chief. 
And if they did succeed, then indeed there would be 
nothing to fear for the brave and loving wife who, like 
every true woman does, and has done in like circum- 
stances since the beginning of time, was only demand- 
ing with passionate insistence the right to share the 
fate, good or ill, of the man whom she loved. 
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Sir ANDREW had just come in. He was trying to 
get a little warmth into his half-frozen limbs, for the 
cold had set in again, and this time with renewed 
vigour, and Marguerite was pouring out a cup of hot 
coffee which she had been brewing for him. She had 
not asked for news. She knew that he had none to 
give her, else he had not worn that wearied, despondent 
look on his kind face. 

“Pll just try one more place this evening,” he said 
as soon as he had swallowed some of the hot coffee— 
“a restaurant in the Rue de la Harpe; the members of 
the Cordeliers Club often go there for supper, and they 
are usually well informed. I might glean something 
definite there." 

“It seems very strange that they are so slow in 
bringing him to trial" said Marguerite in that dull, 
toneless voice which had become habitual to her. 
“When you first brought me the awful news that... I 
made sure that they would bring him to trial at once, 
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and was in terror lest we arrived here too late to—to 
see him.” 

She checked herself quickly, bravely trying to still 
the quiver of her voice, 

“And of Armand?” she asked. 

He shook his head sadly. 

“With regard to him I am at a still greater loss,” 
he said. “I cannot find his name on any of the prison 
registers, and I know that he is not in the Conciergerie. 
They have cleared out all the prisoners from there; 
there is only Percy ——" 

“Poor Armand!” she sighed; “it must be almost 
worse for him than for any of us; it was his first act of 
thoughtless disobedience that brought all this misery 
upon our heads.” 

She spoke sadly but quietly. Sir Andrew noted 
that there was no bitterness in her tone. But her very 
quietude was heartbreaking; there was such an infinity 
of despair in the calm of her eyes. 

“Well! though we cannot understand it all, Lady 
Blakeney,” he said with forced cheerfulness, “we must 
remember one thing—that whilst there is life there is 
hope.” 

“Hope!” she exclaimed with a world of pathos in 
her sigh, her large eyes dry and circled, fixed with in- 
describable sorrow on her friend’s face. 

Ffoulkes turned his head away, pretending to busy 
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himself with the coffee-making utensils. He could not 
bear to see that look of hopelessness in her face, for in 
his heart he could not find the wherewithal to cheer 
her. Despair was beginning to seize on him too, and 
this he would not let her see. 

They had been in Paris three days now, and it was 
six days since Blakeney had been arrested. Sir Andrew 
and Marguerite had found temporary lodgings inside 
Paris, Tony and Hastings were just outside the gates, 
and all along the route between Paris and Calais, at 
St. Germain, at Mantes, in the villages between Beauvais 
and Amiens, wherever money could obtain friendly 
help, members of the devoted League of the Scarlet 
Pimpernel lay in hiding, waiting to aid their chief. 

Ffoulkes had ascertained that Percy was kept a 
close prisoner in the Conciergerie, in the very rooms 
occupied by Marie Antoinette during the last months of 
her life. He left poor Marguerite to guess how closely 
that elusive Scarlet Pimpernel was being guarded, the 
precautions surrounding him being even more minute 
than those which had made the unfortunate Queen’s 
closing days a martyrdom for her. 

But of Armand he could glean no satisfactory news, 
only the negative probability that he was not detained 
in any of the larger prisons of Paris, as no register 
which he, Ffoulkes, so laboriously consulted bore record 
of the name of St. Just. 
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Haunting the restaurants and drinking booths where 
the most advanced Jacobins and Terrorists were wont to 
meet, he had learned one or two details of Blakeney’s 
incarceration which he could not possibly impart to 
Marguerite. The capture of the mysterious Englishman 
known as the Scarlet Pimpernel had created a great 
deal of popular satisfaction; but it was obvious that not 
only was the public mind not allowed to associate that 
capture with the escape of little Capet from the Temple, 
but it soon became clear to Ffoulkes that the news of 
that escape was still being kept a profound secret, 

On one occasion he had succeeded in spying on the 
Chief Agent of the Committee of General Security, whom 
he knew by sight, while the latter was sitting at dinner 
in the company of a stout, florid man with pock-marked 
face and podgy hands covered with rings. 

Sir Andrew marvelled who this man might be. 
Héron spoke to him in ambiguous phrases that would 
have been unintelligible to anyone who did not know 
the circumstances of the Dauphin’s escape and the part 
that the League of the Scarlet Pimpernel had played in 
it But to Sir Andrew Ffoulkes, who—cleverly dis- 
guised as a farrier, grimy after his day’s work—was 
straining his ears to listen whilst apparently consuming 
huge slabs of boiled beef, it soon became clear that the 
chief agent and his fat friend were talking of the 
Dauphin and of Blakeney. 
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“He won’t hold out much longer, citizen,” the chief 
agent was saying in a confident voice; “our men are 
absolutely unremitting in their task. Two of them 
watch him night and day; they look after him well, 
and practically never lose sight of him, but the moment 
he tries to get any sleep one of them rushes into the 
cell with a loud banging of bayonet and sabre, and 
noisy tread on the flagstones, and shouts at the top of 
his voice: ‘Now then, aristo, where’s the brat? Tell us 
now, and you shall lie down and go to sleep? I have 
done it myself all through one day just for the pleasure 
of it. It’s a little tiring, for you have to shout a good 
deal now, and sometimes give the cursed Englishman a 
good shake up. He has had five days of it, and not 
one wink of sleep during that time—not one single 
minute of rest—and he only gets enough food to keep 
him alive. I tell you he can’t last. Citizen Chauvelin 
had a splendid idea there. It will all come right in a 
day or two. 

*H'm!" grunted the other sulkily; “those English- 
men are tough.” 

“Yes!” retorted Héron, with a grim laugh and a 
leer of savagery that made his gaunt face look positively 
hideous—“you would have given out after three days, 
friend de Batz, would you not? And I warned you, 
didn’t I? I told you if you tampered with the brat I 
would make you cry in mercy to me for death.” 
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“And I warned you,” said the other imperturbably, 
“not to worry so much about me, but to keep your 
eyes open for those cursed Englishmen.” 


“I am keeping my eyes open for you, nevertheless, 
my friend. If I thought you knew where the vermin’s 
spawn was at this moment I would——” 


“You would put me on the same rack that you or 
your precious friend, Chauvelin, have devised for the 
Englishman. But I don’t know where the lad is. If I 
did I would not be in Paris.” 


“T know that,” assented Héron with a sneer; “you 
would soon be after the reward—over in Austria, what? 
—but I have your movements tracked day and night, 
my friend. I daresay you are as anxious as we are as 
to the whereabouts of the child. Had he been taken 
over the frontier you would have been the first to hear 
of it, eh? No,” he added confidently, and as if anxious 
to reassure himself, “my firm belief is that the original 
idea of these confounded Englishmen was to try and 
get the child over to England, and that they alone 
know where he is. I tell you it won’t be many days 
before that very withered Scarlet Pimpernel will order 
his followers to give little Capet up to us. Oh! they 
are hanging about Paris, some of them, I know that; 
citizen Chauvelin is convinced that the wife isn’t very 
far away. Give her a sight of her husband now, say I, 


—— 
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and shell make the others give the child up soon 
enough." 

The man laughed like some hyena gloating over its 
prey. Sir Andrew nearly betrayed himself then. He had 
to dig his nails into his own flesh to prevent himself from 
springing then and there at the throat of that wretch 
whose monstrous ingenuity had invented torture for 
the fallen enemy far worse than any that the cruelties 
of medizval Inquisitions had devised. 

So they would not let him sleep! A simple idea born 
in the brain of a fiend. Héron had spoken of Chauvelin 
as the originator of the devilry; a man weakened deli- 
berately day by day by insufficient food and the horrible 
process of denying him rest. It seemed inconceivable 
that human, sentient beings should have thought of such 
a thing. Perspiration stood up in beads on Sir Andrew's 
brow when he thought of his friend, brought down by 
want of sleep to—what? His physique was exceedingly 
powerful, but could it stand against such racking torment 
for long? And the clear, the alert mind, the scheming 
brain, the reckless daring—how soon would these become 
enfeebled by the slow, steady torture of an utter want 
of rest? 

Ffoulkes had to smother a cry of horror, which surely 
must have drawn the attention of that fiend on himself 
had he not been so engrossed in the enjoyment of his 
own devilry. As it is, he ran out of the stuffy eating- 
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house, for he felt as if its fetid air must choke 
him. 

For an hour after that he wandered about the streets, 
not daring to face Marguerite, lest his eyes betrayed 
some of the horror which was shaking his very soul. 

That was twenty-four hours ago. To-day he had 
learnt little else. It was generally known that the 
Englishman was in the Conciergerie prison, that he was 
being closely watched, and that his trial would come on 
within the next few days; but no one seemed to know 
exactly when. The public was getting restive, demand- 
ing that trial and execution to which everyone seemed 
to look forward as to a holiday. In the meanwhile the 
escape of the Dauphin had been kept from the knowledge 
of the public; Héron and his gang, fearing for their 
lives, had still hopes of extracting from the Englishman 
the secret of the lad's hiding-place, and the means they 
employed for arriving at this end were worthy of Lucifer 
and his host of devils in hell. 

From other fragments of conversation which Sir 
Andrew Ffoulkes had gleaned that same evening it 
seemed to him that in order to hide their defalcations 
Héron and the four commissaries in charge of little 
Capet had substituted a deaf and dumb child for the 
escaped little prisoner. This miserable small wreck of 
humanity was reputed to be sick and kept in a darkened 
room, in bed, and was in that condition exhibited to 
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any member of the Convention who had the right to 
see him. A partition had been very hastily erected in 
the inner room once occupied by the Simons, and the 
child was kept behind that partition, and no one was 
allowed to come too near to him. Thus the fraud was 
succeeding fairly well. Héron and his accomplices only 
cared to save their skins, and the wretched little sub- 
stitute being really ill, they firmly hoped that he would 
soon die, when no doubt they would bruit abroad the 
news of the death of Capet, which would relieve them 
of further responsibility. 

That such ideas, such thoughts, such schemes should 
have generated in human minds it is almost impossible 
to conceive, and yet we know from no less important a 
witness than Madame Simon herself that the child who 
died in the Temple a few weeks later was a poor little 
imbecile, a deaf and dumb child brought hither from 
one of the asylums and left to die in peace. There was 
nobody but kindly Death to take him out of his misery, 
for the giant intellect that had planned and carried out 
the rescue of the uncrowned King of France, and which 
alone might have had the power to save him too, was 
being broken on the rack of enforced sleeplessness. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE BITTEREST FOE. 


THAT same evening Sir Andrew Ffoulkes, having 
announced his intention of gleaning further news of 
Armand, if possible, went out shortly after seven o'clock, 
promising to be home again about nine. 

Marguerite, on the other hand, had to make her friend 
a solemn promise that she would try and eat some supper 
which the landlady of these miserable apartments had 
agreed to prepare for her. So far they had been left in 
peaceful occupation of these squalid lodgings in a tumble- 
down house on the Quai de la Ferraille, facing the house 
of Justice, the grim walls of which Marguerite would 
watch with wide-open, dry eyes for as long as the grey 
wintry light lingered over them. 

Even now, though the darkness had set in, and snow, 
falling in close, small flakes, threw a thick white veil 
over the landscape, she sat at the open window long 
after Sir Andrew had gone out, watching the few small 
flickers of light that blinked across from the other side 
of the river, and which came from the windows of the 
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Châtelet towers. The windows of the Conciergerie she 
could not see, for these gave on one of the inner court- 
yards; but there was a melancholy consolation even in 
gazing on those walls that held in their cruel, grim em- 
brace all that she loved in the world. 

It seemed so impossible to think of Percy—the 
laughter-loving, irresponsible, light-hearted adventurer— 
as the prey of those fiends who would revel in their 
triumph, who would crush him, humiliate him, insult 
him—ye gods alive! even torture him, perhaps—that 
they might break the indomitable spirit that would mock 
them even on the threshold of death. 

Surely, surely God would never allow such monstrous 
infamy as the deliverance of the noble soaring eagle into 
the hands of those preying jackals! Marguerite—though 
her heart ached beyond what human nature could endure, 
though her anguish on her husband’s account was doubled 
by that which she felt for her brother—could not bring 
herself to give up all hope. Sir Andrew said it rightly; 
while there was life there was hope. While there was 
life in those vigorous limbs, spirit in that daring mind, 
how could puny, rampant beasts gain the better of the 
immortal soul? As for Armand—why, if Percy were 
free she would have no cause to fear for Armand. 

She uttered a sigh of deep, of passionate regret and 
longing. If she could only see her husband; if she 
could only look for one second into those laughing, lazy 
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eyes, wherein she alone knew how to fathom the infinity 
of passion that lay within their depths; if she could but 
once feel his ardent kiss on her lips, she could more 
easily endure this agonising suspense, and wait confidently 
and courageously for the issue. 

She turned away from the window, for the night was 
getting bitterly cold. From the tower of St. Germain 
lAuxerrois the clock slowly struck eight. Even as the 
last sound of the historic bell died away in the distance 
she heard a timid knocking at the door. 

“Enter!” she called unthinkingly. 

She thought it was her landlady, come up with more 
wood, mayhap, for the fire, so she did not turn to the 
door when she heard it being slowly opened, then closed 
again, and presently a soft tread on the threadbare 
carpet. 

“May I crave your kind attention, Lady Blakeney?” 
said a harsh voice, subdued to tones of ordinary courtesy. 

She quickly repressed a cry of terror. How well 
she knew that voice! When last she heard it it was at 
Boulogne, dictating that infamous letter—the weapon 
wherewith Percy had so effectually foiled his enemy. 
She turned and faced the man who was her bitterest 
foe—hers in the person of the man she loved. 

“Chauvelin!” she gasped. 

“Himself at your service, dear lady,” he said simply. 

He stood in the full light of the lamp, his trim, small 
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figure boldly cut out against the dark wall beyond. 
He wore the usual sable-coloured clothes, which he 
affected, with the primly-folded jabot and cuffs edged 
with narrow lace. 

Without waiting for permission from her, he quietly 
and deliberately placed his hat and cloak on a chair. 
Then he turned once more toward her, and made a 
movement as if to advance into the room; but in- 
stinctively she put up a hand as if to ward off the 
calamity of his approach. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and the shadow of a 
smile that had neither mirth nor kindliness in it hovered 
round the corners of his thin lips. 

*Have I your permission to sit?" he asked. 

*As you will," she replied slowly, keeping her wide- 
open eyes fixed upon him, as does a frightened bird 
upon the serpent whom it loathes and fears. 

* And may I crave a few moments of your undivided 
attention, Lady Blakeney?" he continued, taking a chair, 
and so placing it beside the table that the light of the 
lamp when he sat remained behind him and his face 
was left in shadow. 

“Ts it necessary?” asked Marguerite. 

“Tt is" he replied curtly, “if you desire to see and 
speak with your husband—to be of use to him before 
it is too late.” 

“Then, I pray you, speak, citizen and I will listen.” 

3" 
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She sank into a chair, not heeding whether the light 
of the lamp fell on her face or not, whether the lines 
in her haggard cheeks or her tear-dimmed eyes showed 
plainly the sorrow and despair that had traced them. 
She had nothing to hide from this man, the cause of all 
the tortures which she endured. She knew that neither 
courage nor sorrow would move him, and that hatred 
for Percy—personal deadly hatred for the man who had 
twice foiled him—had long crushed the last spark of 
humanity in his heart. 

*Perhaps, Lady Blakeney," he began after a slight 
pause and in his smooth, even voice, *it would interest 
you to hear how I succeeded in procuring for myself 
this pleasure of an interview with you?" 

*Your spies did their usual work, I suppose," she 
said coldly. ; 

“Exactly. We have been on your track for three 
days, and yesterday evening an unguarded movement on 
the part of Sir Andrew Ffoulkes gave us the final clue 
to your whereabouts." 

“Of Sir Andrew Ffoulkes?” she asked, greatly 
puzzled. 

*He was in an eating-house, cleverly disguised I own, 
trying to glean information, no doubt, as to the probable 
fate of Sir Percy Blakeney. As chance would have it, 
my friend Héron, of the Committee of General Security, 
chanced to be discussing with reprehensible openness— 
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er—certain—what shall I say?—certain measures which 
at my advice the Committee of Public Safety have been 
forced to adopt with a view to——” 


“A truce to your smooth-tongued speeches, citizen 
Chauvelin," she interposed firmly. *Sir Andrew Ffoulkes 
has told me naught of this—so I pray you speak plainly 
and to the point, if you can." 


He bowed with marked irony. 


“As you please," he said. “Sir Andrew Ffoulkes, 
hearing certain matters of which I will tell you anon, 
made a movement which betrayed him to one of our 
spies. At a word from citizen Héron this man followed 
on the heels of the young farrier who had shown such 
interest in the conversation of the Chief Agent. Sir 
Andrew, I imagine, burning with indignation at what he 
had heard, was perhaps not quite so cautious as he 
usually is. Anyway, the man on his track followed him 
to this door. It was quite simple, as you see. As for 
me, I had guessed a week ago that we would see the 
beautiful Lady Blakeney in Paris before long. When I 
knew where Sir Andrew Fíoulkes lodged, I had no 
difficulty in guessing that Lady Blakeney would not be 
far off.” 


* And what was there in citizen Héron's conversation 


last night," she asked quietly, “that so aroused Sir 
Andrew’s indignation?” 
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“He has not told you?” 

SNO 

“Qh! it is very simple. Let me tell you, Lady Blake- 
ney, exactly how matters stand. Sir Percy Blakenay— 
before lucky chance at last delivered him into our hands 
—thought fit, as no doubt you know, to meddle with 
our most important prisoner of State." 

*A child. I know it, sir—the son of a murdered 
father whom you and your friends were slowly doing to 
death." 

“That is as it may be, Lady Blakeney,” rejoined 
Chauvelin calmly; *but it was none of Sir Percy Blake- 
ney's business. This, however, he chose to disregard. 
He succeeded in carrying little Capet from the Temple, 
and two days later we had him under lock and key." 

“Through some infamous and treacherous trick, sir,” 
she retorted. 

Chauvelin made no immediate reply; his pale, in- 
scrutable eyes were fixed upon her face, and the smile 
of irony round his mouth appeared more strongly marked 
than before. 

“That again, is as it may be," he said suavely; 
*but anyhow for the moment we have the upper hand. 
Sir Percy is in the Conciergerie, guarded day and night, 
more closely than Marie Antoinette even was guarded." 

*And he laughs at your bolts and bars, sir," she re- 
joined proudly. *Remember Calais, remember Boulogne! 
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His laugh at your discomfiture, then, must resound in 
your ear even to-day.” 

“Yes; but for the moment laughter is on our side. 
Still we are willing to forego even that pleasure if Sir 
Percy will but move a finger towards his own freedom.” 

“Again some infamous letter?” she asked with bitter 
contempt; “some attempt against his honour?” 

“No, no, Lady Blakeney,” he interposed with perfect 
blandness. “Matters are so much simpler now, you see. 
We hold Sir Percy at our mercy. We could send him 
to the guillotine to-morrow, but we might be willing— 
remember, I only say we might—to exercise our preroga- 
tive of mercy if Sir Percy Blakeney will on his side 
accede to a request from us.” 

“And that request?” 

“Ts a very natural one. He took Capet away from 
us, and it is but credible that he knows at the present 
moment exactly where the child is. Let him instruct 
his followers—an I mistake not, Lady Blakeney, there 
are several of them not very far from Paris just now— 
let him, I say, instruct these followers of his to return 
the person of young Capet to us, and not only will we 
undertake to give these same gentlemen a safe conduct 
back to England, but we even might be inclined to 
deal somewhat less harshly with the gallant Scarlet Pim- 
pernel himself." 

She laughed a hard, mirthless, contemptuous laugh. 
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*[ don’t think that I quite understand,” she said 
after a moment or two, whilst he waited calmly until 
her outbreak of hysterical mirth had subsided. “You 
want my husband—the Scarlet Pimpernel, citizen—to 
deliver the little King of France to you after he has 
risked his life to save the child from your clutches? Is 
that what you are trying to say?” 

“Tt is,” rejoined Chauvelin complacently, “just what 
we have been saying to Sir Percy Blakeney for the past 
six days, madame.” 

“Well! then you have had your answer, have you 
not?” 

“Yes,” he replied slowly; “but the answer has be- 
come weaker day by day.” 

“Weaker? I don’t understand.” 

“Let me explain, Lady Blakeney,” said Chauvelin, 
now with measured emphasis. He put both elbows on 
the table and leaned well forward, peering into her 
face, lest one of its varied expressions escaped him. 
“Just now you taunted me with my failure in Calais, 
and again at Boulogne; with a proud toss of the head, 
which I own is excessively becoming, you threw the 
name of the Scarlet Pimpernel in my face like a chal- 
lenge which I no longer dare to accept. ‘The Scarlet 
Pimpernel,” you would say to me, ‘stands for loyalty, 
for honour, and for indomitable courage. Think you 
he would sacrifice his honour to obtain your mercy? 
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Remember Boulogne and your discomfiture!? All of 
which, dear lady, is perfectly charming and womanly 
and enthusiastic, and I, bowing my humble head, must 
own that I was fooled in Calais and baffled in Boulogne. 
But in Boulogne I made a grave mistake, and one from M 
which I learned a lesson, which I am putting into prac- 
tice now." N 

He paused awhile as if waiting for her reply. His 
pale, keen eyes had already noted that with every 
phrase he uttered the lines in her beautiful face became 
more hard and set. A look of horror was gradually 
spreading over it, as if the icy-cold hand of death had 
passed over her eyes and cheeks, leaving them rigid 
like stone. 

“In Boulogne,” resumed Chauvelin quietly, satisfied 
that his words were hitting steadily at her heart—“in 
Boulogne Sir Percy and I did not fight an equal fight. 
Fresh from a pleasant sojourn in his own magnificent 
home, full of the spirit of adventure which puts the 
essence of life into a man’s veins, Sir Percy Blakeney’s | 
splendid physique was pitted against my feeble powers. f 
Of course I lost the battle. I made the mistake of i 
trying to subdue a man who was in the zenith of his | 
strength, whereas now——” p 

“Yes, citizen Chauvelin," she said, “whereas 
now——?” 

“Sir Percy Blakeney has been in the prison of the 
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Conciergerie for exactly one week, Lady Blakeney,” he 
replied, speaking very slowly, and letting every one of 
his words sink impressively into her mind. “Even be- 
fore he had time to take the bearings of his cell or to 
plan on his own behalf one of those remarkable escapes 
for which he is so justly famous, our men began to work 
on a scheme which I am proud to say originated with 
myself. A week has gone by since then, Lady Blakeney, 
and during that time a special company of prison guard, 
acting under the orders of the Committees of General 
Security and of Public Safety, have questioned the 
prisoner unremittingly—unremittingly, remember—day 
and night. Two by two these men take it in turns to 
enter the prisoner's cell every quarter of an hour—lately 
it has had to be more often—and ask him the question, 
‘Where is little Capet?'" Up to now we have received 
no satisfactory reply, although we have explained to Sir 
Percy that many of his followers are honouring the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris with their visit, and that all we ask 
for from him are instructions to those gallant gentlemen 
to bring young Capet back to us. It is all very simple; 
unfortunately the prisoner is somewhat obstinate. At 
fist, even the idea seemed to amuse him; he used to 
laugh and say that he always had the faculty of sleeping 
with his eyes open. But our soldiers are untiring in their 
efforts, and the want of sleep as well as of a sufficiency 
of food and of fresh air is certainly beginning to tell on 
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Sir Percy Blakeney’s magnificent physique. I don’t think 
that it will be very long before he gives way to our 


! gentle persuasions; and in any case now, I assure you, i 

| dear lady, that we need not fear any attempt on his : 

| part to escape. I doubt if he could walk very steadily 4 
| across this room——” 

Marguerite had sat quite silent and apparently im- X 
| passiye all the while that Chauvelin had been speaking; : 


even now she scarcely stirred. Her face expressed 
absolutely nothing but deep puzzlement. There was a 
frown between her brows, and her eyes, which were 
always of such liquid blue, now looked almost black. 
She was trying to visualise that which Chauvelin had 
put before her: a man harassed day and night, unceas- 
ingly, unremittingly, with one question—allowed neither 
respite nor sleep—his brain, soul, and body fagged out 
at every hour, every moment of the day and night, until 
mind and body and soul must inevitably give way under 
anguish ten thousand times more unendurable than 
any physical torment invented by monsters in barbaric 
times. 

That man thus harassed, thus fagged out, thus 
martyrised at all hours of the day and night was her 
husband, whom she loved with every fibre of her being, h 
with every throb of her heart. i 

Torture? Oh, no! these were advanced and civilised Í 
times that could afford to look with horror on the ex- f 
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cesses of medieval days. This was a revolution that 
made for progress, and challenged the opinion of the 
world. The cells of the Temple, of La Force, or the 
Conciergerie held no secret inquisition with iron maidens 
and racks and thumbscrews; but a few men had put 
their tortuous brains together and had said one to 
another: *Whe want to find out from that man where 
we can lay our hands on little Capet, so we wop't let 
him sleep until he has told us. It is not torture—oh, 
no! Who would dare to say that we torture our 
prisoners? It is only a little horseplay, worrying to the 
prisoner, no doubt; but, after all, he can end the un- 
pleasantness at any moment. He need but to answer 
our question, and he can go to sleep as comfortably as 
a little child. The want of sleep is very trying, the 
want of proper food and of fresh air is very weakening; 
the prisoner must give way sooner or later——” 

So these fiends had decided it between them, and 
they had put their idea into execution for one whole week. 

Marguerite looked at Chauvelin as she would on 
some monstrous, inscrutable Sphinx, marvelling if God 
—even in His anger—could really have created such a 
fiendish brain, or, having created it, could allow it to 
wreak such devilry unpunished. 

Even now she felt that he was enjoying the mental 
anguish which he had put upon her, and she saw his 
thin evil lips curled into a smile. 
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“So you came to-night to tell me all this?” she 
asked as soon as she could trust herself to speak. Her 
impulse was to shriek out her indignation, her horror 
of him, into his face. She longed to call down God’s 
eternal curse upon this fiend; but instinctively she held 
herself in check. Her indignation, her words of loathing 
would only have added to his delight. 

*You have had your wish," she added coldly, *now 
I pray you, go." 

*Your pardon, Lady Blakeney," he said with all his 
habitual blandness; *my object in coming to see you 
to-night was twofold. Methought that I was acting as 
your friend in giving you authentic news of Sir Percy, 
and in suggesting the possibility of your adding your 
persuasion to ours." 

“My persuasion? You mean that I——” 

*You would wish to see your husband, would you 
not, Lady Blakeney?" 

nies” 

“Then I pray you command me. I will grant you 
the permission whenever you wish to go.” 

“You are in the hope, citizen,” she said, “that I 
will do my best to break my husbang’s spirit by my 
tears or my prayers—is that it?” 

“Not necessarily,” he replied pleasantly. “I assure 
you that we can manage to do that ourselves, in time.” 

“You devil!” The cry of pain and of horror was 
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involuntarily wrung from the depths of her soul. “Are 
you not afraid that God’s hand will strike you where 
you stand?” 

“No,” he said lightly; “I am not afraid, Lady 
Blakeney. You see, I do not happen to believe in God. 
Come!” he added more seriously, “have I not proved 
to you that my offer is disinterested? Yet I repeat it 
even now. If you desire to see Sir Percy in prison, 
command me, and the doors shall be open to you.” 

She waited a moment, looking him straight and 
quite dispassionately in the face; then she said coldly: 

“Very well! I will go.” 

“When?” he asked. 

“This evening.” 

“Just as you wish. I would have to go and see my 
friend Héron first, and arrange with him for your visit.” 

“Then go. I will follow in half an hour.” 

«C’est entendu. Will you be at the main entrance 
of the Conciergerie at halfpast nine? You know it, 
perhaps—no? It is in the Rue de la Barillerie, im- 
mediately on the right at the foot of the great staircase 
of the house of Justice." 

*Of the house of Justice!" she exclaimed in- 
voluntarily, a world of bitter contempt in her cry. Then 
she added in her former matter-of-fact tones: 

“Very good, citizen. At half-past nine I will be at 
the entrance you name." 
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“And I will be at the door prepared to escort you.” 

He took up his hat and coat and bowed ceremoni- 
ously to her. Then he turned to go. At the door a 
cry from her—involuntary enough, God knows!—made 
him pause. 

“My interview with the prisoner,” she said, vainly 
trying, poor soul! to repress that quiver of anxiety in 
her voice, “it will be private?” 

“Oh, yes! Of course,” he replied ‘with a reassuring 
smile. “Au revoir, Lady Blakeney!  Half-past nine, 
remember——” 

She could no longer trust herself to look on him as 
he finally took his departure. She was afraid—yes, ab- 
solutely afraid that her fortitude would give way— 
meanly, despicably, uselessly give way; that she would 
suddenly fling herself at the feet of that sneering, in- 
human wretch, that she would pray, implore—Heaven 
above! what might she not do in the face of this awful 
reality, if the last lingering shred of vanishing reason, 
of pride, and of courage did not hold her in check? 

Therefore she forced herself not to look on that de- 
parting, sable-clad figure, on that evil face, and those 
hands that held Percy’s fate in their cruel grip; but her 
ears caught the welcome sound of his departure—the 
opening and shutting of the door, his light footstep 
echoing down the stone stairs. 

When at last she felt that she was really alone she 
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uttered a loud cry like a wounded doe, and falling on 
her knees she buried her face in her hands in a pas- 
sionate fit of weeping. Violent sobs shook her entire 
frame; it seemed as if an overwhelming anguish was 
tearing at her heart—the physical pain of it was almost 
unendurable. And yet even through this paroxysm of 
tears her mind clung to one root idea: when she saw 
Percy she must be brave and calm, be able to help him 
if he wanted her, to do his bidding if there was any- 
thing that she could do, or any message that she could 
take to the others. Of hope she had none. The last 
ray of it had been extinguished by that fiend when he 
said, “We need not fear that he will escape. I doubt 


if he could walk very steadily across this room now.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
IN THE CONCIERGERIE. 


MARGUERITE, accompanied by Sir Andrew Ffoulkes, 
walked rapidly along the quay. It lacked ten minutes 
to the half hour; the night was dark and bitterly cold, 
Snow was still falling in sparse, thin flakes, and lay like 
a crisp and glittering mantle over the parapets of the 
bridges and the grim towers of the Chátelet prison. 


They walked on silently now. All that they had 
wanted to say to one another had been said inside 
the squalid room of their lodgings when Sir Andrew 
Ffoulkes had come home and learned that Chauvelin 
had been. 

“They are killing him by inches, Sir Andrew,” had 
been the heartrending cry which burst from Marguerite’s 
oppressed heart as soon as her hands rested in the 
kindly ones of her best friend. “Is there aught that we 
can do?” 

There was, of course, very little that could be done. 
One or two fine steel files which Sir Andrew gave her 
to conceal beneath the folds of her kerchief; also a 
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tiny dagger with sharp, poisoned blade, which for a 
moment she held in her hand, hesitating, her eyes 
filling with tears, her heart throbbing with unspeakable 
sorrow. 

Then slowly—very slowly—she raised the small, 
death-dealing instrument to her lips, and reverently 
kissed the narrow blade. 

“If it must be!” she murmured, “God in His mercy 
will forgive!” 

She sheathed the dagger, and this, too, she hid in 
the folds of her gown. 

“Can you think of anything else, Sir Andrew, that 
he might want?” she asked. “I have money in plenty, 
in case those soldiers——” 

Sir Andrew sighed, and turned away from her so as 
to hide the hopelessness which he felt. For three days 
now he had been exhausting every conceivable means 
of getting at the prison guard with bribery and corrup- 
tion. But Chauvelin and his friends had taken excellent 
precautions. The prison of the Conciergerie, situated as 
it was in the very heart of the labyrinthine and com- 
plicated structure of the Chátelet and the house of 
Justice, and isolated from every other group of cells in 
the building, was inaccessible save from one narrow 
doorway which gave on the guard-room first, and thence 
on the inner cell beyond. Just as all attempts to 
rescue the late unfortunate Queen from that prison had 
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failed, so now every attempt to reach the imprisoned 
Scarlet Pimpernel was equally doomed to bitter disappoint- 
ment. 

The guard-room was filled with soldiers day and 
night; the windows of the inner cell, heavily barred, 
were too small to admit of the passage of a human 
body, and they were raised twenty feét from the corridor 
below. Sir Andrew had stood in the corridor two days 
ago, he had looked on the window behind which he 
knew that his friend must be eating out his noble heart 
in a longing for liberty, and he had realised then that 
every effort at help from the outside was foredoomed to 
failure. 

*Courage, Lady Blakeney," he said to Marguerite, 
when anon they had crossed the Pont au Change, and 
were wending their way slowly along the Rue de la 
Barillerie; “remember our proud dictum: the Scarlet 
Pimpernel never fails! and also this, that whatever 
messages Blakeney gives you for us, whatever he wishes 
us to do, we are to a man ready to do it, and to give 
our lives for our chief. Courage! Something tells me 
that a man like Percy is not going to die at the hands 
of such vermin as Chauvelin and his friends." 

They had reached the great iron gates of the house 
of Justice. Marguerite, trying to smile, extended her 
trembling hand to this faithful, loyal comrade. 

“Tl not be far," he said. “When you come out do 
4* 
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not look to the right or left, but make straight for home; 
Pll not lose sight of you for a moment, and as soon as 
possible will overtake you. God bless you both.” 

He pressed his lips on her cold little hand, and 
watched her tall, elegant figure as she passed through 
the great gates until the veil of falling snow hid her 
from his gaze. ‘Then with a deep sigh of bitter 
anguish and sorrow he turned away and was soon lost 
in the gloom. 

Marguerite found the gate at the bottom of the 
monumental stairs open when she arrived. Chauvelin 
was standing immediately inside the building waiting 
for her. 

“We are prepared for your visit, Lady Blakeney,” he 
said, “and the prioner knows that you are coming.” 

He led the way down one of the numerous and 
interminable corridors of the building, and she followed 
briskly, pressing her hand against her bosom, there 
where the folds of her kerchief hid the steel files and 
the precious dagger. 

Even in the gloom of these ill-lighted passages she 
realised that she was surrounded by guards. There 
were soldiers everywhere; two had stood behind the 
door when first she entered, and had immediately closed 
it with a loud clang behind her; and all the way down 
the corridors, through the halflight engendered by 
feebly flickering lamps, she caught glimpses of the white 
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facings on the uniforms of the town guard, or occasionally 
the glint of steel of a bayonet. Presently Chauvelin 
paused beside a door. His hand was on the latch, for 
it did not appear to be locked, and he turned towards 
Marguerite. 

*[ am very sorry, Lady Blakeney,” he said in 
simple, deferential tones, *that the prison authorities, 
who at my request are granting you this interview at 
such an unusual hour, have made a slight condition to 
your visit." 

“A condition?" she asked. “What is it?” 


*You must forgive me," he said, as if purposely 
evading her question, *for I give you my word that I 
had nothing to do with a regulation that you might 
justly feel was derogatory to your dignity. If you will 
kindly step in here a wardress in charge will explain to 
you what is required." 


He pushed open the door, and stood aside cere- 
moniously in order to allow her to pass in. She looked 
on him with deep puzzlement and a look of dark 
suspicion in her eyes. But her mind was too much 
engrossed with the thought of her meeting with Percy 
to worry over any trifle that might—as her enemy had 
inferred —offend her womanly dignity. 


She walked into the room, past Chauvelin, who 
whispered as she went by: 
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«I will wait for you here. And, I pray you, if you 
have aught to complain of, summon me at once." 

Then he closed the door behind her. 

The room in which Marguerite now found herself 
was a small unventilated quadrangle, dimly lighted by 
a hanging lamp. A woman in a soiled cotton gown 
and lank grey hair brushed away from a parchment- 
like forehead rose from the chair in which she had been 
sitting when Marguerite entered, and put away some 
knitting on which she had apparently been engaged. 

“T was to tell you, citizeness,” she said the moment 
the door had been closed and she was alone with Mar- 
guerite, “that the prison authorities have given orders 
that I should search you before you visit the prisoner.” 

She repeated this phrase mechanically like a child 
who has been taught to say a lesson by heart. She 
was a stoutish middle-aged woman, with that pasty, 
flabby skin peculiar to those who live in want of fresh 
air; but her small, dark eyes were not unkindly, although 
they shifted restlessly from one object to another as if 
she were trying to avoid looking the other woman straight 
in the face. 

“That you should search me!” reiterated Marguerite 
slowly, trying to understand. 

“Yes,” replied the woman. “I was to tell you to 
take off your clothes, so that I might look them through 
and through. I have often had to do this before when 
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visitors have been allowed inside the prison, so it is no 
use your trying to deceive me in any way. I am very 
sharp at finding out if anyone has papers, or files or 
ropes concealed in an underpetticoat. Come,” she 
added more roughly, seeing that Marguerite had re- 
mained motionless in the middle of the room; “the 
quicker you are about it the sooner you will be taken 
to see the prisoner.” 

These words had their desired effect. The proud 
Lady Blakeney, inwardly revolting at the outrage, knew 
that resistance would be worse than useless. Chauvelin 
was the other side of the door. A call from the woman 
would bring him to her assistance, and Marguerite was 
only longing to hasten the moment when she could be 
with her husband. 

She took off her kerchief and her gown and calmly 
submitted to the woman’s rough hands as they wan- 
dered with sureness and accuracy to the various pockets 
and folds that might conceal prohibited articles. The 
woman did her work with peculiar stolidity; she did 
not utter a word when she found the tiny steel files 
and placed them on a table beside her. In equal 
silence she laid the little dagger beside them, and the 
purse which contained twenty gold pieces. These she 
counted in front of Marguerite and then replaced them 
in the purse. Her face expressed neither surprise nor 
greed nor pity. She was obviously beyond the reach of 
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bribery—just a machine paid by the prison authorities 
to do this unpleasant work, and no doubt terrorised 
into doing jt conscientiously. 

When she had satisfied herself that Marguerite had 
nothing further concealed about her person, she allowed 
her to put her dress on once more. She even offered 
to help her on with it. When Marguerite was fully 
dressed she opened the door for her. Chauvelin was 
standing in the passage waiting patiently. At sight of 
Marguerite, whose pale, set face betrayed nothing of 
the indignation which she felt, he turned quick, enquir- 
ing eyes on the woman. 

“Two files, a dagger and a purse with twenty louis,” 
said the latter curtly. 

Chauvelin made no comment. He received the in- 
formation quite placidly, as if it had no special interest 
for him. Then he said quietly: 

“This way, citizeness!” 

Marguerite followed him, and two minutes later he 
stood beside a heavy nail-studded door that had a small 
square grating let into one of the panels, and said 
simply: 

“This is it.” 

Two soldiers of the National Guard were on sentry 
at the door, two more were pacing up and down out- 
side it, and had halted when citizen Chauvelin gave 
his name and showed his tricolour scarf of office, From 
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behind the small grating in the door a pair of eyes 
peered at the newcomers. 

“Qui va là?" came the quick challenge from the 
guard-room within. 

“Citizen Chauvelin of the Committee of Public 
Safety," was the prompt reply. 

There was the sound of grounding of arms, of the 
drawing of bolts and the turning of a key in a com- 
plicated lock. The prison was kept locked from within, 
and very heavy bars had to be moved ere the ponderous 
door slowly swung open on its hinges. 

Two steps led up into the guard-room. Marguerite 
mounted them with the same feeling of awe and almost 
of reverence as she would have mounted the steps of a 
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sacrificial altar. 
The guard-room itself was more brilliantly lighted 
than the corridor outside. The sudden glare of two or 
three lamps placed about the room caused her mo- 
mentarily to close her eyes that were aching with many 


shed and unshed tears. The air was rank and heavy 
with the fumes of tobacco, of wine and stale food. A 
large barred window gave on the corridor immediately 
above the door. 

When Marguerite felt strong enough to look around 
her, she saw that the room was filled with soldiers. 
Some were sitting, others standing, others lay on rugs 
against the wall, apparently asleep. "There was one 
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who appeared to be in command, for with a word he 
checked the noise that was going on in the room when 
she entered, and then he said curtly: 

“This way, citizeness!” 

He turned to an opening in the wall on the left, 
the stone-lintel of a door, from which the door itself 
had been removed; an iron bar ran across the opening, 
and this the sergeant now lifted, nodding to Marguerite 
to go within. 

Instinctively she looked round for Chauvelin. 
But he was nowhere to be seen. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE CAGED LION. 


Was there some instinct of humanity left in the 
soldier who allowed Marguerite through the barrier into 
the prisoner’s cell? Had the wan face of this beautiful 
woman stirred within his heart the last chord of gentle- 
ness that was not wholly atrophied by the constant 
cruelties, the excesses, the mercilessness which his 
service under this fraternising republic constantly de- 
manded of him? 

Perhaps some recollection of former years, when first 
he served his King and country, recollection of wife or ! 
sister or mother, pleaded within him in favour of this 
sorely-stricken woman with the look of unspeakable 
sorrow in her large blue eyes. 

Certain it is that as soon as Marguerite passed the 
barrier he put himself on guard against it, with his 
back to the interior of the cell and to her. 

Marguerite had paused on the threshold. 

After the glaring light of the guard-room the cell 
seemed dark, and at first she could hardly see. The 
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whole length of the long, narrow cubicle lay to her left, 
with a slight recess at its farther end, so that from the 
threshold of the doorway she could not see into the 
distant corner. Swift as a lightning flash the remem- 
brance came back to her of proud Marie Antoinette 
narrowing her life to that dark corner where the insolent 
eyes of the rabble soldiery could not spy her every 
movement. 

Marguerite stepped farther into the room. Gradually 
by the dim light of an oil-lamp placed upon a table in 
the recess, she began to distinguish various objects: one 
or two chairs, another table, and a small but very con- 
fortable-looking camp bedstead. 

Just for a few seconds she only saw those inanimate 
things, then she became conscious of Percy’s pre- 
sence. 

He sat on a chair, with his left arm half-stretched 
out upon the table, his head hidden in the bend of the 
elbow. 

Marguerite did not utter a cry; she did not even 
tremble. Just for one brief instant she closed her eyes, 
so as to gather up all her courage before she dared to 
look again. Then with a steady and noiseless step she 
came quite close to him. She knelt on the flagstones 
at his feet, and raised reverently to her lips the hand 
that hung nerveless and limp by his side. 

He gave a start; a shiver seemed to go right through 
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him; he half raised his head and murmured in a hoarse 
whisper: 

“I tell you that I do not know, and if I did——” 

She put her arms round him and pillowed her head 
upon his breast. He turned his head slowly toward 
her, and now his eyes—hollowed and rimmed with 
purple—looked straight into hers. 

*My beloved," he said, *I knew that you would 
come." 

His arms closed round her. There was nothing of 
lifelessness or of weariness in the passion of that em- 
brace; and when she looked up again it seemed to her 
as if that first vision which she had had of him, with 
weary head bent, and wan, haggard face was not reality, 
only a dream born of her own anxiety for him; for now 
the hot, ardent blood coursed just as swiftly as ever 
through his veins, as if life— strong, tenacious, pulsating 
life—throbbed with unabated vigour in those massive 
limbs, and behind that square, clear brow, as though 
the body, but half subdued, had transferred its vanish- 
ing strength to the kind and noble heart that was 
beating with the fervour of self-sacrifice. 

*Percy," she said gently, *they will only give us a 
few moments together. They thought that my tears 
would break your spirit where their devilry had failed." 

He held her glance with his own, with that close, 
intent look which binds soul to soul, and in his deep 
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blue eyes there danced the restless flames of his own 
undying mirth: 

“La! little woman,” he said with enforced lightness, 
even whilst his voice quivered with the intensity of 
passion engendered by her presence, her nearness, the 
perfume of her hair, “how little they know you, eh? 
Your brave, beautiful, exquisite soul shining now through 
your glorious eyes, would defy the machinations of Satan 
himself and his horde. Close your dear eyes, my love. 
I shall go mad with joy if I drink their beauty in any 
longer.” 

He held her face between his two hands, and indeed 
it seemed as if he could not satiate his soul with look- 
ing into her eyes. In the midst of so much sorrow, such 
misery, and such deadly fear, never had Marguerite felt 
quite so happy, never had she felt him so completely 
her own. ‘The inevitable bodily weakness, which had 
invaded even his splendid physique after a whole week’s 
privations, had made a severe breach in the invincible 
barrier of self-control with which the soul of the inner 
man was kept perpetually hidden behind a mask of in- 
difference and of irresponsibility. 

And yet the agony of seeing the lines of sorrow so 
plainly writ on the beautiful face of the woman he wor- 
shipped must have been the keenest that the bold adven- 
turer had ever experienced in the whole course of his 
reckless life. It was he—and he alone—who was mak- 
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ing her suffer; her for whose sake he would gladly have 
shed every drop of his blood, endured every torment, 
every misery, and every humiliation; her whom he wor- 
shipped only one degree less than he worshipped his 
honour and the cause which he had made his own. 

.. Yet in spite of that agony, in spite of the heartrend- 
ing pathos of her pale wan face, and through the 
anguish of seeing her tears, the ruling passion—strong 
in death—the spirit of adventure, the mad, wild, devil- 
may-care irresponsibility, was never wholly absent. 

“Dear heart,” he said with a quaint sigh, whilst he 
buried his face in the soft masses of her hair, “until 
you came I was so d——d fatigued.” 

He was laughing, and the old look of boyish love of 
mischief illumined his haggard face. 

“Ts it not lucky, dear heart,” he said a moment or 
two later, “that those brutes do not leave me unshaved ? 
I could not have faced you with a week’s growth of 
beard round my chin. By dint of promises and bribery 
I have persuaded one of that rabble to come and shave 
me every morning. They will not allow me to handle 
a razor myself. They are afraid I should cut my throat 
—or one of theirs. But mostly I am too d——d sleepy 
to think of such a thing.” 

“Percy!” she exclaimed, with tender and passionate 
reproach.” 

“I know—I know, dear?" he murmured, “what a 
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brute I am! Ah, God did a cruel thing the day that 
He threw me in your path. To think that once—not 
so very long ago—we were drifting apart, you and I. 
You would have suffered less, dear heart, if we had 
continued to drift.” 

Then as he saw that his bantering tone pained her, 
he covered her hands with kisses, entreating her for- 
giveness. 

“Dear heart,” he said merrily, “I deserve that you 
should leave me to rot in this abominable cage. They 
haven't got me yet, little woman, you know; I am not 
yet dead—only d——d sleepy at times. But I'll cheat 
them even now, never fear.” 

“How, Percy—how?” she moaned, for her heart 
was aching with intolerable pain; she knew better than 
he did the precautions which were being taken against 
his escape, and she saw more clearly than he realised 
it himself the terrible barrier set up against that escape 
by ever-encroaching physical weakness. 

“Well, dear,” he said simply, “to tell you the truth, 
I have not yet thought of that all-important ‘how. I 
had to wait, you see, until you came. I was so sure 
that you would come! I have succeeded in putting on 
paper all my instructions to Ffoulkes, and the others. 
I will give them to you anon. I knew that you would 
come, and that I could give them to you; until then I 
had but to think of one thing, and that was of keeping 
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body and soul together. My chance of seeing you was 
to let them have their will with me. Those brutes were 
sure, sooner or later, to bring you to me, that you might 
see the caged fox worn down to imbecility, eh? That 
you might add your tears to their persuasion, and 
succeed where they have failed.” 

He laughed lightly with an unstrained note of gaiety, 
only Marguerite’s sensitive ears caught the faint tone of 
bitterness which rang through the laugh. 

“Once I know that the little King of France is safe,” 
he said, “I can think of how best to rob those d——d 
murderers of my skin.” 

Then suddenly his manner changed. He still held 
her with one arm closely to him, but the other now lay 
across the table, and the slender, emaciated hand was 
tightly clutched. He did not look at her, but straight 
ahead; the eyes, unnaturally large now, with their deep 
purple rims, looked far ahead beyond the stone walls 
of this grim, cruel prison. 

The passionate lover, hungering for his beloved, had 
vanished; there sat the man with a purpose, the man 
whose firm hand had snatched men and women and 
children from death, the reckless enthusiast who tossed 
his life against an ideal. 

For awhile he sat thus, while in his drawn and 
haggard face she could trace every line formed by his 
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the lips, the obstinate look of will around the firm jaw. 
Then he turned again to her. 

“My beautiful one,” he said softly, “the moments 
are very precious. God knows I could spend eternity 
thus with your dear form nestling against my heart. But 
those d——d murderers will only give us half an hour, 
and I want your help, my beloved, now that I am a 
helpless cur caught in their trap. Will you listen 
attentively, dear heart, to what I am going to say?” 

“Yes, Percy, I will listen,” she replied. 

“And have you the courage to do just what I tell 
you, dear?” 

*[ would not have courage to do aught else,” she 
said simply. 

“It means going from hence to-day, dear heart, and 
perhaps not meeting again.  Hush-sh-sh, my beloved,” 
he said, tenderly placing his thin hand over her mouth, 
from which a sharp cry of pain had well-nigh escaped; 
“your exquisite soul will be with me always. Try— 
try not to give way to despair. Why! your love alone, 
which I see shining from your dear eyes, is enough to 
make a man cling to life with all his might. Tell me! 
will you do as I ask you?" 

And she replied firmly and courageously: 

“T will do just what you ask, Percy." 

“God bless you for your courage, dear. You will 
have need of it." 
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CHAPTER VI. 
FOR THE SAKE OF THAT HELPLESS INNOCENT. | 


THE next instant he was kneeling on the floor and 
his hands were wandering over the small, irregular flag- 
stones immediately underneath the table. Marguerite 
had risen to her feet; she watched her husband with 
intent and puzzled eyes; she saw him suddenly pass 
his slender fingers along a crevice between two flag- 
stones, then raise one of these slightly, and from beneath 
it extract a small bundle of papers, each carefully | 
folded and sealed. Then he replaced the stone and 
once more rose to his knees. 

He gave a quick glance toward the doorway. That 
corner of his cell the recess wherein stood the table, 
was invisible to anyone who had not actually crossed | 
the threshold. Reassured that his movements could not 
have been and were not watched, he drew Marguerite 
closer to him. 

“Dear heart,” he whispered, “I want to place these 
papers in your care. Look upon them as my last will 
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and testament. I succeeded in fooling those brutes one 
day by pretending to be willing to accede to their will. 
They gave me pen and ink and paper and wax, and I 
was to write out an order to my followers to bring the 
Dauphin hither. They left me in peace for one quarter 
of an hour, which gave me time to write three letters— 
one for Armand and the other two for Ffoulkes, and to 
hide them under the flooring of my cell. You see, dear, 
I knew that you would come and that I could give 
them to you then.” 

He paused, and that ghost of a smile once more 
hovered round his lips. He was thinking of that day 
when he had fooled Héron and Chauvelin into the belief 
that their devilry had succeeded, and that they had 
brought the reckless adventurer to his knees. He smiled 
at the recollection of their wrath when they knew that 
they had been tricked, and after a quarter of an hour’s 
anxious waiting found a few sheets of paper scribbled 
over with incoherent words or satirical verse, and the 
prisoner having apparently snatched ten minutes’ sleep, 
which seemingly had restored to him quite a modicum 
of his strength. 

But of this he told Marguerite nothing, nor of the 
insults and the humiliation which he had had to bear 
in consequence of that trick. He did not tell her that 
directly afterwards the order went forth that the pri- 
soner was to be kept on bread and water in the future, 
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nor that Chauvelin had stood by laughing and jeering 
while ... 

No! he did not tell her all that; the recollection of 
it all had still the power to make him laugh; was it 
not all a part and parcel of that great gamble for human 
lives wherein he had held the winning cards himself for 
so long? 

“Tt is your turn now,” he had said even then to his 
bitter enemy. 

“Yes!” Chauvelin had replied, “our turn at last. 
An you will not bend, my fine English gentleman, we'll 
break you yet, never fear." 

It was the thought of it all, of that hand to hand, 
will to will, spirit to spirit struggle that lighted up his 
haggard face even now, gave him a fresh zest for life, a 
desire to combat and to conquer in spite of all, in spite 
of the odds that had martyred his body, but left the 
mind, the will, the power still unconquered. 

He was pressing one of the papers into her hand, 
holding her fingers tightly in his, and compelling her 
gaze with the ardent excitement of his own. 

“This first letter is for Ffoulkes,” he said. “It re- 
lates to the final measures for the safety of the Dauphin. 
They are my instructions to those members of the 
League who are in or near Paris at the present moment. 
Ffoulkes, I know, must be with you—he was not likely, 
God bless his loyalty! to let you come to Paris alone, 
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Then give this letter to him dear heart, at once, to-night, 
and tell him that it is my express command that he 
and the others shall act in minute accordance with my 
instructions.” 

“But the Dauphin surely is safe now,” she urged. 
“Ffoulkes and the others are here in order to help 
you.” 

“To help me, dear heart?” he interposed earnestly. 
“God alone can do that now, and such of my poor wits 
as these devils do not succeed in crushing out of me 
within the next ten days.” 

“Ten days!” 

“T have waited a week, until this hour when I could 
place this packet in your hands; another ten days 
should see the Dauphin out of France—after that, we 
shall see.” 

“Percy,” she exclaimed in an agony of horror, “you 
cannot endure this another ten days—and live!” 

“Nay!” he said in a tone that was almost insolent 
in its proud defiance, “there is but little that a man 
cannot do an he sets his mind to it. For the rest, ’tis 
in God's hands!" he added more gently. *Dear heart! 
you swore that you would be brave. The Dauphin is 
still in France, and until he is out of it he will not 
really be safe. His friends wanted to keep him inside 
the country! God only knows what they still hope; had 
I been free I should not have allowed him to remain so 
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long; now those good people at Mantes will yield to my 
letter and to Ffoulkes earnest appeal—they will allow 
one of our League to convey the child safely out of 
France, and Pll wait here until I know that he is safe. 
If I tried to get away now, and succeeded —why, 
Heaven help us! the hue and cry might turn against 
the child, and he might be captured before I could get 
to him. Dear heart! dear, dear heart! try to under- 
stand! 'The safety of that child is bound with mine 
honour, but I swear to you, my sweet love, that the 
day on which I feel that that safety is assured I will 
save mine own skin—what there is left of it—if I 
can!” 

“Percy!” she cried with a sudden outburst of pas- 
sionate revolt, “you speak as if the safety of that child 
were of more moment than your own. Ten days!— 
but, God in Heaven, have you thought how I shall live 
these ten days, whilst slowly, inch by inch, you give your 
dear, your precious life for a forlorn cause?” 

“I am very tough, m’dear,” he said lightly; “’tis not 
a question of life. I shall only be spending a few more 
very uncomfortable days in this d——d hole; but what 
of that?” 

Her eyes spoke the reply; her eyes veiled with tears, 
that wandered with heart-breaking anxiety from the 
hollow circles round his own to the lines of weariness 
about the firm lips and jaw. He laughed at her solicitude. 
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“I can last out longer than these brutes have any 
idea of,” he said gaily. 


“You cheat yourself, Percy,” she rejoined with quiet 
earnestness. “Every day that you spend immured be- 
tween these walls, with that ceaseless nerve-racking tor- 
ment of sleeplessness which these devils have devised 
for the breaking of your will—every day thus spent 
diminishes your power of ultimately saving yourself. 
You see I speak calmly—dispassionately—I do not even 
urge my claims upon your life. But what you must 
weigh in the balance is the claim of all those for whom 
in the past you have already staked your life, whose 
lives you have purchased by risking your own. What, 
in comparison with your noble life, is that of the puny 
descendant of a line of decadent kings? Why should it 
be sacrificed—ruthlessly, hopelessly sacrificed—that a 
boy might live who is as nothing to the world, to his 
country—even to his own people? 


She had tried to speak calmly, never raising her 
voice beyond a whisper. Her hands still clutched that 
paper, which seemed to sear her fingers, the paper 
which she felt held writ upon its smooth surface the 
death-sentence of the man she loved. 


But his look did not answer her firm appeal; it was 
fixed far away beyond the prison walls, on a lonely 
country road outside Paris, with the rain falling in a 
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thin drizzle and leaden clouds overhead chasing one 
another, driven by the gale. | 

*Poor mite" he murmured softly; *he walked so | 
bravely by my side, until the little feet grew weary; 
then he nestled in my arms and slept until we met 
Ffoulkes waiting with the cart He was no King of 
France just then, only a helpless innocent whom Heaven | 

m aided me to save." 

Marguerite bowed her head in silence. "There was 
nothing more that she could say, no plea that she could 
urge. Indeed, she had understood, as he had begged | 
her to understand. She understood that long ago he | 
had mapped out the course of his life, and now that | 
that course happened to lead up to a Calvary of humilia- 
tion and of suffering, he was not likely to turn back, 
even though on the summit death already was waiting 
and beckoning with no uncertain hand; not until he 
could murmur, in the wake of the great and divine sacri- 
fice itself, the sublime words: *It is accomplished." 

“But the Dauphin is safe enough now!” was all that 
she said, after that one moment’s silence when her heart, 
too, had offered up to God the supreme abnegation of 
self, and calmly faced a sorrow which threatened to 
break it at last. 

*Yes!" he rejoined quietly, *safe enough for the 
moment. But he would be safer still if he were out of 
France, I had hoped to take him one day with me to 
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England. But in this plan damnable Fate has inter- 
fered. His adherents wanted to get him to Vienna, and 
their wish had best be fulfilled now. In my instructions 
to Ffoulkes I have mapped out a simple way for accom- 
plishing the journey. Tony will be the one best suited 
to lead the expedition, and I want him to make straight 
for Holland; the Northern frontiers are not so closely 
watched as are the Austrian ones. There is a faithful 
adherent of the Bourbon cause who lives at Delft, and 
who will give the shelter of his name and home to the 
fugitive King of France until he can be conveyed to 
Vienna: he has name Naundorff. Once I feel that the 
child is safe in his hands I will look after myself, never 
fear.” 

He paused, for his strength, which was only facti- 
tious, born of the excitement that Marguerite’s presence 
had called forth, was threatening to give way. His 
voice, though he had spoken in a whisper all along, was 
very hoarse, and his temples were throbbing with the 
sustained effort to speak. 

“If those fiends had only thought of denying me 
food instead of sleep,’ he murmured involuntarily, “I 
could have held out until ——" 

Then with characteristic swiftness his mood changed 
in a moment. His arms closed round Marguerite once 
more with a passion of self-reproach. 

*Heaven forgive me for a selfish brute," he said, 
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whilst the ghost of a smile once more lit up the whole 
of his face. “Dear soul, I must have forgotten your 
sweet presence, thus brooding over my own troubles 
whilst your loving heart has a graver burden—God help 
me!—than it can possibly bear. Listen, my beloved, 
for I don’t know how many minutes longer they intend 
to give us, and I have not yet spoken to you about 
Armand——” 

“Armand!” she cried. 

A twinge of remorse had gripped her. For fully ten 
minutes now she had relegated all thoughts of her 
brother to a distant cell of her memory. 

“We have no news of Armand,” she said. “Sir 
Andrew has searched all the prison registers. Oh! were 
not my heart atrophied by all that it has endured this 
past sennight it would feel a final throb of agonising 
pain at every thought of Armand.” 

A curious look, which even her loving eyes failed to 
interpret, passed like a shadow over her husband’s face. 
But the shadow lifted in a moment, and it was with a 
reassuring smile that he said to her: 

“Dear heart! Armand ås comparatively safe for the 
moment. Tell Ffoulkes not to search the prison re- 
gisters for him, rather to seek out Mademoiselle Lange. 
She will know where to find Armand." 

*Jeanne Lange!" she exclaimed with a world of 
bitterness in the tone of her voice, *the girl whom Ar- 
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lf mand loved, it seems, with a passion greater than his 
; loyalty. Oh! Sir Andrew tried to disguise my brother’s | 
folly, but I guessed what he did not choose to tell me. 
It was his disobedience, his want of trust, that brought 

this unspeakable misery on us all." 

*Do not blame him overmuch, dear heart. Armand 
was in love, and love excuses every sin committed in its | 
name. Jeanne Lange was arrested and Armand lost his iy 
reason temporarily. The very day on which I rescued 
the Dauphin from the Temple I had the good fortune 
to drag the little lady out of prison. I had given my 
promise to Armand that she should be safe, and I kept 
< my word. But this Armand did not know—or else——” 

He checked himself abruptly, and once more that 
strange, enigmatical look crept into his eyes. 

“I took Jeanne Lange to a place of comparative 
safety," he said after a slight pause, *but since then she 
has been set entirely free." 

“Free?” 

! “Yes. Chauvelin himself brought me the news," 
he replied with a quick, mirthless laugh, wholly unlike 
his usual light-hearted gaiety. *He had to ask me where 
to find Jeanne, for I alone knew where she was. As 
for Armand, they’ll not worry about him whilst I am 
here. Another reason why I must bide awhile longer. 
H But in the meanwhile, dear, I pray you find Mademoiselle 
| Lange; she lives at No. 5, Square du Roule. Through 
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her I know that you can get to see Armand. This second 
letter,” he added, pressing a smaller packet into her 
hand, “is for him. Give it to him, dear heart; it will, 
I hope, tend to cheer him. I fear me the poor Jad 
frets; yet he only sinned because he loved, and to me 
he will always be your brother—the man who held your 


| 
| affection for all the years before I came into your life. 
4 Give him this letter, dear; they are my instructions to 
him, as the others are for Ffoulkes; but tell him to read | 
them when he is all alone. You will do that, dear heart, | 
will you not?" | 
| “Yes, Percy,” she said simply. “I promise.” | 
| Great joy, and the expression of intense relief, lit up 
| his face, whilst his yes spoke the gratitude which 
| he felt. 
“Then there is one thing more,” he said. “There 
are others in this cruel city, dear heart, who have trusted 
me, and whom I must not fail—Marie de Marmontel 
c and her brother, faithful servants of the late Queen; 
they were on the eve of arrest when I succeeded in get- 
ting them to a place of comparative safety; and there 
are others there, too—all of these poor victims have 
trusted me implicitly. They are waiting for me, trust- 
ing in my promise to convey them safely to England. 
Sweetheart, you must redeem my promise to them. You 
will?—you will? Promise me that you will——” 
“T promise, Percy," she said once more, 
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“Then go, dear, to-morrow, in the late afternoon, to 
No. 98, Rue de Charonne. It is a narrow house at the 
extreme end of that long street which abuts on the 
fortifications. The lower part of the house is occupied 
by a dealer in rags and old clothes. He and his wife 
and family are wretchedly poor, but they are kind, 
good souls, and for a consideration and a minimum of 
risk to themselves they will always render service to the 
English milors, whom they believe to be a band of in- 
veterate smugglers. Ffoulkes and all the others know 
these people and know the house; Armand by the same 
token knows it too. Marie de Marmontel and her brother 
are there, and several others; the old Comte de Lézar- 
diére, the Abbé de Firmont; their names spell suffering, 
loyalty, and hopelessness. I was lucky enough to con- 
vey them safely to that hidden shelter. "They trust me 
implicitly, dear heart. They are waiting for me there, 
trusting in my promise to them. Dear heart, you will 
go, will you not?" 

“Yes, Percy,” she replied. “I will go; I have promised." 

“Ffoulkes has some certificates of safety by him, 
and the old clothes dealer will supply the necessary 
disguises; he has a covered cart which he uses for his 
business, and which you can borrow from him. Ffoulkes 
will drive the little party to Achard’s farm in St. Ger- 
main, where other members of the League should be in 
waiting for the final journey to England.  Ffoulkes will 
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know how to arrange for everything; he was always my 
most able lieutenant. Once everything is organised he 
can appoint Hastings to lead the party. But you, dear 
heart, must*do as you wish. Achard’s farm would be 
a safe retreat for you and for Ffoulkes if... I know— 
I know, dear,” he added with infinite tenderness. “See! 
I do not even suggest that you should leave me. Ffoulkes 
will be with you, and I know that neither he nor you 
would go even if I commanded. Either Achard's 
farm, or even the house in the Rue de Charonne, would 
be quite safe for you, dear, under Ffoulkes's protection, 
until the time when I myself can carry you back—you, 
my precious burden—to England in mine own arms, or 
until .. . Hush-sh-sh, dear heart,” he entreated, smother- 
ing with a passionate kiss the low moan of pain which 
had escaped her lips; *it is all in God's hands now; I 
am in a tight corner—tighter than ever I have been 
before; but I am not dead yet, and those brutes have 
not yet paid the full price for my life. Tell me, dear 
heart, that you have understood—that you will do all 
that I asked. Tell me again, my dear, dear love; it is 
the very essence of life to hear your sweet lips murmur 
this promise now." 

And for the third time she reiterated firmly: 

“I have understood every word that you said to me, 
Percy, and I promise on your precious life to do what 
you ask." 
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He uttered a deep sigh of satisfaction, and even at 
that moment there came from the guard-room beyond 
the sound of a harsh voice, saying peremptorily: 

“That half-hour is nearly over, sergealit; "tis time 
you interfered.” 

“Three minutes more, citizen,” was the curt reply. 

“Three minutes, you devils,” murmured Blakeney 
between set teeth, whilst a sudden light which even 
Marguerite’s keen gaze failed to interpret leapt into his 
eyes. Then he pressed the third letter into her hand. 

Once more his close, intent gaze compelled hers; 
their faces were close one to the other, so near to him 
did he draw her, so tightly did he hold her to him. 
The paper was in her hand and his fingers were pressed 
firmly on hers. 

“Put this in your kerchief, my beloved,” he whis- 
pered. “Let it rest on your exquisite bosom where I 
so love to pillow my head. Keep it there until the last 
hour when it seems to you that nothing more can come 
between me and shame. ... Hush-sh-sh, dear,” he 
added with passionate tenderness, checking the hot 
protest that at the word “shame” had sprung to her 
lips, “I cannot explain more fully now. I do not know 


what may happen. I am only a man, and who knows 
what subtle devilry those brutes might not devise for 
bringing the untamed adventurer to his knees. For the 
next ten days the Dauphin will be on the highroads 
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of France, on his way to safety. Every stage of his 
journey will be known to me. I can from between 
these four walls follow him and his escort step by step. 
Well, dear, I am but a man, already brought to shame- 
ful weakness by mere physical discomfort—the want of 
sleep—such a trifle after all; but in case my reason 
tottered—God knows what I might do-—then give this 
packet to Ffoulkes—it contains my final instructions— 
and he will know how to act. Promise me, dear heart, 
that you will not open the packet unless—unless mine 
own dishonour seems to you imminent—unless I have 
yielded to these brutes in this prison, and sent Ffoulkes 
or one of the others orders to exchange the Dauphin's 
life for mine; then, when mine own handwriting hath 
proclaimed me a coward, then and then only, give this 
packet to Ffoulkes. Promise me that, and also that 
when you and he have mastered its contents you will 
act exactly as I have commanded. Promise me that, 
dear, in your own sweet name, which may God bless, 
and in that of Ffoulkes, our loyal friend." 

Through the sobs that well-nigh choked her she 
murmured the promise he desired. 

His voice had grown hoarser and more spent with 
the inevitable reaction after the long and sustained 
effort, but the vigour of the spirit was untouched, the 
fervour, the enthusiasm. 

“Dear heart,” he murmured, “do not look on me 
Eldorado. II. 6 
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with those dear, scared eyes of yours. If there is aught 
that puzzles you in what I said, try and trust me 
awhile longer. Remember, I must save the Dauphin at 
all costs; mine honour is bound with his safety. What 
happens to me after that matters but little, yet I wish 
to live for your dear sake.” 

He drew a long breath which had naught of weari- 
ness in it. The haggard look had completely vanished 
from his face, the eyes were lighted up from within, the 
very soul of reckless daring and immortal gaiety illu- 
mined his whole personality. 

“Do not look so sad, little woman,” he said with a 
strange and sudden recrudescence of power; “those 
d——d murderers have not got me yet—even now." 

Then he went down like a log. 

The effort had been too prolonged — weakened 
nature reasserted her rights—and he lost consciousness. 
Marguerite, helpless and almost distraught with grief, 
had yet the strength of mind not to call for assistance. 
She pillowed the loved one’s head upon her breast, she 
kissed the dear, tired eyes, the poor throbbing temples. 
The unutterable pathos of seeing this man, who was 
always the personification of extreme vitality, energy, 
and boundless endurance and pluck, lying thus help- 
less, like a tired child, in her arms, was perhaps the 
saddest moment of this day of sorrow. But in her 
trust she never wavered for one instant, Much that he 
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had said had puzzled her; but the word “shame” 
coming from his own lips as a comment on himself 
never caused her the slightest pang of fear. She had 
quickly hidden the tiny packet in her kerchief. She 
would act point by point exactly as he had ordered her 
to do, and she knew that Ffoulkes would never waver 
either. 

Her heart ached well-nigh to breaking point. That 
which she could not understand had increased her 
anguish tenfold. If she could only have given way to 
tears she could have borne this final agony more easily. 
But the solace of tears was not for her; when those 
loved eyes once more opened to consciousness they 
should see hers glowing with courage and determination. 

There had been silence for a few minutes in the 
little cell. The soldiery outside, inured to their hideous 
duty, thought no doubt that the time had come for them 
to interfere. 

The iron bar was raised and thrown back with a 
loud crash, the butt-ends of muskets were grounded 
against the floor, and two soldiers made noisy irruption 
into the cell. 

** Hola, citizen! Wake up,” shouted one of the men; 
“you have not told us yet what you have done with 
Capet!” 

Marguerite uttered a cry of horror. Instinctively her 
arms were interposed between the unconscious man and 
6* 
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these inhuman creatures, with a beautiful gesture of pro- 
tecting motherhood. 

“He has fainted,” she said, her voice quivering with 
indignation. “My God! are you devils that you have 
not one spark of manhood in you?” 

The men shrugged their shoulders, and both laughed 
brutally. They had seen worse sights than this, since 
they served a Republic that ruled by bloodshed and by 
terror. They were own brothers in callousness and 
cruelty to those men who on this self-same spot a few 
months ago had watched the daily agony of a martyred 
Queen, or to those who had rushed into the Abbaye 
prison on that awful day in September, and at a word 
from their infamous leaders had put eighty defenceless 
prisoners—men, women, and children—to the sword. 

“Tell him to say what he has done with Capet,” said 
one of the soldiers now, and this rough command was 
accompanied with a coarse jest that sent the blood flaring 
up into Marguerite’s pale cheeks. 

The brutal laugh, the coarse words which accom- 
panied it, the insult flung at Marguerite, had penetrated 
to Blakeney’s slowly returning consciousness. With 
sudden strength, that appeared almost supernatural, he 
jumped to his feet, and before any of the others could 
interfere he had with clenched fist struck the soldier a 
full blow on the mouth, 

The man staggered back with a curse, the other 
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shouted for help; in a moment the narrow place swarmed 
with soldiers; Marguerite was roughly torn away from 
the prisoner's side, and thrust into the far corner of the 
cell, from where she only saw a confused mass of blue 
coats and white belts, and—towering for one brief 
moment above what seemed to her fevered fancy like a 
veritable sea of heads—the pale face of her husband, 
with widely dilated eyes searching the gloom for hers. 

*Remember!" he shouted, and his voice for that 
brief moment rang out clear and sharp above the din. 

Then he disappeared behind the wall of glistening 
bayonets, of blue coats and uplifted arms; mercifully 
for her she remembered nothing more very clearly. She 
felt herself being dragged out of the cell, the iron bar 
being thrust down behind her with a loud clang. Then 
in a vague, dreamy state of semi-unconsciousness she 
saw the heavy bolts being drawn back from the outer 
door, heard the grating of the key in the monumental 
lock, and the next moment a breath of fresh air brought 
the sensation of renewed life into her. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


AFTERWARDS, 


“I am sorry, Lady Blakeney,” said a harsh, dry voice 
close to her; “the incident at the end of your visit was 
none of our making, remember.” 

She turned away, sickened with horror at thought of 
contact with this wretch, She had heard the heavy 
oaken door swing to behind her on its ponderous hinges, 
and the key once again turn in the lock. She felt as if 
she had suddenly been thrust into a coffin, and that 
clods of earth were being thrown upon her breast, op- 
pressing her heart so that she could not breathe. 

Had she looked for the last time on the man whom 
she loved beyond everything else on earth, whom she 
worshipped more ardently day by day? Was she even 
now carrying within the folds of her kerchief a message 
from a dying man to his comrades? 

Mechanically she followed Chauvelin down the cor- 
ridor and along the passages which she had traversed a 
brief half-hour ago. From some distant church tower 
a clock tolled the hour of ten. It had then really only 
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been little more than thirty brief minutes since first she 
had entered this grim building, which seemed less stony 
than the monsters who held authority within it; to her 
it seemed that centuries had gone over her head during 
that time. She felt like an old woman, unable to 
straighten her back or to steady her limbs; she could 
only dimly see some few paces ahead the trim figure of 
Chauvelin walking with measured steps, his hands held 
behind his back, his head thrown up with what looked 
like triumphant defiance. 

At the door of the cubicle where she had been forced 
to submit to the indignity of being searched by a war- 
dress, the latter was now standing, waiting with charac- 
teristic stolidity. In her hand she held the steel files, 
the dagger and the purse which, as Marguerite passed, 
she held out to her. 

“Your property, citizeness,” she said placidly. 

She emptied the purse into her own hand, and 
solemnly counted out the twenty pieces of gold. She 
was about to replace them all into the purse, when Mar- 
guerite pressed one of them back into her wrinkled 
hand. : 

“Nineteen will be enough, citizeness,” she said; “keep 
one for yourself, not only for me, but for all the poor 
women who come here with their heart full of hope, and 
go hence with it full of despair.” 

The woman turned calm, lack-lustre eyes on her, 
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and silently pocketed the gold piece with a grudgingly 
muttered word of thanks. 

Chauvelin during this brief interlude, had walked 
thoughtlessly on ahead. Marguerite, peering down the 
length of the narrow corridor, spied his sable-clad figure 
some hundred metres further on as it crossed the dim 
circle of light thrown by one of the lamps. 

She was about to follow, when it seemed to her as 
if someone was moving in the darkness close beside her. 
The wardress was even now in the act of closing the 
door of her cubicle, and there were a couple of soldiers 
who were disappearing from view round one end of the 
passage, whilst Chauvelin’s retreating form was lost in the 
gloom at the other. 

There was no light close to where she herself was 
standing, and the blackness around her was as impene- 
trable as a veil; the sound of a human creature moving 
and breathing close to her in this intense darkness acted 
weirdly on her overwrought nerves. 

< Qui va là?" she called. 

There was a more distinct movement among the 
shadows this time, as of a swift tread on the flag-stones 
of the corridor. All else was silent round her, and now 
she could plainly hear those footsteps running rapidly 
down the passage away from her. She strained her 
eyes to see more clearly, and anon in one of the dim 
circles of light on ahead she spied a man's figure— 
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slender and darkly clad—walking quickly yet furtively 
like one pursued. As he crossed the light the man turned 
to look back. It was her brother Armand. 

Her first instinct was to call to him; the second 
checked that call upon her lips. 

Percy had said that Armand was in no danger; then 
why should he be sneaking along the dark corridors of 
this awful house of Justice if he was free and safe? 

Certainly, even at a distance, her brother’s move- 
ments suggested to Marguerite that he was in danger of 
being seen. He cowered in the darkness, tried to avoid 
the circles of light thrown by the lamps in the passage. 
At all costs Marguerite felt that she must warn him that 
the way he was going now would lead him straight into 
Chauvelin’s arms, and she longed to let him know that 
she was close by. 

Feeling sure that he would recognise her voice, she 
made pretence to turn back to the cubicle through the 
door of which the wardress had already disappeared, 
and called out as loudly as she dared: 

“Good night, citizeness!” 

But Armand—who surely must have heard—did not 
pause at the sound. Rather was he walking on now 
more rapidly than before. In less than a minute he 
would be reaching the spot where Chauvelin stood wait- 
ing for Marguerite. That end of the corridor, however, 
received no light from any of the lamps; strive how 
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she might, Marguerite could see nothing now either of 
Chauvelin or of Armand. 

Blindly, instinctively, she ran forward, thinking only 
to reach Armand, and to warn him to turn back before 
it was too late; before he found himself face to face with 
the most bitter enemy he and his nearest and dearest 
had ever had. But as she at last came to a halt at the 
end of the corridor, panting with the exertion of running 
and the fear for Armand, she almost fell up against 
Chauvelin, who was standing there alone and imper- 
turbable, seemingly having waited patiently for her. She 
could only dimly distinguish his face, the sharp features 
and thin cruel mouth, but she felt—more than she ac- 
tually saw—his cold, steely eyes fixed with a strange 
expression of mockery upon her. 

But of Armand there was no sign, and she—poor 
soul!—had difficulty in not betraying the anxiety which 
she felt for her brother. Had the flagstones swallowed 
him up? A door on the right was the only one that 
gave on the corridor at this point; it led to the con- 
cierge’s lodge, and thence out into the courtyard. Had 
Chauvelin been dreaming, sleeping with his eyes open, 
whilst he stood waiting for her, and had Armand suc- 
ceeded in slipping past him under cover of the darkness 
and through that door to safety that lay beyond these 
prison walls? 

Marguerite, miserably agitated, not knowing what to 
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think, looked somewhat wild-eyed on Chauvelin; he 
smiled, that inscrutable, mirthless smile of his, and said 
blandly: 

“Ts there aught else that I can do for you, citizeness? 
This is your nearest way out. No doubt Sir Andrew 
will be waiting to escort you home." 

Then as she—not daring either to reply or to ques- 
tion— walked straight up to the door, he hurried for- 
ward, prepared to open it for her. But before he did 
so he turned to her once again: 

“I trust that your visit has pleased you, Lady 
Blakeney,” he said suavely. “At what hour do you 
desire to repeat it to-morrow?” 

“To-morrow?” she reiterated in a vague, absent 
manner, for she was still dazed with the strange incident 
of Armand’s appearance and his flight. 

“Yes. You would like to see Sir Percy again to- 
morrow, would you not? I myself would gladly pay 
him a visit from time to time, but he does not care for 
my company. My colleague, citizen Héron, on the other 
hands, calls on him four times in every twenty-four 
hours; he does so a few moments before the changing 
of the guard, and stays chatting with Sir Percy until 
after the guard is changed, when he inspects the men 
and satisfies himself that no traitor has crept in among 
them. All the men are personally known to him, you 
see. "These hours are at five in the morning and again 
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at eleven, and then again at five and eleven in the even- 
ing. My friend Héron, as you see, is zealous and assi- 
duous, and, strangely enough, Sir Percy does not seem 
to view his visits with any displeasure. Now at any other 
hour of the day, Lady Blakeney, I pray you command 
me and I will arrange that citizen Héron grant you a 
second interview with the prisoner.” 

Marguerite had only listened to Chauvelin’s lengthy 
speech with half an ear; her thoughts still dwelt on the 
past half-hour with its bitter joy and its agonising pain; 
and fighting through her thoughts of Percy there was the 
recollection of Armand which so disquieted her. But 
though she had only vaguely listened to what Chauvelin 
was saying, she caught the drift of it. 

Madly she longed to accept his suggestion. The very 
thought of seeing Percy on the morrow was solace to her 
aching heart; it could feed on hope to-night instead of 
on its own bitter pain. But even during this brief mo- 
ment of hesitancy, and while her whole being cried out 
for this joy that her enemy was holding out to her, even 
then in the gloom ahead of her she seemed to see a 
vision of a pale face raised above a crowd of swaying 
heads, and of the eyes of the dreamer searching for her 
own, whilst the last sublime cry of perfect self-devotion 
once more echoed in her ear: 

“Remember!” 

The promise which she had given him, that would she 
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fulfil. The burden which she had laid on her shoulders 
she would try to bear as heroically as he was bearing 
his own. Aye, even at the cost of the supreme sorrow 
of never resting again in the haven of his arms. 

But in spite of sorrow, in spite of anguish so terrible 
that she could not imagine Death itself to have a more 
cruel sting, she wished above all to safeguard that final, 
attenuated thread of hope which was wound round the 
packet that lay hidden on her breast. 

She wanted, above all, not to arouse Chauvelin’s sus- 
picions by markedly refusing to visit the prisoner again 
—suspicions that might lead to her being searched once 
more and the precious packet filched from her. There- 
fore she said to him earnestly now: 

“T thank you, citizen, for your solicitude on my be- 
half, but you will understand, I think, that my visit to 
the prisoner has been almost more than I could bear. 
I cannot tell you at this moment whether to-morrow I 
should be in a fit state to repeat it.” 

“As you please," he replied urbanely. “But I pray 
you to remember one thing, and that is— —" 

He paused a moment while his restless eyes wan- 
dered rapidly over her face, trying, as it were, to get at 
the soul of this woman, at her innermost thoughts, which 
he felt were hidden from him. 

*Yes, citizen," she said quietly; *what is it that I 
am to remember ?” 
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“That it rests with you, Lady Blakeney, to put an 
end to the present situation.” 

“How?” 

“Surely you can persuade Sir Percy’s friends not to 
leave their chief in durance vile. They themselves could 
put an end to his troubles to-morrow.” 

“By giving up the Dauphin to you, you mean?” she 
retorted coldly. 

“Precisely.” 

“And you hoped— you still hope that by placing be- 
fore me the picture of your own fiendish cruelty against 
my husband you will induce me to act the part of a traitor 
towards him and a coward before his followers?” 

“Oh!” he said deprecatingly, “the cruelty now is 
no longer mine. Sir Percy’s release is in your hands, 
Lady Blakeney—in those of his followers. I should only 
be too willing to end the present intolerable situation. 
You and your friends are applying the last turn of the 
thumb-screw, not I——” 

She smothered the cry of horror that had risen to her 
lips. The man's cold-blooded sophistry was threatening 
to make a breach in her armour of self-control. 

She would no longer trust herself to speak, but made 
a quick movement towards the door. 

He shrugged his shoulders as if the matter were now 
entirely out of his control. Then he opened the door 
for her to pass out, and as her skirts brushed against 
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him he bowed with studied deference, murmuring a 
| cordial “Good night!” 

“And remember, Lady Blakeney,” he added politely, 
“that should you at any time desire to communicate 
with me at my rooms, 19, Rue Dupuy, I hold myself 
entirely at your service.” 

Then as her tall, graceful figure disappeared in the 
outside gloom he passed his thin hand over his mouth 
as if to wipe away the last lingering signs of triumphant 
irony: 

“The second visit will work wonders, I think, my 


fine lady,” he murmured under his breath. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


AN INTERLUDE, 


Ir was close on midnight now, and still they sat 
opposite one another, he the friend and she the wife, 
talking over that brief half-hour that had meant an 
eternity to her. 

Marguerite had tried to tell Sir Andrew everything; 
bitter as it was to put into actual words the pathos and 
misery which she had witnessed, yet she would hide 
nothing from the devoted comrade whom she knew 
Percy would trust absolutely. To him she repeated 
every word that Percy had uttered, described every in- 
flection of his voice, those enigmatical phrases which 
she had not understood, and together they cheated one 
another into the belief that hope lingered somewhere 
hidden in those words. 

“I am not going to despair, Lady Blakeney,” said 
Sir Andrew firmly; *and, moreover, we are not going to 
disobey. I would stake my life that even now Blakeney 
has some scheme in his mind which is embodied in the 
various letters which he has given you, and which— 
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Heaven help us in that case!—we might thwart by dis- 
obedience. To-morrow in the late afternoon I will 
escort you to the Rue de Charonne. It is a house that 
we all know well, and which Armand, of course, knows 
too. I had already enquired there two days ago to 
ascertain whether by chance St. Just was not in hiding 
there, but Lucas, the landlord and old-clothes dealer, 
knew nothing about him.” 

Marguerite told him about her swift vision of 
Armand in the dark corridor of the house of Justice. 

“Can you understand it, Sir Andrew?” she asked, 
fixing her deep, luminous eyes enquiringly upon him. 

“No, I cannot,” he said, after an almost imper- 
ceptible moment of hesitancy; “but we shall see him 
to-morrow. I have no doubt that Mademoiselle Lange 
will know where to find him; and now that we know 
where she is, all our anxiety about him, at any rate, 
should soon be at an end.” 

He rose and made some allusion to the lateness of 
the hour. Somehow it seemed to her that her devoted 
friend was trying to hide his innermost thoughts from 
her. She watched him with an anxious, intent gaze. 

“Can you understand it all, Sir Andrew?” she 
reiterated with a pathetic note of appeal. 

“No, no!” he said firmly. “On my soul, Lady 
Blakeney, I know no more of Armand than you do 
yourself. But I am sure that Percy is right. The boy 
Eldorado, I, 7 
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frets because remorse must have assailed him by now. 
Had he but obeyed implicitly that day, as we all 
did——" 


But he could not frame the whole terrible proposi- 
tion into words. Bitterly as he himself felt on the sub- 
ject of Armand, he would not add yet another burden 
to this devoted woman's heavy load of misery. 


“It was Fate, Lady Blakeney,” he said after awhile. 
“Fate! a damnable fate which did it all. Great God! 
to think of Blakeney in the hands of those brutes seems 
so horrible that at times I feel as if the whole thing 
were a nightmare, and that the next moment we shall 
both wake hearing his merry voice echoing through this 
room." 


He tried to cheer her with words of hope that he 
knew were but chimeras. A heavy weight of des- 
pondency lay on his heart. The letter from his chief 
was hidden against his breast; he would study it anon 
in the privacy of his own apartment so as to commit 
every word to memory that related to the measures for 
the ultimate safety of the child-King. After that it 
would have to be destroyed, lest it fell into inimical 
hands. 


Soon he bade Marguerite good night. She was 
tired out, body and soul, and he—her faithful friend — 
vaguely wondered how long she would be able to with- 
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stand the strain of so much sorrow, such unspeakable 
misery. 

When at last she was alone Marguerite made brave 
efforts to compose her nerves so as to obtain a certain 
modicum of sleep that night. But, strive how she 
might, sleep would not come. How could it? when be- 
fore her wearied brain there rose constantly that awful 
vision of Percy in the long, narrow cell, with weary 
head bent over his arm, those fiends shouting persis- 
tently in his ear: 

“Wake up, citizen! Tell us, where is Capet?” 

The fear obsessed her that his mind might give 
way; for the mental agony of such intense weariness 
must be well-nigh impossible to bear. In the dark, as 
she sat hour after hour at the open window, looking out 
in the direction where through the veil of snow the grey 
walls of the Chatelet prison towered silent and grim, 
she seemed to see his pale, drawn face with almost 
appalling reality; she could see every line of it, and 
could study it with the intensity borne of a terrible fear. 

How long would the ghostly glimmer of merriment 
still linger in the eyes? When would the hoarse, mirth- 
less laugh rise to the lips, that awful laugh that pro- 
claims madness? Oh! she could have screamed now 
with the awfulness of this haunting terror. Ghouls 
seemed to be mocking her out of the darkness, every 
flake of snow that fell silently on the window-sill be- 
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came a grinning face that taunted and derided; every 
cry in the silence of the night, every footstep on the 
quay below turned to hideous jeers hurled at her by 
tormenting fiends. 

She closed the window quickly, for she feared that 
she would go mad. For an hour after that she walked 
up and down the room making violent efforts to control 
her nerves, to find a glimmer of that courage which 
she promised Percy that she would have. 
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CHAPTER. IX. 
SISTERS. 


Tue morning found her fagged out, but more calm. 
Later on she managed to drink some coffee, and having 
washed and dressed, she prepared to go out. 

Sir Andrew appeared in time to ascertain her 
wishes. 

“I promised Percy to go to the Rue de Charonne 
in the late afternoon," she said. “I have some hours 
to spare, and mean to employ them in trying to find 
speech with Mademoiselle Lange." 

*Blakeney has told you where she lives?" 

*Yes. In the Square du Roule. I know it well. 
I can be there in half an hour." 

He, of course, begged to be allowed to accompany 
her, and anon they were walking together quickly up 
toward the Faubourg St. Honoré. The snow had 
ceased falling, but it was still very cold, but neither 
Marguerite no Sir Andrew were conscious of the tem- 
perature or of any outward signs around them. They 


walked on silently until they reached the torn-down- 
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gates of the Square du Roule; there Sir Andrew parted 
from Marguerite after having appointed to meet her an 
hour later at a small eating-house he knew of where 
they could have some food together, before starting on 
their long expedition to the Rue de Charonne. 

Five minutes later Marguerite Blakeney was shown 
in by worthy Madame Belhomme, into the quaint and 
pretty drawing-room with its soft-toned hangings and 
old-world air of faded grace. Mademoiselle Lange was 
sitting there, in a capacious armchair, which encircled 
her delicate figure with its frame-work of dull old gold. 

She was ostensibly reading when Marguerite was 
announced, for an open book lay on a table beside her; 
but it seemed to the visitor that mayhap the young 
girl's thoughts had played truant from her work, for 
her pose was listless and apathetic, and there was a 
look of grave trouble upon the childlike face. 

She rose when Marguerite entered, obviously puzzled 
at the unexpected visit, and somewhat awed at the 
appearance of this beautiful woman with the sad look 
in her eyes. 

*[ must crave your pardon, Mademoiselle," said 
Lady Blakeney as soon as the door had once more 
closed on Madame Belhomme, and she found herself 
alone with the young girl. “This visit at such an early 
hour must seem to you an intrusion. But I am Mar- 
guerite St. Just, and——” 
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Her smile and outstretched hand completed the 
sentence. 

“St. Just!” exclaimed Jeanne. 

“Yes. Armand’s sister!” 

A swift blush rushed to the girl’s pale cheeks; her 
brown eyes expressed unadulterated joy. Marguerite, 
who was studying her closely, was conscious that her 
poor aching heart went out to this exquisite child, the 
far-off innocent cause of so much misery. 

Jeanne, a little shy, a little confused and nervous in 
her movements, was pulling a chair close to the fire, 
begging Marguerite to sit. Her words came out all the 
while in short, jerky sentences, and from time to time 
she stole swift, shy glances at Armand's sister. 

“You will forgive me, Mademoiselle,” said Marguerite, 
whose simple and calm manner quickly tended to soothe 
Jeanne Lange’s confusion; “but I was so anxious about 
my brother—I do not know where to find him.” 

“And so you came to me, Madame?” 

“Was I wrong?" à 

*Oh, no! But what made you think that—that I 
would know?” 


“T guessed," said Marguerite, with a smile. 

“You had heard about me then?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Through whom? Did Armand tell you about me?” 
“No, alas! I have not seen him this past fortnight, 
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since you, Mademoiselle, came into his life; but many 
of Armand’s friends are in Paris just now; one of them 
knew, and he told me.” 

The soft blush had now overspread the whole of 
the girl’s face, even down to her graceful neck. She 
waited to see Marguerite comfortably installed in an 
armchair, then she resumed shyly: 

“And it was Armand who told me all about you. 
He loves you so dearly.” 

“Armand and I were very young children when we 
lost our parents,” said Marguerite softly, “and we were 
all in all to each other then. And until I married he 
was the man I loved best in all the world!” 

“He told me you were married—to an Englishman.” 

mes?” 

“He loves England too. At first he always talked 
of my going there with him as his wife, and of the 
happiness we should find there together.” 

“Why do you say ‘at first??? 

“He talks less about England now.” 

“Perhaps he feels that now you know all about it, 
and that you understand each other with regard to the 
future.” 

“Perhaps.” 

Jeanne sat opposite to Marguerite on a low stool by 
the fire. Her elbows were resting on her knees, and 
her face just now was half-hidden by the wealth of her 
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brown curls. She looked exquisitively pretty sitting like 
this, with just the suggestion of sadness in the listless 
pose. Marguerite had come here to-day prepared to 
hate this young girl, who in a few brief days had stolen 
not only Armand’s heart, but his allegiance to his chief 
and his trust in him. Since last night, when she had 
seen her brother sneak silently past her like a thief in 
the night, she had nurtured thoughts of ill-will and 
anger against Jeanne. 

But hatred and anger had melted at sight of this 
child. Marguerite, with the perfect understanding born 
of love itself, had soon realised the charm which a 
woman like Mademoiselle Lange must of necessity exer- 
cise over a chivalrous, enthusiastic nature like Armand’s. 
The sense of protection—the strongest perhaps that 
exists in a good man’s heart—would draw him irre- 
sistibly to this beautiful child, with the great, appealing 
eyes, and the look of pathos that pervaded the entire 
face. Marguerite, looking in silence. on the dainty 
picture before her, found it in her heart to forgive 
Armand for disobeying his chief when those eyes 
beckoned to him in a contrary direction. 

How could he, how could any chivalrous man endure 
the thought of this delicate, fresh flower lying crushed 
and drooping in the hands of monsters who respected 
neither courage nor purity? And Armand had been 
more than human, or mayhap less, if he had indeed 
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consented to leave the fate of the girl whom he had 
sworn to love and protect in other hands than his own. 

It seemed almost as if Jeanne was conscious of the 
fixity of Marguerite’s gaze, for though she did not turn 
to look at her, the flush gradually deepened in her 
cheeks. 

“Mademoiselle Lange,” said Marguerite gently, “do 
you not feel that you can trust me?” 

She held out her two hands to the girl, and Jeanne 
slowly turned to her. The next moment she was 
kneeling at Marguerite’s feet and kissing the beautiful 
kind hands that had been stretched out to her with 
such sisterly love. 

“Indeed, indeed, I do trust you," she said, and 
looked with tear-dimmed eyes in the pale face above 
her. *I have longed for someone in whom I could 
confide. I have been so lonely lately, and Armand — —" 

With an impatient little gesture she brushed away 
the tears which had gathered in her eyes. 

*What has Armand been doing?" asked Marguerite, 
with an encouraging smile. 

*Oh, nothing to grieve me!" replied the young girl 
eagerly, “for he is kind, and good, and chivalrous and 
noble. Oh, I love him with all my heart! I loved him 
from the moment that I set eyes on him, and then he 
came to see me—perhaps you know! And he talked 
so beautiful] about England, and so nobly about his 
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leader the Scarlet Pimpernel — have you heard of 
him?” 

“Yes,” said Marguerite, smiling. “I have heard of 
him.” 

“Tt was that day that citizen Héron came with his 
soldiers! Oh! you do not know citizen Héron. He is 
the most cruel man in France. In Paris he is hated by 
everyone, and no one is safe from his spies. He came 
to arrest Armand, but I was able to fool him and to 
save Armand. And after that,” she added with charming 
naïveté, “I felt as if, having saved Armand’s life, he 
belonged to me—and his love for me had made me his.” 

“Then I was arrested,” she continued, after a slight 
pause, and at the recollection of what she had endured 
then her fresh voice still trembled with horror. 

“They dragged me to prison, and I spent two days 
in a dark cell, where——” 

She hid her face in her hands, whilst a few sobs 
shook her whole frame; then she resumed more calmly: 

“I had seen nothing of Armand. I wondered where 
he was, and I knew that he would be eating out his 
heart with anxiety for me. But God was watching over 
me. At first I was transferred to the Temple prison, 
and there a kind creature—a sort of man-of-all-work in 
the prison—took compassion on me. I do not know 
how he contrived it, but one morning very early he 
brought me some filthy old rags which he told me to 
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put on quickly, and when I had done that he bade me 
follow him. Oh! he was a very dirty, wretched man 
himself, but he must have had a kind heart. He took 
me by the hand and made me carry his broom and 
brushes. Nobody took much notice of us, the dawn 
was only just breaking, and the passages were very dark 
and deserted; only once some soldiers began to chaff 
him about me: “C’est ma fille—quoi?’ he said roughly. 
I very nearly laughed then, only I had the good sense 
to restrain myself, for I knew that my freedom, and 
perhaps my life, depended on my not betraying myself. 
My grimy, tattered guide took me with him right through 
the interminable corridors of that awful building, whilst 
I prayed fervently to God for him and for myself. We 
got out by one of the service stairs and exit, and then 
he dragged me through some narrow streets until we 
came to a corner where a covered cart stood waiting. 
My kind friend told me to get into the cart, and then 
he bade the driver on the box take me straight to a 
house in the Rue St. Germain l'Auxerrois. Oh! I was 
infinitely grateful to the poor creature who had helped 
me to get out of that awful prison, and I would gladly 
have given him some money, for I am sure he was very 
poor; but I had none by me. He told me that I should 
be quite safe in the house in the Rue St. Germain 
PAuxerrois, and begged me to wait there patiently for 
a few days, until I heard from one who had my welfare 
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at heart, and who would further arrange for my 
safety." 

Marguerite had listened silently to this narrative so 
naively told by this child, who obviously had no idea 
to whom she owed her freedom and her life. While the 
girl talked, her mind could follow with unspeakable 
pride and happiness every phase of that scene in the 
early dawn when that mysterious, ragged man-of-all- 
work, unbeknown even to the woman whom he was 
saving, risked his own noble life for the sake of her 
whom his friend and comrade loved. 

*And did you never see again the kind man to 
whom you owe your life?" she asked. 

“No!” replied Jeanne. “I never saw him since; 
but when I arrived at the Rue St. Germain l'Auxerrois 
I was told by the good people who took charge of me 
that the ragged man-of-all-work had been none other 
than the mysterious Englishman whom Armand reveres, 
he whom they call the Scarlet Pimpernel." 

*But you did not stay very long in the Rue St. 
Germain l'Auxerrois, did you?" 

“No. Only three days. The third day I received 
a communiqué from the Committee of General Security, 
together with an unconditional certificate of safety. It 
meant that I was free—quite free. Oh! I could 
scarcely believe it. I laughed and I cried until the 
people in the house thought that I had gone mad. 
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The past few days had been such a horrible night- 
mare." 

* And then you saw Armand again?" 

“Yes. They told him that I was free. And he 
came here to see me. He often comes; he will be here 
anon." 

*But are you not afraid on his account and your 
own? He is—he must be still—‘suspect’; a well- 
known adherent of the Scarlet Pimpernel he would be 
safer out of Paris." 

*No! oh, no! Armand is in no danger. He, too, 
has an unconditional certificate of safety." 

*An unconditional certificate of safety?" asked 
Marguerite, whilst a deep frown of grave puzzlement 
appeared between her brows. “What does that 
mean?” 

“Tt means that he is free to come and go as he 
likes; that neither he nor I have anything to fear from 
Héron and his awful spies. Oh! but for that sad and 
careworn look on Armand's face we could be so happy; 
but he is so unlike himself. He is Armand and yet 
another; his look at times quite frightens me." 

“Yet you know why he is so sad,” said Marguerite 
in a strange, toneless voice which she seemed quite 
unable to control, for that tonelessness came from a 
terrible sense of suffocation, of a feeling as if her heart- 
strings were being gripped by huge, hard hands. 
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*Yes, I know," said Jeanne half hesitatingly, as if 
knowing, she was still unconvinced. 

*His chief, his comrade, the friend of whom you 
speak, the Scarlet Pimpernel, who risked his life in order 
to save yours, Mademoiselle, is a prisoner in the hands 
of those that hate him." 

Marguerite had spoken with sudden vehemence. 
There was almost an appeal in her voice now, as if she 
were trying not to convince Jeanne only, but also herself, 
of something that was quite simple, quite straightforward, 
and yet which appeared to be receding from her, an 
intangible something, a spirit that was gradually yielding 
to a force as yet unborn, to a phantom that had not 
yet emerged from out chaos. 

But Jeanne seemed unconscious of all this. Her 
mind was absorbed in Armand, the man whom she 
loved in her simple, whole-hearted way, and who had 
seemed so different of late. 

“Oh, yes!” she said with a deep, sad sigh, whilst 
the ever-ready tears once more gathered in her eyes, 
“Armand is very unhappy because of him. The Scarlet 
Pimpernel was his friend; Armand loved and revered 
| him. Did you know," added the girl, turning large, 
| horror-filled eyes on Marguerite, “that they want some 
| information from him about the Dauphin, and to force 
! him to give it they—they——” 

“Yes, I know,” said Marguerite. 
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*Can you wonder, then, that Armand is unhappy? 
Oh! last night after he went from me, I cried for hours, 
just because he had looked so sad. He no longer talks 
of happy England, of the cottage we were to have, and 
of the Kentish orchards in May. He has not ceased to 
love me, for at times his love seems so great that I 
tremble with a delicious sense of fear. But oh! his love 
for me no longer makes him happy." 

Her head had gradually sunk lower and lower on 
her breast, her yoice died down in a murmur broken 
by heartrending sighs. Every generous impulse in 
Marguerite’s noble nature prompted her to take that 
sorrowing child in her arms, to comfort her if she could, 
to reassure her if she had the power. But a strange icy 
feeling had gradually invaded her heart, even whilst 
she listened to the simple unsophisticated talk of Jeanne 
Lange. Her hands felt numb and clammy, and in- 
stinctively she withdrew away from the near vicinity of 
1 the girl. She felt as if the room, the furniture in it, 
even the window before her were dancing a wild and 
curious dance, and that from everywhere around strange 
whistling sounds reached her ears, which caused her 
head to whirl and her brain to reel. 

Jeanne had buried her head in her hands. She 
4 was crying—softly, almost humbly at first, as if half 
ashamed of her grief; then, suddenly it seemed, as if 
she could not contain herself any longer, a heavy sob 
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escaped her throat and shook her whole delicate frame 
with its violence. Sorrow no longer would be gainsaid, 
it insisted on physical expression—that awful tearing of 
the heartstrings which leaves the body numb and panting 
with pain. 

In a moment Marguerite had forgotten; the dark 
and shapeless phantom that had knocked at the gate 
of her soul was relegated back into chaos. It ceased to 
be, it was made to shrivel and to burn in the great 
seething cauldron of womanly sympathy. What part 
this child had played in the vast cataclysm of mysery 
which had dragged a noble-hearted enthusiast into the 
dark torture-chamber, whence the only outlet led to the 
guillotine, she—Marguerite Blakeney—did not know; 
what part Armand, her brother, had played in it, that 
she would not dare to guess; all that she knew was 
that here was a loving heart that was filled with pain— 
a young, inexperienced soul that was having its first 
tussle with the grim realities of life—and every motherly 
instinct in Marguerite was aroused. 

She rose and gently drew the young girl up from 
her knees, and then closer to her; she pillowed the grief- 
stricken head against her shoulder, and murmured 
gentle, comforting words into the tiny ear. 

“T have news for Armand,” she whispered, “that 
will comfort him, a message—a letter from his friend. 
You will see, dear, that when Armand reads it he will 
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become a changed man; you see, Armand acted a little 
foolishly a few days ago. His chief had given him 


orders which he disregarded—he was so anxious about 


you—he should have obeyed; and now, mayhap, he 


feels that his disobedience may have been the—the in- 
nocent cause of much misery to others; that is, no 
doubt, the reason why he is so sad. ‘The letter from 
his friend will cheer him, you will see.” 

“Do you really think so, Madame?” murmured 
Jeanne, in whose tear-stained eyes the indomitable hope- 
fulness of youth was already striving to shine. 

“I am sure of it,” assented Marguerite. - 

And for the moment she was absolutely sincere. The 
phantom had entirely vanished. She would even, had 
he dared to reappear, have mocked and derided him 
for his futile attempt at turning the sorrow in her heart 
to a veritable hell of bitterness. 
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CHAPTER X. 
LITTLE MOTHER. 


THE two women, both so young still, but each of 
them with a mark of sorrow already indelibly graven in 
her heart, were clinging to one another, bound together 
by the strong bond of sympathy. And but for the 
sadness of it all it were difficult to conjure up a more 
beautiful picture than that which they presented as they 
stood side by side; Marguerite, tall and stately as an 
exquisite lily, with the crown of her ardent hair and the 
glory of her deep blue eyes, and Jeanne Lange, dainty 
and delicate, with the brown curls and the childlike 
droop of the soft, moist lips. 

Thus Armand saw them when, a moment or two 
later, he entered unannounced. He had pushed open 
the door, and looked on the two women silently for a 
second or two; on the girl whom he loved so dearly, 
for whose sake he had committed the great, the un- 
pardonable sin which would send him for ever hence- 
forth, Cain-like, a wanderer on the face of the earth; 
and the other, his sister, her whom a Judas act would 


condemn to lonely sorrow and widowhood. 
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He could have cried out in an agony of remorse, 
and it was the groan of acute soul anguish which es- 
caped his lips that drew Marguerite’s attention to his 
presence. 

Even though many things that Jeanne Lange had 
said had prepared her for a change in her brother, she 
was immeasurably shocked by his appearance. He had 
always been slim and rather below the average in height, 
but now his usually upright and trim figure seemed to 
have shrunken within itself; his clothes hung baggy on 
his shoulders, his hands appeared waxen and emaciated, 
but the greatest change was in his face, in the wide 
circles round the eyes that spoke of wakeful nights, in 
the hollow cheeks, and the mouth that had wholly for- 
gotten how to smile. 

Percy after a week’s misery immured in a dark and 
miserable prison, deprived of food and rest, did not 
look such a physical wreck as did Armand St. Just, who 
was free. 

Marguerite’s heart reproached her for what she felt 
had been neglect, callousness on her part. Mutely, 
within herself, she craved his forgiveness for the appear- 
ance of that phantom which should never have come 
forth from- out the chaotic hell which had engendered it. 

“Armand!” she cried. 

And the loving arms that had guided his baby foot- 
steps long ago, the tender hands that had wiped his 
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boyish tears, were stretched out with unalterable love 
toward him. 
“T have a message for you, dear," she said gently— 
*a letter from him. Mademoiselle Jeanne allowed me 
to wait here for you until you came." 
Silently, like a little shy mouse, Jeanne had slipped 
out of the room. Her pure love for Armand had en- 
nobled every one of her thoughts, and her innate kind- | 
liness and refinement had already suggested that brother | 
and sister would wish to be alone. At the door she | 
had turned and met Armand's look. That look had 
satisfied her; she felt that in it she had read the ex- 
pression of his love, and to it she had responded with 
a glance that spoke of hope for a future meeting. 
As soon as the door had closed on Jeanne Lange, 
| Armand, with an impulse that refused to be checked, 
threw himself into his sister’s arms. The present, with 
| all its sorrows, its remorse and its shame, had sunk 
| away; only the past remained—the unforgettable past, 
r when Marguerite was “little mother"—the soother, the 
l comforter, the healer, the ever-willing receptacle wherein 
he had been wont to pour the burden of his childish r 
griefs, of his boyish escapades. 

| Conscious that she could not know everything—not 

yet, at any rate—he gave himself over to the rapture of 

this pure embrace, the last time, mayhap, that those 

| fond arms would close round him in unmixed tender- 
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ness, the last time that those fond lips would murmur 
words of affection and of comfort. 

To-morrow those same lips would, perhaps, curse 
the traitor, and the small hand be raised in wrath, 
pointing an avenging finger on the Judas. 

“Little mother," he whispered, babbling like a child, 
“it is good to see you again." 

“And I have brought you a message from Percy,” 
she said, *a letter which he begged me to give you as 
soon as maybe." 

*You have seen him?" he asked. 

She nodded silently, unable to speak. Not now, not 
when her nerves were strung to breaking pitch, would 
she trust herself to speak of that awful yesterday. She 
groped in the folds of her gown and took the packet 
which Percy had given her for Armand. It felt quite 
bulky in her hand. 

“There is quite a good deal there for you to read, 
dear," she said. “Percy begged me to give you this, 
and then to let you read it when you were alone." 

She pressed the packet into his hand. Armand’s 
face was ashen pale. He clung to her with strange, 
nervous tenacity; the paper which he held in one 
hand seemed to sear his fingers as with a branding- 
iron. 

“I will slip away now,” she said, for strangely enough 
since Percy's message had been in Armand's hand she 
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was once again conscious of that awful feeling of iciness | 
round her heart, a sense of numbness that paralysed her 
very thoughts. 

i “You will make my excuses to Mademoiselle Lange,” 

| she said, trying to smile. “When you have read, you 

i will wish to see her alone." 


Gently she disengaged herself from Armand's grasp 

and made for the door. He appeared dazed, staring 

ia down at that paper which was scorching his fingers. 
Only when her hand was on the latch did he seem to | 


realise that she was going. 

“Little mother,” came involuntarily to his lips. 

She came straight back to him and took both his 
wrists in her small hands. She was taller than he, and M 
his head was slightly bent forward. Thus she towered 
over him, loving but strong, her great, earnest eyes 
searching his soul. 

*When shall I see you again, little mother?" he : 
asked. 

“Read your letter, dear,” she replied, “and when 
you have read it, if you care to impart its contents to 
me, come to-night to my lodgings, Quai de la Ferraille, 
above the saddler’s shop. But if there is aught in it 
that you do not wish me to know, then do not come; 
I shall understand. Good-bye, dear.” 

She took his head between her two cold hands, and 
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as it was still bowed she placed a tender kiss, as of a 
long farewell, upon his hair. 


Then she went out of the room. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE LETTER. 


ARMAND sat in the armchair in front of the fire. His 
head rested against one hand; in the other he held the 
letter written by the friend whom he had betrayed. 

Twice he had read it now, and already was every 
word of that minute, clear writing graven upon the 
innermost fibres of his body, upon the most secret cells 
of his brain. 


Armand, I know. I knew even before Chauvelin came to 
tell me, and stood there hoping to gloat over the soul-agony of a 
man who finds that he has been betrayed by this dearest friend. 
But that d——d reprobate did not get that satisfaction, for I was 
prepared. Not only do I know, Armand, but I understand. I, 
who do not know what love is, have realised how small a thing is 
honour, loyalty, or friendship when weighed in the balance of a 
loved one's need. 

To save Jeanne you sold me to Héron and his crowd. We 
are men, Armand, and the word “Forgiveness” has only been 
spoken once these past two thousand years, and then it was spoken 
by Divine lips. But Marguerite loves you, and mayhap soon you 
will be all that is left her to love on this earth. Because of this 
she must never know ... As for you, Armand—well God help 
you! But meseems that the hell which you are enduring now is 
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ten thousand times worse than mine. I have heard your furtive 
footsteps in the corridor outside the grated window of this cell, and 
would not then have exchanged my hell for yours. Therefore, 
Armand, and because Marguerite loves you, I would wish to turn 
to you in the hour that I need help. I am in a tight corner, but 
the hour may come when a comrade’s hand might mean life to me. 
I have thought of you, Armand: partly because having taken more 
than my life, your own belongs to me, and partly because the plan 
which I have in my mind will carry with it grave risks for the man 
who stands by me. 

I swore once that never would I risk a comrade's life to save 
mine own; but matters are so different now... we are both in 
hell, Armand, and I in striving to get out of mine will be showing 
you a way out of yours. 

Will you retake possession of your lodgings in the Rue-de la 
Croix Blanche? I should always know then where to find you on 
an emergency. But if at any time you receive another letter from 
me, be its contents what they may, act in accordance with the 
letter, and send a copy of it at once to Ffoulkes or to Marguerite. 
Keep in close touch with them both. Tell her I so far forgave 
your disobedience (there was nothing more) that I may yet trust 
my life and mine honour in your hands. 

I shall have no means of ascertaining definitely whether you 
will do all that I ask; but somehow, Armand, I know that 
you will. 


For the third time Armand read the letter through. 
“But, Armand,” he repeated, murmuring the words 
softly under his breath, “I know that you will.” 
Prompted by some indefinable instinct, moved by a 
force that compelled, he allowed himself to glide from 
the chair onto the floor, onto his knees. 
All the pent-up bitterness, the humiliation, the shame 
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of the past few days, surged up from his heart to his 
lips in one great cry of pain. 

“My God!” he whispered, “give me the chance of 
giving my life for him.” 

Alone and unwatched, he gave himself over for a 
few brief moments to the almost voluptuous delight of 
giving free rein to his grief. The hot Latin blood in 
him, tempestuous in all its passions, was firing his heart 
and brain now with the glow of devotion and of self- 
sacrifice. 

The calm, self-centred Anglo-Saxon temperament— 
the almost fatalistic acceptance of failure without re- 
proach yet without despair, which Percy’s letter to him 
had evidenced in so marked a manner—was, mayhap, 
somewhat beyond the comprehension of this young 
enthusiast, with pure Gallic blood in his veins, who was 
ever wont to allow his most elemental passions to sway 
his actions. But though he did not altogether under- 
stand, Armand St. Just could fully appreciate. All that 
was noble and loyal in him rose triumphant from be- 
neath the devastating ashes of his own shame. 

Soon his mood calmed down, his look grew less wan 
and haggard. Hearing Jeanne’s discreet and mouse- 
like steps in the next room, he rose quickly and hid 
the letter in the pocket of his coat. 

She came in and enquired anxiously about Mar- 
guerite; a hurriedly expressed excuse from him, how- 
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ever, satisfied her easily enough. She wanted to be 
alone with Armand, happy to see that he held his head 
more erect to-day, and that the look as of a hunted 
creature had entirely gone from his eyes. 

She ascribed this happy change to Marguerite, find- 
ing it in her heart to be grateful to the sister for having 
accomplished what the fiancee had failed to do. 

For awhile they remained together, sitting side by 
side, speaking at times, but mostly silent, seeming to 
savour the return of truant happiness. Armand felt like 
a sick man who had obtained a sudden surcease from 
pain. He looked round him with a kind of melancholy 
delight on this room which he had entered for the first 
time less than a fortnight ago, and which already was 
so full of memories. 

Those first hours spent at the feet of Jeanne Lange, 
how exquisite they had been, how fleeting in the per- 
fection of their happiness! Now they seemed to belong 
to a far distant past, evanescent like the perfume of 
violets, swift in their flight like the winged steps of youth. 
Blakeney’s letter had effectually taken the bitter sting 
from out his remorse, but it had increased his already 
over-heavy load of inconsolable sorrow. 

Later in the day he turned his footsteps in the 
direction of the river, to the house in the Quai de la 
Ferraille above the saddler’s shop. Marguerite had re- 
turned alone from the expedition to the Rue de Charonne. 
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Whilst Sir Andrew took charge of the little party of 
fugitives and escorted them out of Paris, she came back 
to her lodgings in order to collect her belongings, pre- 
paratory to taking up her quarters in the house of Lucas, 
the old-clothes dealer. She returned also because she 
hoped to see Armand. 

“If you care to impart the contents of the letter to 
me, come to my lodgings to-night,” she had said. 

All day a phantom had haunted her, the phantom 
of an agonising suspicion. 

But now the phantom had vanished never to return. 
Armand was sitting close beside her, and he told her 
that the chief had selected him amongst all the others 
to stand by him inside the walls of Paris until the last. 

“T shall mayhap,” thus closed that precious docu- 
ment, “have no means of ascertaining definitely whether 
you will act in accordance with this letter. But some- 
how, Armand, I know that you will.” 

*[ know that you will, Armand,” reiterated Mar- 
guerite fervently. 

She had only been too eager to be convinced; the 
dread and dark suspicion which had been like a hideous 
poisoned sting had only vaguely touched her soul; it 
had not gone in very deeply. How could it, when in 
its death-dealing passage it encountered the rampart of 
tender, motherly love? 

Armand, trying to read his sister's thoughts in the 
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depths of her blue eyes, found the look in them limpid 
and clear. Percy's message to Armand had reassured 
her just as he had intended that it should do. Fate 
had dealt over harshly with her as it was, and Blakeney's 
remorse for the sorrow which he had already caused 
her, was scarcely less keen than Armand’s. He did 
not wish her to bear the intolerable burden of hatred 
against her brother; and by binding St. Just close to 
him at the supreme hour of danger he hoped to prove 
to the woman whom he loved so passionately that 
Armand was worthy of trust. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE LAST PHASE. 


«WELL? How is it now?" 

*'The last phase, I think." 

*He will yield?" 

* He must." 

*Bah! you have said it yourself often enough; those 
English are tough." 

“It takes time to hack them to pieces, perhaps. In 
this case even you, citizen Chauvelin, said that it would 
take time. Well, it has taken just seventeen days, and 
now the end is in sight." 

It was close on midnight in the guard-room, which 
gave on the innermost cell of the Conciergerie. Héron 
had just visited the prisoner as was his wont at this 
hour of the night. He had watched the changing of 
the guard, inspected the night-watch, questioned the 
sergeant in charge, and finally he had been on the 
point of retiring to his own new quarters in the house 
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of Justice, in the near vicinity of the Conciergerie, when 
citizen Chauvelin entered the guard-room unexpectedly 
and detained his colleague with the peremptory ques- 
tion: 

*How is it now?" 

«If you are so near the end, citizen Héron,” he now 
said, sinking his voice to a whisper, “why not make a 
final effort and end it to-night?" 

“I wish I could; the anxiety is wearing me out 
more than him," he added with a jerky movement of 
the head in the direction of the inner cell. 

*Shall I try?" rejoined Chauvelin grimly. 

*Yes, an you wish." 

Citizen Héron's long limbs were sprawling on a 
guard-room chair. In this low narrow room he looked 
like some giant whose body had been carelessly and 
loosely put together by a ’prentice hand in the art of 
manufacture. His broad shoulders were bent, probably 
under the weight of anxiety to which he had referred, 
and his head, with the lank, shaggy hair overshadowing 
the brow, was sunk deep down on his chest. 

Chauvelin looked on his friend and associate with 
no small measure of contempt. He would no doubt 
have vastly preferred to conclude the present difficult 
transaction entirely in his own way and alone; but 
equally there was no doubt that the Committee of 
Public Safety did not trust him quite so fully as it used 
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to do before the “asco at Calais and the blunders at 
Boulogne. Héron, on the other hand, enjoyed to its 
outermost the confidence of his colleagues; his ferocious 
cruelty and his callousness were well known, whilst 
physically, owing to his great height, and bulky if 
loosely knit frame, he had a decided advantage over 
his trim and slender friend. 

As far as the bringing of prisoners to trial was con- 
cerned the chief agent of the Committee of General 
Security had been given a perfectly free hand by the | 
decree of the 27th Nivóse. At first, therefore, he had 
| experienced no difficulty when he desired to keep the 
Englishman in close confinement for a time without 
hurrying on that summary trial and condemnation which 
the populace had loudly demanded, and to which they 
felt that they were entitled to as a public holiday. The 
death of the Scarlet Pimpernel on the guillotine had 
been a spectacle promised by every demagogue who 
desired to purchase a few votes by holding out visions 
of pleasant doings to come; and during the first few 
days the mob of Paris was content to enjoy the delights 
of expectation. 

But now seventeen days had gone by and still the 
Englishman was not being brought to trial The 
pleasure-loving public was waxing impatient, and earlier 
this evening, when citizen Héron had shown himself in 
the stalls of the National Theatre, he was greeted by a 
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crowded audience with decided expressions of dis- 
approval and open mutterings of: 

“What of the Scarlet Pimpernel?” 

It almost looked as if he would have to bring that 
accursed Englishman to the guillotine without having 
wrested from him the secret which he would have given 
a fortune to possess. Chauvelin, who had also been 
present at the theatre, had heard the expressions of 
discontent; hence his visit to his colleague at this late 
hour of the night. 

“Shall I try?” he had queried with some impatience, 
and a deep sigh of satisfaction escaped his thin lips 
when the chief agent, wearied and discouraged, had 
reluctantly agreed. 

“Let the men make as much noise as they like,” 
he added with an enigmatical smile. “The English- 
man and I will want an accompaniment to our pleasant 
conversation.” 

Héron growled a surly assent, and without another 
word Chauvelin turned towards the inner cell. As he 
stepped in he allowed the iron bar to fall into its socket 
behind him. Then he went farther into the room until 
the distant recess was fully revealed to him. His tread 
had been furtive and almost noiseless. Now he paused, 
for he had caught sight of the prisoner. For a moment 
he stood. quite still, with his hands clasped behind his 
back in his wonted attitude—quite still save for a 
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strange, involuntary twitching of his mouth, and the 
nervous clasping and interlocking of his fingers behind 
his back. He was savouring to its utmost fulsomeness 
the supremest joy which animal man can ever know— 
| the joy of looking on a fallen enemy. 

Blakeney sat at the table with one arm resting on | 
it, the emaciated hand tightly clutched, the body lean- 
ing forward, the eyes looking into nothingness. 

For the moment he was unconscious of Chauvelin’s 
presence, and the latter could gaze on him to the full 
content of his heart. 

Indeed, to all outward appearances there sat a man 
whom privations of every sort and kind, the want of 
fresh air, of proper food, above all, of rest, had worn 
down physically to a shadow. There was not a particle 
of colour in cheeks or lips, the skin was grey in hue, 
the eyes looked like deep caverns, wherein the glow of 
fever was all that was left of life. 

Chauvelin looked on in silence, vaguely stirred by 
something that he could not define, something that right 
through his triumphant satisfaction, his hatred and final 
certainty of revenge, had roused in him a sense almost 
of admiration. 

He gazed on the motionless figure of the man who 
had endured so much for an ideal, and as he gazed it 
seemed to him as if the spirit no longer dwelt in the 
body, but hovered round in the dank, stuffy air of the 
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narrow cell above the head of the lonely prisoner, crowning 
it with glory that was no longer of this earth. 

Of this the looker-on was conscious despite himself, 
of that and of the fact that stare as he might, and with 
perception rendered doubly keen by hate, he could not, 
in spite of all, find the least trace of mental weakness 
in that far-seeing gaze which seemed to pierce the prison 
walls, nor could he see that bodily weakness had tended 
to subdue the ruling passions. 

Sir Percy Blakeney—a prisoner since seventeen days 
in close, solitary confinement, half-starved, deprived of 
rest, and of that mental and physical activity which 
had been the very essence of life to him hitherto— 
might be outwardly but a shadow of his former brilliant 
self, but nevertheless he was still that same elegant 
English gentleman, that prince of dandies whom Chau- 
velin had first met eighteen months ago at the most 
courtly Court in Europe. His clothes, despite constant 
wear and want of attention from a scrupulous valet, 
still betrayed the perfection of London tailoring; he had 
put them on with meticulous care, they were free from 
the slightest particle of dust, and the filmy folds of 
priceless Mechlin still half-veiled the delicate whiteness 
of his shapely hands. 

And in the pale, haggard face, in the whole pose of 
body and arm, there was still the expression of that 
indomitable strength of will, that reckless daring, that 
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almost insolent challenge of Fate; it was there, untamed, 

uncrushed. Chauvelin himself could not deny to him- 

self its presence or its force. He felt that behind that 

smooth brow, which looked waxlike now, the mind was 

still alert, scheming, plotting, striving for freedom, for 

| conquest and for power, and rendered doubly keen and 
virile by the ardour of supreme self-sacrifice. 

Chauvelin now made a slight movement, and sud- 
denly Blakeney became conscious of his presence, and 
swift as a flash a smile lit up his wan face. 

“Why! if it is not my engaging friend Monsieur 
Chambertin,” he said gaily. 

He rose and stepped forward in the most approved 
fashion prescribed by the elaborate etiquette of the 

« time. But Chauvelin smiled grimly and a look of 
almost animal lust gleamed in his pale eyes, for he had 
noted that as he rose Sir Percy had to seek support of 
the table, even whilst a dull film appeared to gather 
over his eyes. 

The gesture had been quick and cleverly disguised, 

! but it had been there nevertheless—that and the livid 
hue that overspread the face as if consciousness was 
threatening to go. All of which was sufficient still 
further to assure the looker-on that that mighty physical 
strength was giving way at last, that strength which he 
had hated in his enemy almost as much as he had hated 
the thinly veiled insolence of his manner, 
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“And what procures me, sir, the honour of your 
visit?” continued Blakeney, who had—at any rate, out- 
wardly soon recovered himself, and whose voice, though 
distinctly hoarse and spent, rang quite cheerfully across 
the dank narrow cell. 

“My desire for your welfare, Sir Percy,” replied 
Chauvelin with equal pleasantry. 

“La, sir; but have you not gratified that desire 
already, to an extent which leaves no room for further 
solicitude? But I pray you, will you not sit down?” he 
continued, turning back towards the table. “I was 
about to partake of the lavish supper which your friends 
have provided for me. Will you not share it, sir? You 
are most royally welcome, and it will mayhap remind 
you of that supper we shared together in Calais, eh? 
when you, Monsieur Chambertin, were temporarily in 
holy orders.” 

He laughed, offering his enemy a chair, and pointed 
with inviting gesture to the hunk of brown bread and 
the mug of water which stood on the table. 

“Such as it is, sir,’ he said with a pleasant smile, 
“it is yours to command.” 

Chauvelin sat down. He held his lower lip tightly 
between his teeth, so tightly that a few drops of blood 
appeared upon its narrow surface. He was making 
vigorous efforts to keep his temper under control, for he 
would not give his enemy the satisfaction of seeing him 
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resent his insolence. He could afford to keep calm now 
that victory was at last in sight, now that he knew that 
he had but to raise a finger, and those smiling, impudent 
lips would be closed for ever at last. 

“Sir Percy,” he resumed quietly, “no doubt it affords 
you a certain amount of pleasure to aim your sarcastic 
shafts at me. I will not begrudge you that pleasure; in 
your present position, sir, your shafts have little or no 
sting.” 

“And I shall have but few chances left to aim them 
at your charming self,” interposed Blakeney, who had 
drawn another chair close to the table and was now 
sitting opposite his enemy, with the light of the lamp 
falling full on his own face, as if he wished his enemy 
to know that he had nothing to hide, no thought, no 
hope, no fear. 

“Exactly,” said Chauvelin dryly. “That being the 
case, Sir Percy, what say you to no longer wasting the 
few chances which are left to you for safety? The time 
is getting on. You are not, I imagine, quite as hopeful 
as you were even a week ago, .. you have never been 
over comfortable in this cell, why not end this unpleasant 
state of affairs now—once and for all? You'll not have 
cause to regret it. My word on it.” 

Sir Percy leaned back in his chair. He yawned 
loudly and ostentatiously. 

“T pray you, sir, forgive me,” he said. “Never have 
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I been so d——d fatigued. I have not slept for more 
than a fortnight.” 

“Exactly, Sir Percy. A night’s rest would do you 
a world of good.” 

“A night, sir?” exclaimed Blakeney with what 
seemed like an echo of his former inimitable laugh. 
“La! I should want a week.” 

“I am afraid we could not arrange for that, but one 
night would greatly refresh you.” 

“You are right, sir, you are right; but those d——d 
fellows in the next room make so much noise.” 

“I would give strict orders that perfect quietude 
reigned in the guard-room this night," said Chauvelin, 
murmuring softly and there was a gentle purr in his 
voice, *and that you were left undisturbed for several 
hours. I would give orders that a comforting supper 
be served to you at once, and that everything be done 
to minister to your wants." 

“That sounds d——d alluring, sir. Why did you 
not suggest this before?" 

*You were so—what shall I say—so obstinate, Sir 
Percy?” 

“Call it pig-headed, my dear Monsieur Chambertin,” 
retorted Blakeney gaily, “truly you would oblige me.” 

“In any case you, sir, were acting in direct opposition 
to your own interests.” 

“Therefore you came," concluded Blakeney airily, 
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“like the good Samaritan, to take compassion on me and 
my troubles, and to lead me straight away to comfort, 
a good supper and a downy bed.” 

“Admirably put, Sir Percy,” said Chauvelin blandly; 
“that is exactly my mission.” 

“How will you set to work, Monsieur Chambertin?” 

“Quite easily, if you, Sir Percy, will yield to the 
persuasion of my friend citizen Héron.” 

“Ah!” 

“Why, yes! He is anxious to know where little 
Capet is. A reasonable whim, you will own, consider- 
ing that the disappearance of the child is causing him 
grave anxiety.” 

“And you, Monsieur Chambertin?” queried Sir Percy 
with that suspicion of insolence in his manner which had 
the power to irritate his enemy even now. “And your- 
self, sir; what are your wishes in the matter?” 

“Mine, Sir Percy?” retorted Chauvelin. “Mine? 
Why, to tell you the truth, the fate of little Capet in- 
terests me but little. Let him rot in Austria or in our 
prisons, I care not which. He'll never trouble France 
overmuch, I imagine. The teachings of old Simon will 
not tend to make a leader or a king out of the puny 
brat whom you chose to drag out of our keeping. My 
wishes, sir, are the annihilation of your accursed League, 
and the lasting disgrace, if not the death, of its chief." 

He had spoken more hotly than he had intended, 
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but all the pent-up rage of the past eighteen months, 
the recollections of Calais and of Boulogne, had all 
surged up again in his mind, because despite the close- 
ness of these prison walls, despite the grim shadow of 
starvation and of death that beckoned so close at hand, 
he still encountered a pair of mocking eyes, fixed with 
relentless insolence upon him. 

Whilst he spoke Blakeney had once more leaned 
forward, resting his elbows upon the table. Now he 
drew nearer to him the wooden platter on which reposed 
that very uninviting piece of dry bread. With solemn 
intentness he proceeded to break the bread into pieces; 
then he offered the platter to Chauvelin. 

“I am sorry,” he said pleasantly, “that I cannot 
spare you more dainty fare, sir, but this is all that your 
kind friends have supplied me with to-day.” 

He crumbled some of the dry bread in his slender 
fingers, then started munching the crumbs with apparent 
relish, He poured out some water into the mug and 
drank it. Then he said with a light laugh: 

“Even the vinegar which that ruffian Brogard served 
us at Calais was preferable to this, do you not imagine 
so, my good Monsieur Chambertin?” 

Chauvelin made no reply. Like a feline creature on 
the prowl, he was watching the prey that had so nearly 
succumbed to his talons. Blakeney’s face now was 
positively ghastly. The effort to speak, to laugh, to 
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appear unconcerned, was apparently beyond his strength. 
His cheeks and lips were livid in hue, the skin clung 
like a thin layer of wax to the bones of cheek and jaw, 
and the heavy lids that fell over the eyes had purple 
patches on them like lead. 

To a system in such an advanced state of exhaustion 
the stale water and dusty bread must have been terribly 
nauseating and Chauvelin himself, callous and thirsting 
for vengeance though he was, could hardly bear to look 
calmly on the martyrdom of this man whom he and his 
colleagues were torturing in order to gain their own 
ends. 

An ashen hue, which seemed like the shadow of the 
hand of death, passed over the prisoner's face. Chauvelin 
felt compelled to avert his gaze. A feeling that was 
almost akin to remorse had stirred a hidden cord in his 
heart. The feeling did not last—the heart had been 
too long atrophied by the constantly recurring spectacles 
of cruelties, massacres, and wholesale hecatombs per- 
petrated in the past eighteen months in the name of 
liberty and fraternity to be capable of a sustained effort 
in the direction of gentleness or of pity. Any noble 
instinct in these revolutionaries had long ago been 
drowned in a whirlpool of exploits that would for ever 
sully the records of humanity; and this keeping of a 
fellow-creature on the rack in order to wring from him a 
Judas-like betrayal was but a complement to a record 
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of infamy that had ceased by its very magnitude to 
weigh upon their souls. 

Chauvelin was in no way different from his colleagues; 
the crimes in which he bore no hand he had condoned 
by continuing to serve the Government that had com- 
mitted them, and his ferocity in the present case was 
increased a thousandfold by his personal hatred for the 
man who had so often fooled and baffled him. 

When he looked round a second or two later that 
ephemeral fit of remorse did its final vanishing; he had 
once more encountered the pleasant smile, the laughing 
if ashen-pale face of his unconquered foe. 

“Only a passing giddiness, my dear sir,” said Sir 
Percy lightly. “As you were saying——” 

At the airily-spoken words, at the smile that accom- 
panied them, Chauvelin had jumped to his feet. There 
was something almost supernatural, weird, and impish 
about the present situation, about this dying man who, 
like an impudent schoolboy, seemed to be mocking 
Death with his tongue in his cheek, about his laugh that 
appeared to find its echo in a widely yawning grave. 

“In the name of God, Sir Percy,” he said roughly, 
as he brought his clenched fist crashing down upon the 
table, “this situation is intolerable. Bring it to an end 
to-night!” 

“Why, sir?” retorted Blakeney, “methought you and 
your kind did not believe in God,” 
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*No. But you English do." 

*We do. But we do not càre to hear His name on 
your lips." 

“Then in the name of the wife whom you love— —" 

But even before the words had died upon his lips, 
Sir Percy, too, had risen to his feet. 

*Have done, man—have done," he broke in hoarsely, 
and despite weakness, despite exhaustion and weariness, 
there was such a dangerous look in his hollow eyes as 
he leaned across the table that Chauvelin drew back a 
step or two, and—vaguely fearful— looked furtively 
towards the opening into the guard-room. “Have done,” 
he reiterated for the third time; *do not name her, or 
by the living God whom you dared invoke Pll find 
strength yet to smite you in the face." 

But Chauvelin, after that first moment of almost 
superstitious fear, had quickly recovered his sang-froid. 

*Little Capet, Sir Percy," he said, meeting the other's 
threatening glance with an imperturbable smile; “tell me 
where to find him, and you may yet live to savour the 
caresses of the most beautiful woman in England." 

He had meant it as a taunt, the final turn of the 
thumb-screw applied to a dying man, and he had in 
that watchful keen mind of his well weighed the full 
consequences of the taunt. 

The next moment he had paid to the full the an- 
ticipated price. Sir Percy had picked up the pewter 
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mug from the table—it was half-filled with brackish 
water—and with a hand that trembled but slightly he 
hurled it straight at his opponent’s face. 

The heavy mug did not hit citizen Chauvelin; it 
went crashing against the stone wall opposite. But the 
water was trickling from the top of his head, all down 
his eyes and cheeks. He shrugged his shoulders with 
a look of benign indulgence directed at his enemy, who 
had fallen back in his chair, exhausted with the 
effort. 

Then he took out his handkerchief and calmly wiped 
the water from his face. 

“Not quite so straight a shot as you used to be, Sir 
Percy,” he said mockingly. 

“No, sir—apparently—not.” 

The words came out in gasps. He was like a man 
only partly conscious. The lips were parted, the eyes 
closed, the head leaning against the high back of the 
chair. For the space of one second Chauvelin feared 
that his zeal had outrun his prudence, that he had dealt 
a death-blow to a man in the last stage of exhaustion, 
where he had only wished to fan the flickering flame of 
life. Hastily—for the seconds seemed precious—he ran 
to the opening that led into the guard-room. 

*Brandy— quick!" he cried. 

Héron looked up, roused from the state of semi- 
somnolence in which he had lain for the past half-hour. 
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He disentangled his long limbs from out the guard- 
room chair. 

“Eh?” he queried. “What is it?” 

“Brandy,” reiterated Chauvelin impatiently; “the 
prisoner has fainted.” 

“Bah!” retorted the other with a callous shrug of 
the shoulders, “you are not going to revive him with 
brandy, I imagine.” 

“No. But you will, citizen Héron,” rejoined the 
other dryly, “for if you do not he'll be dead in an 
hour!” 

“Devils in hell!” exclaimed Héron, “you have not 
killed him? You—you d——d fool!” 

He was wide awake enough now; wide awake and 
shaking with fury. Almost foaming at the mouth and 
uttering volleys of the choicest oaths, he elbowed his 
way roughly through the groups of soldiers who were 
crowding round the centre table of the guard-room, 
smoking and throwing dice or playing cards. They 
made way for him as hurriedly as they could, for it was 
not safe to thwart the citizen agent when he was in a 
rage. 

Héron walked across to the opening and lifted the 
iron bar. With scant ceremony he pushed his colleague 
aside and strode into the cell, whilst Chauvelin, seem- 
ingly not resenting the other's ruffianly manners and 
violent language, followed closely upon his heel. 
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In the centre of the room both men paused, and 
Héron turned with a surly growl to his friend. 

“You vowed he would be dead in an hour,” he said 
reproachfully. 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt does not look like it now certainly,” he said dryly. 

Blakeney was sitting—as was his wont— close to the 
table, with one arm leaning on it, the other, tightly 
clenched, resting upon his knee. A ghost of a smile 
hovered round his lips. 

*Not in an hour, citizen Héron," he said, and his 
voice now was scarce above a whisper, *nor yet in two." 

*You are a fool, man," said Héron roughly. *You 
have had seventeen days of this. Are you not sick 
of it?" 

*Heartily, my dear friend," replied Blakeney a little 
more firmly. 

*Seventeen days," reiterated the other, nodding his 
shaggy head; *you came here on the 2nd of Pluvióse, 
to-day is the 19th.” 

“The rgth Pluvióse?" interposed Sir Percy, and a 
strange gleam suddenly flashed in his eyes. “Demn it, 
sir, and in Christian parlance what may that day be?" 

*'The 7th of February at your service, Sir Percy," 
replied Chauvelin quietly. 

*[ thank you, sir. In this d——d hole I had lost 
count of time." 
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Chauvelin, unlike his rough and blundering colleague, 
had been watching the prisoner very closely for the last 
moment or two, conscious of a subtle, undefinable change 
that had come over the man during those few seconds 
while he, Chauvelin, had thought him dying. The pose 
was certainly the old familiar one, the head erect, the 
hand clenched, the eyes looking through and beyond the 
stone walls; but there was an air of listlessness in the 
stoop of the shoulders, and—except for that one brief 
gleam just now—a look of more complete weariness 
round the hollow eyes! To the keen watcher it ap- 
peared as if that sense of living power, of unconquered 
will and defiant mind was no longer there, and as if he 
himself need no longer fear that almost supersensual 
thrill which had awhile ago kindled in him a vague 
sense of admiration—almost of remorse. 

Even as he gazed, Blakeney slowly turned his eyes 
full upon him. Chauvelin’s heart gave a triumphant 
bound. 

With a mocking smile he met the wearied look, the 
pitiable appeal. His turn had come at last—his turn 
to mock and to exult. He knew that what he was 
watching now was no longer the last phase of a long 
and noble martyrdom; it was the end—the inevitable 
end—that for which he had schemed and striven, for 
which he had schooled his heart to ferocity and callous- 
ness that were devilish in their intensity. It was the 
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end indeed, the slow descent of a soul from the giddy 
heights of attempted self-sacrifice, where it had striven 
to soar for a time, until the body and the will both 
succumbed together and dragged it down with them 
into the abyss of submission and of irreparable shame, 


CHAPTER II. 
SUBMISSION, 


SILENCE reigned in the narrow cell for a few mo- 
ments, whilst two human jackals stood motionless over 
their captured prey. 

A savage triumph gleamed in Chauvelin’s eyes, and 
even Héron, dull and brutal though he was, had become 
vaguely conscious of the great change that had come 
over the prisoner. 

Blakeney, with a gesture and a sigh of hopeless ex- 
haustion had once more rested both his elbows on the 
table; his head fell heavy and almost lifeless downward 
in his arms. 

* Curse you, man!" cried Héron almost involuntarily. 
*Why in the name of hell did you wait so long?" 

Then, as the prisoner made no reply, but only raised 
his head slightly, and looked on the other two men with 
dulled, wearied eyes, Chauvelin interposed calmly: 
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“More than a fortnight has been wasted in useless 
obstinacy, Sir Percy. Fortunately it is not too late.” 

“Capet?” said Héron hoarsely, “tell us, where is 
Capet?” 

He leaned across the table, his eyes were bloodshot 
with the keenness of his excitement, his voice shook 
with the passionate desire for the crowning triumph. 

“If you'll only not worry me,” murmured the prisoner; 
and the whisper came so laboriously and so low that 
both men were forced to bend their ears close to the 
scarcely moving lips; “if you will let me sleep and rest, 
and leave me in peace——” 

“The peace of the grave, man,” retorted Chauvelin 
roughly; “if you will only speak. Where is Capet?” 

«I cannot tell you; the way is long, the road—in- 
tricate.” 

“Bah!” 

“Pll lead you to him, if you will give me rest.” 

“We don’t want you to lead us anywhere,” growled 
Héron with a smothered curse; “tell us where Capet is; 
we'll find him right enough.” 

“I cannot explain; the way is intricate; the place 
off the beaten track, unknown except to me and my 
friends." 

Once more that shadow, which was so like the pass- 
ing of the hand of Death, overspread the prisoner's 
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“He'll die before he can speak,” muttered Chauvelin 
under his breath. “You usually are well provided with 
brandy, citizen Héron." 

The latter no longer demurred. He saw the danger 
as clearly as did his colleague. It had been hell's own 
luck if the prisoner were to die now when he seemed 
ready to give in. He produced a flask from the pocket 
of his coat, and this he held to Blakeney's lips. 

“Beastly stuff" murmured the latter feebly. “I 
think Pd sooner faint—than drink.” 

*Capet? where is Capet?” reiterated Héron im- 
patiently. 

*One—two—three hundred leagues from here. I 
must let one of my friends know; he'll communicate 
with the others; they must be prepared," replied the 
prisoner slowly. 

Héron uttered a blasphemous oath. 

*Where is Capet? Tell us where Capet is, 
or——” 

He was like a raging tiger that had thought to 
hold its prey and suddenly realised that it was being 
snatched from him. He raised his fist, and without 
doubt the next moment he would have silenced for ever 
the lips that held the precious secret, but Chauvelin 
fortunately was quick enough to seize his wrist. 

“Have a care, citizen,” he said peremptorily; “have 
a care! You called me a fool just now when you 
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thought I had killed the prisoner. It is his secret we 
want first; his death can follow afterwards.” 

“Yes, but not in this d——d hole,” murmured 
Blakeney. 

“On the guillotine if you'll speak," cried Héron, 
whose exasperation was getting the better of his self- 
interest, “but if you’ll not speak then it shall be starva- 
tion in this hole—yes, starvation,” he growled, showing 
a row of large and uneven teeth like those of some 
mongrel cur, “for I’ll have that door walled in to-night, 
and not another living soul shall cross this threshold 
again until your flesh has rotted on your bones and the 
rats have had their fill of you.” 

The prisoner raised his head slowly, a shiver shook 
him as if caused by ague, and his eyes, that appeared 
almost sightless, now looked with a strange glance of 
horror on his enemy. 

«Pll die in the open,” he whispered, “not in this 
d——d hole.” 

“Then tell us where Capet is.” 

“I cannot; I wish to God I could. But Ill take 
you to him, I swear I will. Pll make my friends give 
him up to you. Do you think that I would not tell you 
now, if I could.” 

Héron, whose every instinct of tyranny revolted 
against this thwarting of his will, would have continued 
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to heckle the prisoner even now, had not Chauvelin 
suddenly interposed with an authoritative gesture. 

“You'll gain nothing this way, citizen,” he said 
quietly; “the man’s mind is wandering; he is probably 
quite unable to give you clear directions at this mo- 
ment.” 

“What am I to do, then?” muttered the other 
roughly. “He cannot live another twenty-four hours 
now, and would only grow more and more helpless as 
time went on.” 

“Unless you relax your strict régime with him.” 

“And if I do we'll only prolong this situation in- 
definitely; and in the meanwhile how do we know 
that the brat is not being spirited away out of the 
country?” 

The prisoner, with his head once more buried in 
his arms, had fallen into a kind of torpor, the only kind 
of sleep that the exhausted system would allow. With 
a brutal gesture Héron shook him by the shoulder. 

* He," he shouted, “none of that, you know. We 
have not settled the matter of young Capet yet.” 

Then, as the prisoner made no movement, and the 
chief agent indulged in one of his favourite volleys of 
oaths, Chauvelin placed a peremptory hand on his col- 
league’s shoulder. 

“I tell you, citizen, that this is no use,” he said 
firmly. “Unless you are prepared to give up all 
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thoughts of finding Capet, you must try and curb your 
temper, and try diplomacy where force is sure to 
fail.” 

“Diplomacy?” retorted the other with a sneer. 
“Bah! it served you well at Boulogne last autumn, did 
it not, citizen Chauvelin?” 

“Tt has served me better now,” rejoined the other 
imperturbably. “You will own, citizen, that it is my 
diplomacy which has placed within your reach the ulti- 
mate hope of finding Capet." 

“Hm!” muttered the other, “you advised us to 
starve the prisoner. Are we any nearer to knowing his 
secret?” 

“Yes, By a fortnight of weariness, of exhaustion 
and of starvation, you are nearer to it by the weakness 
of the man whom in his full strength you could never 
hope to conquer.” 
| “But if the cursed Englishman won’t speak, and in 
| the meanwhile dies on my hands——” 
| “He won’t do that if you will accede to his wish. 
Give him some good food now, and let him sleep till 
dawn.” 

“And at dawn he'll defy me again. I believe now 
that he has some scheme in his mind, and means to 
play us a trick.” 

“That, I imagine, is more than likely,” retorted 
Chauvelin dryly; “though,” he added with a contemptu- 
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ous nod of the head directed at the huddled-up figure 
of his once brilliant enemy, “neither mind nor body 
seem to me to be in a sufficiently active state just now 
for hatching plot or intrigue; but even if—vaguely float- 
ing through his clouded mind, there has sprung some 
little scheme for evasion, I give you my word, citizen 
Héron, that you can thwart him completely, and gain 
all that you desire, if you will only follow my advice.” 

There had always been a great amount of persuasive 
power in citizen Chauvelin, ex-envoy of the revolutionary 
Government of France at the Court of St. James, and 
that same persuasive eloquence did not fail now in its 
effect on the chief agent of the Committee of General 
Security. The latter was made of coarser stuff than his 
more brilliant colleague. Chauvelin was like a wily and 
sleek panther that is furtive in its movements, that will 
lure its prey, watch it, follow it with stealthy footsteps, 
and only pounce on it when it is least wary, whilst 
Héron was more like a raging bull that tosses its head 
in a blind, irresponsible fashion, rushes at an obstacle 
without gauging its resisting powers, and allows its victim 
to slip from beneath its weight through the very clumsi- 
ness and brutality of its assault. 

Still Chauvelin had two heavy black marks against 
him—those of his failures at Calais and Boulogne. 
Héron, rendered cautious both by the deadly danger in 
which he stood and the sense of his own incompetence 
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to deal with the present situation, tried to resist the 
other’s authority as well as his persuasion. 

“Your advice was not of great use to citizen Collot 
last autumn at Boulogne,” he said, and spat on the 
ground by way of expressing both his independence and 
his contempt. 

“Still, citizen Héron,” retorted Chauvelin with un- 
ruffled patience, “it is the best advice that you are 
likely to get in the present emergency. You have eyes 
to see, have you not? Look on your prisoner at this 
moment. Unless something is done, and at once, too, 
he will be past negotiating with in the next twenty-four 
hours; then what will follow?” 

He put his thin hand once more on his colleague’s 
grubby coat-sleeve, he drew him closer to himself away 
from the vicinity of that huddled figure, that captive 
lion, wrapped in a torpid somnolence that looked already 
so like the last long sleep. 

“What will follow, citizen Héron?” he reiterated, 
sinking his voice to a whisper; “sooner or later some 
meddlesome busybody who sits in the Assembly of the 
Convention will get wind that little Capet is no longer 
in the Temple prison, that a pauper child was substituted 
for him, and that you, citizen Héron, together with the 
commissaries in charge, have thus been fooling the nation 
and its representatives for over a fortnight, What will 
follow then, think you?” 
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And he made an expressive gesture with his out- 
stretched fingers across his throat. 

Héron found no other answer. but blasphemy. 

«PII make that cursed Englishman speak yet,” he 
said with a fierce oath. 

“You cannot,” retorted Chauvelin decisively. “In 
his present state he is incapable of doing it, even if he 
would, which also is doubtful.” 

“Ah! then you do think that he still means to 
cheat us?” 

“Yes, I do. But I also know that he is no longer in 
a physical state to do it. No doubt he thinks that he 
is. A man of that type is sure to overvalue his own 
strength; but look at him, citizen Héron. Surely you 
must see that we have nothing to fear from him now." 

Héron now was like a voracious creature that has 
two victims lying ready for his gluttonous jaws. He was 
loath to let either of them go. He hated the very 
thought of seeing the Englishman being led out of this 
narrow cell, where he had kept a watchful eye over him 
night and day for a fortnight, satisfied that with every 
day, every hour, the chances of escape became more 
improbable and more rare; at the same time there was 
the possibility of the recapture of little Capet, a pos- 
sibility which made Héron's brain reel with the delight- 
ful vista of it, and which might never come about if the 
prisoner remained silent to the end. 
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«I wish I were quite sure," he said sullenly, “that 
you were body and soul in accord with me.” 

“I am in accord with you, citizen Héron,” rejoined 
the other earnestly—“body and soul in accord with 
you. Do you not believe that I hate this man—aye! 
hate him with a hatred ten thousand times more strong 
than yours? I want his death—Heaven or hell alone 
know how I long for that—but what I long for most is 
his lasting disgrace. For that I have worked, citizen 
Héron—for that I advised and helped you. When first 
you captured this man you wanted summarily to try 
him, to send him to the guillotine amidst the joy of the 
populace of Paris, and crowned with a splendid halo of 
martyrdom. That man, citizen Héron, would have baffled 
you, mocked you, and fooled you even on the steps of the 
scaffold. In the zenith of his strength and of his iusur- 
mountable good luck you and all your myrmidons and 
all the assembled guard of Paris would have had no 
power over him. The day that you led him out of this 
cell in order to take him to trial or to the guillotine 
would have been that of your hopeless discomfiture. 
Having once walked out of this cell hale, hearty and 
alert, be the escort round him ever so strong, he never 
would have re-entered it again. Of that I am as con- 
vinced as that I am alive. I know the man; you don’t. 
Mine are not the only fingers through which he has 
slipped. Ask citizen Collot D’Herbois, ask Sergeant 
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Bibot at the barrier of Ménilmontant, ask General San- 
terre and his guards. They all have a tale to tell. Did 
I believe in God or the devil, I should also believe that 
this man has supernatural powers and a host of demons 
at his beck and call.” 

“Vet you talk now of letting him walk out of this 
cell to-morrow?” 

“He is a different man now, citizen Héron. On my 
advice you placed him on a régime that has counteracted 
the supernatural power by simple physical exhaustion, 
and driven to the four winds the host of demons who no 
doubt fled in the face of starvation.” 

“If only I thought that the recapture of Capet was 
as vital to you as it is to me,” said Héron, still uncon- 
vinced. 

“The capture of Capet is just as vital to me as it is 
to you,” rejoined Chauvelin earnestly, “if it is brought 
about through the instrumentality of the Englishman.” 

He paused, looking intently on his colleague, whose 
shifty eyes encountered his own. Thus eye to eye the 
two men at last understood one another. 

“Ah!” said Héron with a snort, “I think I under- 
stand.” 

“I am sure that you do," responded Chauvelin dryly. 
“The disgrace of this cursed Scarlet Pimpernel and his 
league is as vital to me, and more, as the capture of 
Capet is to you. That is why I showed you the way 
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how to bring that meddlesome adventurer to his knees; 
that is why I will help you now both to find Capet with 
his aid and to wreak what reprisals you like on him in 
the end.” 

Héron before he spoke again cast one more look on 
the prisoner. The latter had not stirred; his face was 
hidden, but the hands, emaciated, nerveless, and waxen, 
like those of the dead, told a more eloquent tale, may- 
hap, than the eyes could to. The chief agent of the 
Committee of General Security walked deliberately 
round the table until he stood once more close beside 
the man from whom he longed with passionate ardour 
to wrest an all-important secret. With brutal, grimy 
hand he raised the head that lay, sunken and inert, 
against the table; with callous eyes he gazed attentively 
on the face that was then revealed to him: he looked 
on the waxen flesh, the hollow eyes, the bloodless lips; 
then he shrugged his wide shoulders, and with a laugh 
that surely must have caused joy in hell, he allowed 
the wearied head to fall back against the outstretched 
arms, and turned once again to his colleague. 

“I think you are right, citizen Chauvelin,” he said; 
*there is not much supernatural power here. Let me 
hear your advice." 
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CrrizzN. Chauvelin had drawn his colleague with 
him to the end of the cell that was farthest away from 
the recess, and the table at which the prisoner was 
sitting. 

Here the noise and hubbub that went on constantly 
in the guard-room would effectually drown a whispered 
conversation. Chauvelin called to the sergeant to hand 
him a couple of chairs over the barrier. These he 
placed against the wall opposite the opening, and 
beckoning Héron to sit down, he did likewise placing 
himself close to his colleague. 

From where the two men now sat they could see 
both into the guard-room opposite them and into the 
recess at the furthermost end of the cell. 

“First of all,” began Chauvelin after awhile, and 
sinking his voice to a whisper, “let me understand you 
thoroughly, citizen Héron. Do you want the death of 
the Englishman, either to-day or to-morrow, either in 
this prison or on the guillotine? For that now is easy 
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of accomplishment; or do you want, above all, to get 
hold of little Capet?” 

“Tt is Capet I want,” growled Héron savagely under 
his breath. “Capet! Capet! My own neck is depen- 
dent on my finding Capet. Curse you, have I not told 
you that clearly enough?" 

*You have told it me very clearly, citizen Héron; 
but I wished to make assurance doubly sure, and also 
make you understand that I, too, want the Englishman 
to betray little Capet into your hands. I want that 
more even that I do his death." 

*'Then in the name of hell, citizen, give me your 
advice." 

*My advice to you, citizen Héron, is this. Give 
your prisoner just now a sufficiency of food to revive 
him — he will have had a few moments' sleep — and 
when he has eaten, and, mayhap drunk a glass of wine, 
he will, no doubt, feel a recrudescence of strength; then 
give him pen and ink and paper. He must, as he says, 
write to one of his followers, who, in his turn, I sup- 
pose, will communicate with the others, bidding them 
to be prepared to deliver up little Capet to us; the 
letter must make it clear to that crowd of English 
gentlemen that their beloved chief is giving up the un- 
crowned King of France to us in exchange for his own 
safety. But I think you will agree with me, citizen 
Héron, that it would not be over-prudent on our part 
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to allow that same gallant crowd to be forewarned too 
soon of the proposed doings of their chief. Therefore, 
I think, we'll explain to the prisoner that his follower, 
whom he will first apprise of his intentions, shall start 
with us to-morrow on our expedition, and accompany 
us until its last stage, when, if it is found necessary, he 
may be sent on ahead, strongly escorted, of course, 
and with personal messages from the gallant Scarlet 
Pimpernel to the members of his League.” 

“What will be the good of that?” broke in Héron 
viciously. “Do you want one of his accursed followers 
to be ready to give him a helping hand on the way if 
he tries to slip through our fingers?” 

“Patience, patience, my good Héron!” rejoined 
Chauvelin with a placid smile. “Hear me out to the 
end. Time is precious. You shall offer what criticism 
you will when I have finished, but not before.” 

“Go on, then. I listen." 

“I am not only proposing that one member of the 
Scarlet Pimpernel League shall accompany us to-mor- 
row," continued Chauvelin, *but I would also force the 
prisoner's wife—Marguerite Blakeney—to follow in our 
train." 

“A woman? Bah! What for?" 

“J will tell you the reason of this presently. In her 
case I should not let the prisoner know beforehand 
that she too will form part of our expedition, Let this 
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come as a pleasing surprise for him. She could join us 
on our way out of Paris.” 

“How will you get hold of her?” 

“Easily enough. I know where to find her. I traced 
her myself a few days ago to a house in the Rue de 
Charonne, and she is not likely to have gone away from 
Paris while her husband was at the Conciergerie. But 
this is a digression, let me proceed more consecutively. 
The letter, as I have said, being written to-night by 
the prisoner to one of his followers, I will myself see 
that it is delivered into the right hands. You, citizen 
Héron, will in the meanwhile make all arrangements for 
the journey. We ought to start at dawn, and we ought 
to be prepared, especially during the first fifty leagues 
of the way, against organised attack in case the Eng- 
lishman leads us into an ambush.” 

“Yes. He might even do that, curse him!” mut- 
tered Héron. 

“He might, but it is unlikely. Still it is best to be 
prepared. ‘Take a strong escort, citizen, say twenty or 
thirty men, picked and trained soldiers who would make 
short work of civilians, however well-armed they might 
be. There are twenty members—including the chief— 
in that Scarlet Pimpernel League, and I do not quite 
see how from this cell the prisoner could organise an 
ambuscade against us at a given time. Anyhow, that 
is a matter for you to decide. I have still to place 
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before you a scheme which is a measure of safety for 
ourselves and our men against ambush as well as against 
trickery, and which I feel sure you will pronounce quite 
adequate.” 


“Let me hear it, then?” 


“The prisoner will have to travel by coach, of 
course. You can travel with him, if you like, and put 
him in irons, and thus avert all chances of his escaping 
on the road. But”—and here Chauvelin made a long 
pause, which had the effect of holding his colleague’s 
attention still more closely—“remember that we shall 
have his wife and one of his friends with us. Before 
we finally leave Paris to-morrow we will explain to the 
prisoner that at the first attempt at escape on his part, 
at the slightest suspicion that he has tricked us for his 
own ends or is leading us into an ambush—at the 
slightest suspicion, I say—you, citizen Héron, will order 
his friend first, and then Marguerite Blakeney herself, to 
be summarily shot before his eyes.” 

Héron gave a long, low whistle. Instinctively he 
threw a furtive, backward glance at the prisoner, then 
he raised his shifty eyes to his colleague. 


There was unbounded admiration expressed in them. 
One blackguard had met another—a greater one than 
himself—and was proud to acknowledge him as his 
master. 
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“By Lucifer, citizen Chauvelin,” he said at last, “I 
should never have thought of such a thing myself.” 

Chauvelin put up his hand with a gesture of self- 
deprecation. 

“I certainly think that measure ought to be ade- 
quate,” he said with a gentle air of assumed modesty, 
“unless you would prefer to arrest the woman and lodge 
her here, keeping her here as an hostage.” 

“No, no!” said Héron with a gruff laugh; “that idea 
does not appeal to me nearly so much as the other. I 
should not feel so secure on the way.... I should 
always be thinking that that cursed woman had been 
allowed to escape. ... No! no! I would rather keep 
her under my own eye—just as you suggest, citizen 
Chauvelin ... and under the prisoner's, too," he added 
with a coarse jest. “If he did not actually see her, he 
might be more ready to try and save himself at her ex- 
pense. But, of course, he could not see her shot before 
his eyes. It is a perfect plan, citizen, and does you in- 
finite credit; and if the Englishman tricked us," he con- 
cluded with a fierce and savage oath, *and we did not 
find Capet at the end of the journey, I would gladly 
strangle his wife and his friend with my own hands." 

“A satisfaction which I would not begrudge you, 
citizen,” said Chauvelin dryly. “Perhaps you are right 
... the woman had best be kept under your own eye 


. . . the prisoner will never risk her safety, on that I 
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would stake my life. We'll deliver our final ‘either— 
or' the moment that she has joined our party, and be- 
fore we start further on our way. Now, citizen Héron, 
you have heard my advice; are you prepared to fol- 
low it?” 

“To the last letter," replied the other. 

And their two hands met in a grasp of mutual under- 
standing—two hands already indelibly stained with much 
innocent blood, more deeply stained now with seventeen 
past days of inhumanity and miserable treachery to 
come. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
CAPITULATION. 


Wuart occurred within the inner cell of the Con- 
ciergerie prison within the next half-hour of that 19th 
day of Pluvióse in the year II. of the Republic is, per- 
haps, too well known to history to need or bear overfull 
repetition. 

Chroniclers, intimate with the inner history of those 
infamous days, have told us how the chief agent of the 
Committee of General Security gave orders one hour 
after midnight that hot soup, white bread and wine be 
served to the prisoner, who for close on fourteen days 
previously had been kept on short rations of black bread 
and water; the sergeant in charge of the guard-room 
watch for the night also received strict orders that that 
same prisoner was on no account to be disturbed until 
the hour of six in the morning, when he was to be 
served with anything in the way of breakfast that he 
might fancy. 

All this we know, and also that citizen Héron, having 
given all necessary orders for the morning’s expedition, 
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returned to the Conciergerie, and found his colleague 
Chauvelin waiting for him in the guard-room. 

“Well?” he asked with febrile impatience— "the 
prisoner?” 

“He seems better and stronger,” replied Chauvelin. 

“Not too well, I hope.” 

“No, no, only just well enough.” 

“You have seen him—since his supper?” 

“Only from the doorway. It seems he ate and 
drank hardly at all, and the sergeant had some diffi- 
culty in keeping him awake until you came.” 

“Well, now for the letter,” concluded Héron with 
the same marked feverishness of manner which sat so 
curiously on his uncouth personality. “Pen, ink and 
paper, sergeant!” he commanded. 

“On the table, in the prisoner’s cell, citizen,” replied 
the sergeant. 

He preceded the two citizens across the guard-room 
to the doorway, and raised for them the iron bar, lower- 
ing it back after them. 

The next moment Héron and Chauvelin were once 
more face to face with their prisoner. 

Whether by accident or design the lamp had been 
so placed that as the two men approached its light fell 
full upon their faces, while that of the prisoner remained 
in shadow. He was leaning forward with both elbows 
on the table, his thin, tapering fingers toying with the 
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pen and ink-horn which had been placed close to his 
hand. 

“T trust that everything has been arranged for your 
comfort, Sir Percy?” Chauvelin asked with a sarcastic 
little smile. 

“I thank you, sir," replied Blakeney politely. 

“You feel refreshed, I hope?” 

“Greatly so, I assure you. But I am still demmed 
sleepy; and if you would kindly be brief——” 

“You have not changed your mind, sir?” queried 
Chauvelin, and a note of anxiety, which he vainly tried 
to conceal, quivered in his voice. 

“No, my good M. Chambertin,” replied Blakeney with 
the same urbane courtesy, “I have not changed my 
mind.” 

A sigh of relief escaped the lips of both the men. 
The prisoner certainly had spoken in a clearer and 
firmer voice; but whatever renewed strength wine and 
food had imparted to him he apparently did not mean 
to employ in renewed obstinacy. Chauvelin, after a 
moment’s pause, resumed more calmly: 

“You are prepared to direct us to the place where 
little Capet lies hidden?” 

“I am prepared to do anything, sir, to get out of 
this d——d hole." 

*Very well. My colleague, citizen Héron, has ar- 
ranged for an escort of twenty men picked from the best 
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regiment of the Garde de Paris to accompany us— 
yourself, him and me—to wherever you will direct us. 
Is that clear?” 

“Perfectly, sir.” 

“You must not imagine for a moment that we, on 
the other hand, guarantee to give you your life and free- 
dom even if this expedition prove unsuccessful.” 

“T would not venture on suggesting such a wild 
proposition, sir,” said Blakeney placidly. 

Chauvelin looked keenly on him. There was some- 
thing in the tone of that voice that he did not altogether 
like—something that reminded him of an evening at 
Calais, and yet again of a day at Boulogne. He could 
not read the expression in the eyes, so with a quick 
gesture he pulled the lamp forward so that its light now 
fell full on the face of the prisoner. 

“Ah! that is certainly better, is it not, my dear 
M. Chambertin?” said Sir Percy, beaming on his ad- 
versary with a pleasant smile. 

His face, though still of the same ashen hue, looked 
serene if hopelessly wearied; the eyes seemed to mock, 
but this Chauvelin decided in himself must have been 
a trick of his own overwrought fancy. After a brief 
moment’s pause he resumed dryly: 

“Tf, however, the expedition turns out successful in 
every way—if little Capet, without much trouble to our 
escort, falls safe and sound into our hands—if certain 
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contingencies which I am about to tell you all fall out 

as we wish—then, Sir Percy, I see no reason why the | 
Government of this country should not exercise its prero- 
gative of mercy towards you after all." 

*An exercise, my dear M. Chambertin, which must 
have wearied through frequent repetition," retorted | 
Blakeney with the same imperturbable smile. 

*'The contingency at present is somewhat remote; 
when the time comes we'll talk this matter over... . I 
will make no promise . . . and, anyhow, we can discuss 
it later." 

*At present we are but wasting our valuable time 
over so trifling a matter. .. . If you'll excuse me, sir 
... I am so demmed fatigued——" 

*'Then you will be glad to have everything settled 
quickly, I am sure." 

“Exactly, sir.” 

Héron was taking no part in the present conversa- 
tion. He knew that his temper was not likely to re- 
main within bounds, and though he had nothing but 
contempt for his colleague's courtly manners, yet vaguely 
in his stupid, blundering way he grudgingly admitted 
that mayhap it was better to allow citizen Chauvelin to 
deal with the Englishman. There was always the 
danger that if his own violent temper got the better of 
him, he might even at this eleventh hour order this in- 
solent prisoner to summary trial and the guillotine, and 
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thus lose the final chance of the more important cap- 
ture, 

He was sprawling on a chair in his usual slouching 
manner, with his big head sunk between his broad 
shoulders, his shifty, prominent eyes wandering rest- 
lessly from the face of his colleague to that of the other 
man. 

But now he gave a grunt of impatience. 

“We are wasting time, citizen Chauvelin,” he mut- 
tered. “I have still a great deal to see to if we are to 
start at dawn. Get the d——d letter written, and— —" 

The rest of the phrase was lost in an indistinct and 
surly murmur. Chauvelin, after a shrug of the shoul- 
ders, paid no further heed to him; he turned, bland and 
urbane, once more to the prisoner. 

*[ see with pleasure, Sir Percy,” he said, “that we 
thoroughly understand one another. Having had a few 
hours’ rest you will, I know, feel quite ready for the ex- 
pedition. Will you kindly indicate to me the direction 
in which we will have to travel?" 

*Northwards all the way." 

*'Towards the coast?" 

“The place to which we must go is about seven 
leagues from the sea." ; 

“Our first objective then will be Beauvais, Amiens, 
Abbeville, Crécy, and so on?” 

“Precisely.” 
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“As far as the forest of Boulogne, shall we say?” 

*Where we shall come off the beaten track, and 
you will have to trust to my guidance." 

*We might go there now, Sir Percy, and leave you 
here." 

*You might. But you would not then find the 
child. Seven leagues is not far from the coast. He 
might slip through your fingers." 

*And my colleague Héron, being disappointed, 
would inevitably send you to the guillotine." 

“Quite so,” rejoined the prisoner placidly. “Me- 
thought, sir, that we had decided that I should lead 
this little expedition? Surely,” he added, “it is not so 
much the Dauphin whom you want as my share in this 
betrayal.” 

“You are right as usual, Sir Percy. Therefore let 
us take that as settled. We go as far as Crécy, and 
thence place ourselves entirely in your hands.” 

“The journey should not take more than three days, 
sin? 

“During which you will travel in a coach in the 
company of my friend Héron.” 

“I could have chosen pleasanter company, sir; still, 
it will serve.” 

“This being settled, Sir Percy, I understand that 
you desire to communicate with one of your fol- 
lowers.” 
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“Someone must let the others know . . . those who 
have the Dauphin in their charge.” 

“Quite so. Therefore I pray you write to one of 
your friends that you have decided to deliver the 
Dauphin into our hands in exchange for your own safety.” 

“You said just now that this you would not 
guarantee?” interposed Blakeney quietly. 

“Tf all turns out well,” retorted Chauvelin with a 
show of contempt, “and if you will write the exact 
letter which I shall dictate, we might even give you 
that guarantee.” 

“The quality of your mercy, sir, passes belief.” 

“Then I pray you write. Which of your followers 
will have the honour of the communication?” 

“My brother-in-law, Armand St. Just; he is still in 
Paris, I believe. He can let the others know.” 

Chauvelin made no immediate reply. He paused 
awhile, hesitating. Would Sir Percy Blakeney be ready 
— if his own safety demanded it—to sacrifice the man 
who had betrayed him? In the momentous *either— 
or!” that was to be put to him, by-and-by, would he 
choose his own life and leave Armand St. Just to 
perish? It was not for Chauvelin—or any man of his 
stamp—to judge of what Blakeney would do under 
such circumstances, and had it been a question of 
St. Just alone, mayhap Chauvelin would have hesitated 
still more at the present juncture. 
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But the friend as hostage was only destined to be a 
minor leverage for the final breaking-up of the League 
of the Scarlet Pimpernel through the disgrace of its 
chief. There was the wife—Marguerite Blakeney— 
sister of St. Just, joint and far more important hostage, 
whose very close affection for her brother might prove 
an additional trump card in that handful which 
Chauvelin already held. 

Blakeney paid no heed seemingly to the other’s 
hesitation. He did not even look up at him, but 
quietly drew pen and paper towards him, and made 
ready to write. 

“What do you wish me to say?” he asked 
simply. 

“Will that young blackguard answer your purpose, 
citizen Chauvelin?” queried Héron roughly. 

Obviously the same doubt had crossed his mind. 
Chauvelin quickly reassured him. 

“Better than anyone else,” he said firmly. “Will 
you write in French and at my dictation, Sir Percy?” 

“T am waiting to do so, my dear sir.” 

“Begin your letter as you wish, then; now con- 
tinue.” 

And he began to dictate slowly,—in French—and 
watching every word as it left Blakeney’s pen. 

“(I cannot stand my present position any longer. 
Citizen Héron, and: also M. Chauvelin——’ Yes, Sir 
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Percy, Chauvelin, not. Chambertin . . . C, H, A, U, V, 
E, L, I, N.... That is quite right—‘have made this 
prison a perfect hell for me. ” 

Sir Percy looked up from his writing, smiling. 

“You wrong yourself, my dear M. Chambertin!” he 
said; *I have really been most comfortable." 

*[ wish to place the matter before your friends in 
as indulgent a manner as I can," retorted Chauvelin dryly. 

“T thank you, sir. Pray proceed.” 

* ...*a perfect hell for me," resumed the other. 
“Have you that? ... ‘and I have been forced to give 
way. To-morrow we start from here at dawn; and I 
will guide citizen Héron to the place where he can find 
the Dauphin. But the authorities demand that.one of 
my followers, one who has once been a member of the 
League of the Scarlet Pimpernel, shall accompany me 
on this expedition. I therefore ask you’—or ‘desire 
you’. or ‘beg you?— whichever you prefer, Sir Percy...” 

“Ask you’ will do quite nicely. ‘This is really very 
interesting, you know." 

* ,,.*'to be prepared to join the expedition. We 
start at dawn, and you would be required to be at the 
main gate of the house of Justice at six o'clock pre- 
cisely. I have an assurance from the authorities that 
your life shall be inviolate, but if you refuse to accom- 
pany me the guillotine will await me on the morrow.” 

*'The guillotine will await me on the morrow, 
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That sounds quite cheerful, does it not, M. Chambertin,” 
said the prisoner, who had not evinced the slightest sur- 
prise at the wording of the letter whilst he wrote at the 
other’s dictation. “Do you know, I quite enjoyed writ- 
ing this letter; it so reminded me of happy days in 
Boulogne.” 

Chauvelin pressed his lips together. Truly now he 
felt that a retort from him would have been undignified, 
more especially as just at this moment there came from 
the guard-room the sound of men’s voices talking and 
laughing, the occasional clang of steel, or of a heavy 
boot against the tiled floor, the rattling of dice, or a 
sudden burst of laughter—sounds, in fact, that be- 
tokened the presence of a number of soldiers close by. 

Chauvelin contented himself with a nod in the direc- 
tion of the guard-room. 

“The conditions are somewhat different now,” he 
said placidly, “from those that reigned in Boulogne. 
But will you not sign your letter, Sir Percy?” 

“With pleasure, sir,” responded Blakeney, as with 
an elaborate flourish of the pen he appended his name 
to the missive. 

Chauvelin was watching him with eyes that would 
have shamed a lynx by their keenness. He took up the 
completed letter, read it through very carefully, as if to 
find some hidden meaning behind the very words which 
he himself had dictated; he studied the signature, and 
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looked vainly for a mark or sign that might convey a 
different sense to that which he had intended. Finally, 
finding none, he folded the letter up with his own hand, 
and at once slipped it in the pocket of his coat. 

“Take care, M. Chambertin,” said Blakeney lightly; 
“it will burn a hole in that elegant vest of yours.” 

“It will have no time to do that, Sir Percy,” re- 
torted Chauvelin blandly; “and if you will furnish me 
with citizen St. Just’s present address I will myself con- 
vey the letter to him at once.” 

“At this hour of the night? Poor old Armand, he'll 
be abed. But his address, sir, is No. 32, Rue de la 
Croix Blanche, on the first floor, the door on your right 
as you mount the stairs; you know the room well, citizen 
Chauvelin; you have been in it before. And now," he 
added with a loud and ostentatious yawn, “shall we all 
to bed? We start at dawn, you said, and I am so 
d——d fatigued.” 

Frankly, he did not look it now. Chauvelin himself, 
despite his matured plans, despite all the precautions 
that he meant to take for the success of this gigantic 
scheme, felt a sudden strange sense of fear creeping into 
his bones. Half an hour ago he had seen a man in 
what looked like the last stage of utter physical ex- 
haustion, a hunched up figure, listless and limp, hands 
that twitched nervously, the face as of a dying man. 
Now those outward symptoms were still there certainly; 
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the face by the light of the lamp still looked livid, the 
lips bloodless, the hands emaciated and waxen; but the 
eyes!—they were still hollow with heavy lids still purple, 
but in their depths there was a curious, mysterious light, 
a look that seemed to see something that was hidden 
to natural sight. 

Citizen Chauvelin thought that Héron, too, must be 
conscious of this, but the Committee’s agent was sprawling 
on a chair, sucking a short-stemmed pipe, and gazing 
with entire animal satisfaction on the prisoner. 

“The most perfect piece of work we have ever 
accomplished, you and I, citizen Chauvelin,” he said 
complacently. 

“You think that everything is quite satisfactory?” 
asked the other, with anxious stress on his words. 

“Everything, of course. Now, you see to the letter. 
I will give final orders for to-morrow, but I shall sleep 
in the guard-room.” 

“And I on that inviting bed,” interposed the prisoner 
lightly, as he rose to his feet. “Your servant, citizens!” 

He bowed his head slightly, and stood by the table 
whilst the two men prepared to go. Chauvelin took a 
final long look at the man whom he firmly believed he 
had at last brought down to abject disgrace. 

Blakeney was standing erect, watching the two re- 
treating figures—one slender hand was on the table. 
Chauvelin saw that it was leaning rather heavily, a if 
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for support, and that even whilst a final mocking laugh 
sped him and his colleague on their way, the tall figure 
of the conquered lion swayed like a stalwart oak that 
is forced to bend to the mighty fury of an all-compel- 
ling wind. 

With a sigh of content Chauvelin took his colleague 
by the arm, and together the two men walked out of 
the cell. 


CHAPTER V. 
KILL HIM! 


Two hours after midnight Armand St. Just was 
wakened from sleep by a peremptory pull at his bell. | 
In these days in Paris but one meaning could, as a | 
rule, be attached to such a summons at this hour of | 
the night, and Armand, though possessed of an un- 
conditional certificate of safety, sat up in bed, quite | 
convinced that for some reason which would presently 
be explained to him he had once more been placed on 
the list of the “suspect,” and that his trial and con- 
demnation on a trumped-up charge would follow in due 


course. 

Truth to tell, he felt no fear at the prospect, and only 
a very little sorrow. The sorrow was not for himself; he 
regretted neither life nor happiness. Life had become 
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hateful to him since happiness had fled with it on the 
dark wings of dishonour; sorrow such as he felt was 
only for Jeanne! She was very young, and would weep 
bitter tears. She would be unhappy, because she truly 
loved him, and because this would be the first cup of 
bitterness which life was holding out to her. But she 
was very young, and sorrow would not be eternal It | 
was better so. He, Armand St. Just, though he loved 
her with an intensity of passion that had been magnified 
and strengthened by his own overwhelming shame, had 
never really brought his beloved one single moment of | 
unalloyed happiness. | 
From the very first day when he sat beside her in | 
the tiny boudoir of the Square du Roule, and the heavy | 
! 

| 


footfall of Héron and his bloodhounds broke in on their 
first kiss, down to this hour, which he believed struck 
his own death-knell, his love for her had brought more 
tears to her dear eyes than smiles to her exquisite 
mouth. 

| Her he had loved so dearly that for her sweet sake 
he had sacrificed honour, friendship and truth; to free 
her, as he believed, from the hands of impious brutes | 
he had done a deed that cried Cain-like for vengeance 
to the very throne of God. For her he had sinned, 
and because of that sin, even before it was committed, 
their love had been blighted and happiness had never 


been theirs. 
i 12 * 
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Now it was all over. He would pass out of her 
life, up the steps of the scaffold, tasting as he mounted 
them the most entire happiness that he had known 
since that awful day when he became a Judas. 

The peremptory summons, once more repeated, 
roused him from his meditations. He lit a candle, and 
without troubling to slip any of his clothes on, he 
crossed the narrow ante-chamber and opened the door 
that gave on the landing. 

“In the name of the people!” 

He had expected to hear not only those words, but 
also the grounding of arms and the brief command to 
halt. He had expected to see before him the white 
facings of the uniform of the Garde de Paris, and to 
feel himself roughly pushed back into his room pre- 
paratory to the search being made of all his effects and 
the placing of irons on his wrists. 

Instead of this, it was a quiet, dry voice that said 
without undue harshness: 

“In the name of the people!” 

And instead of the uniforms, the bayonets and the 
scarlet caps with tricolour cockades, he was confronted 
by a slight, sable-clad figure, whose face, lit by the 
flickering light of the tallow candle, looked strangely 
pale and earnest. 

“Citizen Chauvelin!” gasped Armand, more sur- 
prised than frightened at this unexpected apparition. 
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“Himself, citizen, at your service,” replied Chauvelin, 
with his quiet, ironical manner. “I am the bearer of a 
letter for you from Sir Percy Blakeney. Have I your 
permission to enter?” 

Mechanically Armand stood aside, allowing the other 
man to pass in. He closed the door behind his 
nocturnal visitor, then, taper in hand, he preceded him 
into the inner room. 

It was the same one in which a fortnight ago a 
fighting lion had been brought to his knees. Now it 
lay wrapped in gloom, the feeble light of the candle 
only lighting Armand's face and the white frill of his 
shirt. The young man put the taper down on the table 
and turned to his visitor. 

*Shall I light the lamp?" he asked. 

“Quite unnecessary,” replied Chauvelin curtly. “I 
have only a letter to deliver, and after that to ask you 
one brief question.” 

From the pocket of his coat he drew the letter which 
Blakeney had written an hour ago. 

“The prisoner wrote this in my presence,” he said 
as he handed the letter over to Armand. “Will you 
read it?” 

Armand took it from him, and sat down close to 
the table; leaning forward, he held the paper near the 
light, and began to read. He read the letter through 
very slowly to the end, then once again from the be- 
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ginning. He was trying to do that which Chauvelin 
had wished to do an hour ago; he was trying to find 
the inner meaning which he felt must inevitably lie 
behind these words, which Percy had written with his 
own hand. 

That these bare words were but a blind to deceive 
the enemy Armand never doubted for a moment. In 
this he was as loyal as Marguerite would have been her- 
self. Never for a moment did the suspicion cross his 
mind that Blakeney was about to play the part of a 
coward, but he, Armand, felt that as a faithful friend 
and follower he ought by instinct to know exactly what 
his chief intended, what he meant him to do. 

Swiftly his thoughts flew back to that other letter, 
the one which Marguerite had given him—the letter 
full of pity and of friendship, which had brought him 
hope and a joy and peace which he had thought at 
one time that he would never know again. And sud- 
denly one sentence in that letter stood out so clearly 
before his eyes that it blurred the actual, tangible ones 
on the paper which even now rustled in his hand. 

But if at any time you receive another letter from 
me—be its contents what they may—act in accordance 
with the letter, and send a copy of it at once to 
Ffoulkes or to Marguerite. 

Now everything seemed at once quite clear; his 
duty, his next actions, every word that he would speak 
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to Chauvelin. Those that Percy had written to him 
were already indelibly graven on his memory. 

Chauvelin had waited with his usual patience, silent 
and imperturbable, while the young man read. Now, 
when he saw that Armand had finished, he said quietly: 

“Just one question, citizen, and I need not detain 
you longer. But, first, will you kindly give me back 
that letter? It is a precious document which will for 
ever remain in the archives of the nation.” 

But even while he spoke Armand, with one of those 
quick intuitions that come in moments of acute crisis, 
had done just that which he felt Blakeney would wish 
him to do. He had held the letter close to the candle. 
A corner of the thin crisp paper immediately caught 
fire, and before Chauvelin could utter a word of anger 
or make a movement to prevent the conflagration the 
flames had licked up fully one half of the letter, and 
Armand had only just time to throw the remainder on 
the floor and to stamp out the blaze with his foot. 

“T am sorry, citizen,” he said calmly; “an accident.” 

“A useless act of devotion,” interposed Chauvelin, 
who already had smothered the oath that had risen to 
his lips. “The Scarlet Pimpernel’s actions in the pre- 
sent matter will not lose their merited publicity through 
the foolish destruction of this document.” 

“I had no thought, citizen,” retorted the young 
man, “of commenting on the actions of my chief, or of 
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trying to deny them that publicity which you seem to 
desire for them almost as much as I do.” 


“More, citizen, a great deal more! The impeccable 
Scarlet Pimpernel, the noble and gallant English gentle- 
man, has agreed to deliver into our hands the un- 
crowned King of France—in exchange for his own life 
and freedom. Methinks that even his worst enemy 
would not wish for a better ending to a career of ad- 
venture and a reputation for bravery unequalled in 
Europe. But no more of this, time is pressing; I must 
help citizen Héron with his final preparations for his 
journey. You, of course, citizen St. Just, will act in 
accordance with Sir Percy Blakeney’s wishes?” 

“Of course,” replied Armand. 

“You will present yourself at the main entrance of 
the house of Justice at six o’clock this morning.” 

“T will not fail you.” 

“A coach will be provided for you. You will follow 


the expedition as hostage for the good faith of your 
chief.” 


“I quite understand.” 

*H'm! "That's brave! You have no fear, citizen 
St. Just?” 

“Fear of what, sir?” 

“You will be a hostage in our hands, citizen; your 
life a guarantee that your chief has no thought of play- 
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ing us false. Now I was thinking of—of certain events 
—which led to the arrest of Sir Percy Blakeney.” 

“Of my treachery, you mean,” rejoined the young 
man calmly, even though his face had suddenly become 
pale as death. “Of the damnable lie wherewith you 
cheated me into selling my honour and made me what 
I am—a creature scarce fit to walk upon this earth.” 

“Oh!” protested Chauvelin blandly. 

“The damnable lie,” continued Armand more vehe- 
mently, “that hath made me one with Cain and the 
Iscariot. When you goaded me into the hellish act, 
Jeanne Lange was already free.” 

“Free—but not safe.” 

“A lie, man! A lie! for which you are thrice ac- 
cursed. Great God, is it not you that should have 
cause for fear? Methinks were I to strangle you now I 
should suffer less of remorse.” 

“And would be rendering your ex-chief but a sorry 
service,” interposed Chauvelin with quiet irony. “Sir 
Percy Blakeney is a dying man, citizen St. Just; he'll 
be a dead man at dawn if I do not put in an appear- 
ance by six o'clock this morning. ‘This is a private 
understanding between citizen Héron and myself. We 
agreed to it before I came to see you." 


*Oh, you take care of your own miserable skin well 
enough! But you need not be afraid of me—I take 
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my orders from my chief, and he has not ordered me 
to kill you.” 

“That was kind of him. Then we may count on 
you? You are not afraid?” 


“Afraid that the Scarlet Pimpernel would leave me 
in the lurch because of the immeasurable wrong I have 
done to him?” retorted Armand, proud and defiant in 
the name of his chief. “No, sir, I am not afraid of 
that; I have spent the last fortnight in praying to God 
that my life might yet be given for his.” 


«Hm! I think it most unlikely that your prayers 
will be granted, citizen; prayers, I imagine, so very 
seldom are; but I don't know, I never pray myself. In 
your case, now, I should say that you have not the 
slightest chance of the Deity interfering in so pleasant 
a manner. Even were Sir Percy Blakeney prepared to 
wreak personal revenge on you, he would scarcely be so 
foolish as to risk the other life which we shall also hold 
as hostage for his good faith." 

“The other life?” 


“Yes. Your sister, Lady Blakeney, will also join the 
expedition to-morrow. This Sir Percy does not yet 
know; but it will come as a pleasant surprise for him. 
At the slightest suspicion of false play on Sir Percy’s 
part, at his slightest attempt at escape, your life and 
that of your sister are forfeit; you will both be sum- 
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marily shot before his eyes. I do not think that I need 
be more precise, eh, citizen St. Just?” 

The young man was quivering with passion. A 
terrible loathing for himself, for his crime which had 
been the precursor of this terrible situation, filled his 
soul to the verge of sheer physical nausea. A red film 
gathered before his eyes, and through it he saw the 
grinning face of the inhuman monster who had planned 
this hideous, abominable thing. It seemed to him as if 
in the silence and the hush of the night, above the 
feeble, flickering flame that threw weird shadows around, 
a group of devils were surrounding him, and were 
shouting, “Kill him! Kill him now! Rid the earth of 
this hellish brute!” 

No doubt if Chauvelin had exhibited the slightest 
sign of fear, if he had moved an inch towards the door, 
Armand blind with passion, driven to madness by 
agonising remorse more even than by rage, would have 
sprung at his enemy's throat and crushed the life out 
of him as he would out of a venomous beast. But the 
man's calm, his immobility, recalled St. Just to himself. 
Reason, that had almost yielded to passion again, found 
strength to drive the enemy back this time, to whisper 
a warning, an admonition, even a reminder. Enough 
harm, God knows, had been done by tempestuous passion 
already. And God alone knew what terrible consequences 
its triumph now might bring in its trail, and striking on 
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Armand’s buzzing ears Chauvelin’s words came back as 
a triumphant and mocking echo: 

“Hell be a dead man at dawn if I do not put in 
an appearance by six o'clock." 

The red film lifted, the candle flickered low, the 
devils vanished, only the pale face of the Terrorist gazed 
with gentle irony out of the gloom. 

“I think that I need not detain you any longer, 
citizen St. Just," he said quietly; *you can get three or 
four hours' rest yet before you need make a start, and 
Istill have a great many things to see to. I wish you 
good night, citizen." 

“Good night,” murmured Armand mechanically. 

He took the candle and escorted his visitor back to 
the door. He waited on the landing, taper in hand, 
while Chauvelin descended the narrow-winding stairs. 

There was a light in the concierge’s lodge. No doubt 
the woman had struck it when the nocturnal visitor had 
first demanded admittance. His name and tricolour 
scarf of office had ensured him the full measure of her 
attention, and now she was evidently sitting up waiting 
to let him out. 

St. Just, satisfied that Chauvelin had finally gone, 
now turned back to his own rooms. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
GOD HELP US ALL. 


He carefully locked the outer door. Then he lit the 
lamp, for the candle gave but a flickering light, and he 
had some important work to do. 

Firstly, he picked up the charred fragment of the 
letter and smoothed it out carefully and reverently as 
he would a relic. Tears had gathered in his eyes, but 
he was not ashamed of them, for no one saw them; but 
they eased his heart, and helped to strengthen his 
resolve. It was a mere fragment that had been spared 
by the flame, but Armand knew every word of the letter 
by heart. 

He had pen, ink and paper ready to his hand, and 
from memory wrote out a copy of it. To this he added 
a covering letter from himself to Marguerite: 


This— which I had from Percy through the hands of Chauvelin 
—I neither question nor understand. . . . He wrote the letter, and 
I have no thought but to obey. In his previous letter to me he 
enjoined me, if ever he wrote to me again, to obey him implicitly, 
and to communicate with you. To both these commands do I 
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submit with a glad heart. But of this must I give you warning, 
little mother—Chauvelin desires you also to accompany us to- 
morrow. ... Percy does not know this yet, else he would never 
start. But those fiends fear that his readiness is a blind . . . and 
that he has some plan in his head for his own escape and the con- 
tinued safety of the Dauphin. . . . This plan they hope to frustrate 
through holding you and me as hostages for his good faith. God 
only knows how gladly I would give my life for my chief . . . but 
your life, dear little mother ... is sacred above all. .. . I think 
that I do right in warning you. God help us all. 


Having written the letter, he sealed it, together with 
the copy of Percy’s letter which he had made. Then 
he took up the candle and went downstairs. 

There was no longer any light in the concierge's 
lodge, and Armand had some difficulty in making him- 
self heard. At last the woman came to the door. She 
was tired and cross after two interruptions of her night's 
rest, but she had a partiality for her young lodger, 
whose pleasant ways and easy liberality had been like 
a pale ray of sunshine through the squalor of everyday 
misery. 

“It is a letter, cz/oyenne," said Armand, with earnest 
entreaty, *for my sister. She lives in the Rue de Cha- 
ronne, near the fortifications, and must have it within an 
hour; it is a matter of life and death to her, to me, and 
to another who is very dear to us both." 

The concierge threw up her hands in horror. 

*Rue de Charonne, near the fortifications," she ex- 
claimed, *and within an hour! By the Holy Virgin, 
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citizen, that is impossible. Who will take it? There is 
no way.” 

“A way must be found, citoyenne,” said Armand 
firmly, “and at once; it is not far, and there are five 
golden louis waiting for the messenger!” 

Five golden louis! The poor, hard-working woman’s 
eyes gleamed at the thought. Five louis meant food for 
at least two months if one was careful, and——” 

“Give me the letter, citizen,” she said, “time to slip 
on a warm petticoat and a shawl, and Pll go myself. 
It’s not fit for the boy to go at this hour.” 

“You will bring me back a line from my sister in 
reply to this,” said Armand, whom circumstances had 
at last rendered cautious. “Bring it up to my room 
that I may give you the five louis in exchange.” 

He waited while the woman slipped back into her 
room. She heard him speaking to her boy; the same 
lad who a fortnight ago had taken the treacherous letter 
which had lured Blakeney to the house and into the 
fatal ambuscade that had been prepared for him. 
Everything reminded Armand of that awful night, every 
hour that he had since spent in the house had been 
racking torture to him. Now at last he was to leave it, 
and on an errand which might help to ease the load of 
remorse from his heart. 

The woman was soon ready. Armand gave her 
final directions as to how to find the house; then she 
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took the letter and promised to be very quick, and to 
bring back a reply from the lady. 

Armand accompanied her to the door. The night 
was dark, a thin drizzle was falling; he stood and 
watched until the woman’s rapidly walking figure was 
lost in the misty gloom. 

Then with a heavy sigh he once more went within. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
WHEN HOPE WAS DEAD. 


IN a small upstairs room in the Rue;de Charonne, 
above the shop of Lucas the old-clothes dealer, Mar- 
guerite sat with Sir Andrew Ffoulkes. Armand’s letter, 
with its message and its warning, lay open on the table 
between them, and she had in her hand the sealed 
packet which Percy had given her just ten days ago, 
and which she was only to open if all hope seemed to 
be dead, if nothing appeared to stand any longer between 
that one dear life and irretrievable shame. 

A small lamp placed on the table threw a feeble 
yellow light on the squalid, ill-furnished room, for it 
lacked still an hour or so before dawn. Armand’s 
concierge had brought her lodger's letter, and Marguerite 
had quickly despatched a brief reply to him, a reply 
that held love and also encouragement. 

Then she had summoned Sir Andrew. He never 
had a thought of leaving her during these days of dire 
trouble, and he had lodged all this while in a tiny room 
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on the topmost floor of this house in the Rue de Char- 
onne. 

At her call he had come down very quickly, and 
now they sat together at the table, with the oil-lamp 
illumining their pale, anxious faces; she the wife and he 
the friend holding a consultation together in this most 
miserable hour that preceded the cold wintry dawn. 

Outside a thin, persistent rain mixed with snow 
pattered against the small window-panes, and an icy 
wind found out all the crevices in the worm-eaten wood- 
work that would afford it ingress to the room. But 
neither Marguerite nor Ffoulkes was conscious of the 
cold. They had wrapped their cloaks round their 
shoulders, and did not feel the chill currents of air that 
caused the lamp to flicker and to smoke. 

“I can see now,” said Marguerite in that calm voice 
which comes so naturally in moments of infinite despair 
—“I can see now exactly what Percy meant when he 
made me promise not to open this packet until it seemed 
to me—to me and to you, Sir Andrew—that he was 
about to play the part of a coward. A coward! Great 
God!" She checked the sob that had risen to her 
throat, and continued in the same calm manner and 
quiet, even voice: 

“You do think with me, do you not, that the time 
has come, and that we must open this packet?” 

“Without a doubt, Lady Blakeney,” replied Ffoulkes 
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with equal earnestness. “I would stake my life that 
already a fortnight ago Blakeney had that same plan in 
his mind which he has now matured. Escape from that 
awful Conciergerie prison with all the precautions so 
carefully taken against it was impossible. I knew that 
alas! from the first. But in the open all might yet be 
different. Pll not believe it that a man like Blakeney is 
destined to perish at the hands of those curs.” 

She looked on her loyal friend with tear-dimmed 
eyes through which shone boundless gratitude and heart- 
broken sorrow. 

He had spoken of a fortnight! It was ten days 
since she had seen Percy. It had then seemed as if 
death had already marked him with its grim sign. 
Since then she had tried to shut away from her mind 
the terrible visions which her anguish constantly conjured 
up before her of his growing weakness, of the gradual 
impairing of that brilliant intellect, the gradual exhaustion 
of that mighty physical strength. 

“God bless you, Sir Andrew, for your enthusiasm 
and for your trust,” she said with a sad little smile; 
“but for you I should long ago have lost all courage, 
and these last ten days—what a cycle of misery they 
represent—would have been maddening but for your 
help and your loyalty. God knows I would have courage 
for everything in life, fer everything save one. But just 
that—his death,—that would be beyond my strength— 
13* 
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neither reason nor body could stand it. Therefore, I 
am so afraid, Sir Andrew. . . .” she added piteously. 

“Of what, Lady Blakeney?” 

“That when he knows that I too am to go as 
hostage, as Armand says in his letter, that my life is to 
be guarantee for his, I am afraid that he will draw 
back ... that he will... . Oh, my God!” she cried with 
sudden fervour, *tell me what to do!" 

“Shall we open the packet?” asked Ffoulkes gently, 
*and then just make up our minds to act exactly as 
Blakeney has enjoined us to do, neither more nor. less, 
but just word for word, deed for deed, and I believe 
that that will be right—whatever may betide—in the 
end.” 

Once more his quiet strength, his earnestness, and 
his faith comforted her. She dried her eyes and broke 
open the seal. There were two separate letters in the 
packet, one unaddressed, obviously intended for her and 
Ffoulkes, the other was addressed to M. le baron Jean 
de Batz, 15, Rue St. Jean de Latran a Paris. 

“A letter addressed to that awful Baron de Batz,” 
said Marguerite, looking with puzzled eyes on the paper 
as she turned it over and over in her hand, “to that 
bombastic windbag! I know him and his ways well! 
What can Percy have to say to him?” 

Sir Andrew too looked puzzled. But neither of 
them had the mind to waste time in useless speculations, 
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Marguerite unfolded the letter which was intended for 
her, and after a final look on her friend, whose kind 
face was quivering with excitement, she began slowly to 
read aloud: 


I need not ask either of you two to trust me, knowing that 
you will. But I could not die inside this hole like a rat in a trap 
—I had to try and free myself, at the worst to die in the open 
beneath God's sky. You two will understand, and understanding 
you will trust me to the end. Send the enclosed letter at once to 
its address. And you, Ffoulkes, my most sincere and most loyal 
friend, I beg with all my soul to see to the safety of Marguerite. 
Armand will stay by me—but you, Ffoulkes, do not leave her, 
stand by her. As soon as you read this letter—and you will not 
read it until both she and you have felt that hope has fled and I 
myself am about to throw up the sponge—try and persuade her to 
make for the coast as quickly as may be.... At Calais you can 
open up communications with the Daydream in the usual way, and 
embark on her at once. Let no member of the League remain on 
French soil an hour longer after that. Then tell the skipper to 
make for Le Portel—the place which he knows—and there to keep 
a sharp outlook for another three nights. After that make straight 
for home, for it will be no use waiting any longer. I shall not 
come. These measures are for Marguerite's safety, and for you all 
who are in France at this moment. Comrade, I entreat you to 
look on these measures as on my dying wish. To de Batz I have 
given rendezvous at the Chapelle of the Holy Sepulchre, just out- 
side the park of the Chateau d'Ourde. He will help me to save 
the Dauphin, and if by good luck he also helps me to save myself 
I shall be within seven leagues of Le Portel, and with the Liane 
frozen as she is I could reach the coast. 

But Marguerite's safety I leave in your hands, Ffoulkes. 
Would that I could look more clearly into the future, and know 
that those devils will not drag her into danger. Beg her to 
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start at once for Calais immediately you have both read this. I 
only beg, I do not command. I know that you, Ffoulkes, will 
stand by her whatever she may wish to do. God’s blessing be for 
ever on you both. 


Marguerite’s voice died away in the silence that still 
lay over this deserted part of the great city and in this 
squalid house where she and Sir Andrew Ffoulkes had 
found shelter these last ten days. The agony of mind 
which they had here endured never doubting, but 
scarcely ever hoping, had found its culmination at last 
in this final message, which almost seemed to come to 
them from the grave. 

It had been written ten days ago. A plan had then 
apparently formed in Percy’s mind which he had set 
forth during the brief half-hour’s respite which those 
fiends had once given him. Since then they had never 
given him ten consecutive minutes’ peace; since then 
ten days had gone by; how much power, how much 
vitality had gone by too on the leaden wings of all those 
terrible hours spent in solitude and in misery? 

“We can but hope, Lady Blakeney,” said Sir Andrew 
Ffoulkes after awhile, “that you will be allowed out of 
Paris; but from what Armand says——” 

“And Percy does not actually send me away,” she 
rejoined with a pathetic little smile. 

“No. He cannot compel you, Lady Blakeney. You 
are not a member of the League.” 
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“Oh, yes, I am!” she retorted firmly; “and I have 
sworn obedience, just as all of you have done. I will 
go, just as he bids me, and you, Sir Andrew, you will 
obey him too?” 

“My orders are to stand by you. That is an easy 
task.” 

“You know where this place is?” she asked—‘“the 
Chateau d’Ourde?” 

“Oh, yes, we all know it! It is empty, and the 
park is a wreck; the owner fled from it at the very out- 
break of the revolution; he left some kind of steward 
nominally in charge, a curious creature, half imbecile; 
the château and the chapel in the forest just outside the 
grounds have oft served Blakeney and all of us as a 
place of refuge on our way to the coast.” 

“But the Dauphin is not there?” she said. 

“No. According to the first letter which you brought 
me from Blakeney ten days ago, and on which I acted, 
Tony, who has charge of the Dauphin, must have crossed 
into Holland with his little Majesty to-day.” 

“I understand,” she said simply. “But then—this 
letter to de Batz?” 

“Ah, there I am completely at sea! But Pll deliver 
it, and at once too, only I don’t like to leave you. Will 
you let me get you out of Paris first? I think just 
before dawn it could be done. We can get the cart 
from Lucas, and if we could reach St. Germain before 
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noon, I could come straight back then and deliver the 
letter to de Batz. This, I feel I ought to do myself; 
but at Achard’s farm I would know that you were safe 
for a few hours.” 

“I will do whatever you think right, Sir Andrew,” 
she said simply; *my will is bound up with Percy's 
dying wish. God knows I would rather follow him now, 
step by step—as hostage, as prisoner—any way so long 
as I can see him, but ——" 

She rose and turned to go, almost impassive now in 
that great calm born of despair. 

A stranger seeing her now had thought her in- 
different. She was very pale, and deep circles round 
her eyes told of sleepless nights and days of mental 
misery, but otherwise there was not the faintest outward 
symptom of that terrible anguish which was rending her 
heartstrings. Her lips did not quiver, and the source of 
her tears had been dried up ten days ago. 

“Ten minutes and I'll be ready, Sir Andrew," she 
said. “I have but few belongings. Will you the while 
see Lucas about the cart?” 


He did as she desired. Her calm in no way deceived 
him; he knew that she must be suffering keenly, and 
would suffer more keenly still while she would be trying 
to efface her own personal feelings all through that coming 
dreary journey to Calais. 

He went to see the landlord about the horse and 
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cart and a quarter of an hour later Marguerite came 
downstairs ready to start. She found Sir Andrew in 
close converse with an officer of the Garde de Paris, 
whilst two soldiers of the same regiment were standing 
at the horse’s head. 

When she appeared in the doorway Sir Andrew 
came at once up to her. 

“Tt is just as I feared, Lady Blakeney,” he said; 
“this man has been sent here to take charge of you. Of 

F course, he knows nothing beyond the fact that his orders ! 

are to convey you at once to the guard-house of the 
Rue Ste. Anne, where he is to hand you over to citizen 
Chauvelin of the Committee of Public Safety.” 

Sir Andrew could not fail to see the look of intense | 
relief, which in the midst of all her sorrow, seemed 
suddenly to have lighted up the whole of Marguerite’s 
wan face. The thought of wending her own way to 
safety whilst Percy, mayhap, was fighting an uneven 
fight with death had been well-nigh intolerable; but she 
had been ready to obey without a murmur. Now Fate 
and the enemy himself had decided otherwise. She felt 
as if a load had been lifted from her heart. 

“I will at once go and find de Batz,” Sir Andrew 
contrived to whisper hurriedly. “As soon as Percy’s 
letter is safely in his hands I will make my way north- 
wards and communicate with all the members of the 
League, on whom the chief has so strictly enjoined to 
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quit French soil immediately. We will proceed to Calais 
first and open up communication with the Daydream 
in the usual way. The others had best embark on board 
f her, and the skipper shall then make for the known spot 
off Le Portel, of which Percy speaks in his letter. I my- 
self will go by land to Le Portel, and thence, if I have 
no news of you or of the expedition, I will slowly work 
southwards in the direction of the Château d’Ourde. 
That is all that I can do. If you can contrive to let 
Percy or even Armand know my movements, do so by y 
all means. I know that I shall be doing right, for, in 
a way, I shall be watching over you and arranging for 
. your safety, as Blakeney begged me to do. God bless 
dd you, Lady Blakeney, and God save the Scarlet Pim- 
pernel!” 

He stooped and kissed her hand, and she intimated 
to the officer that she was ready. He had a hackney 
coach waiting for her lower down the street. To it she 
walked with a firm step, and as she entered it she waved 
i a last farewell to Sir Andrew Ffoulkes. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE GUARD-HOUSE OF THE RUE STE. ANNE. 


Tue little cortége was turning out of the great gates 
of the house of Justice. It was intensely cold; a bitter 
north-easterly gale was blowing from across the heights 
of Montmartre, driving sleet and snow and half-frozen 
rain into the faces of the men, and finding its way up 
their sleeves, down their collars, and round the knees of 
their threadbare breeches. 

Armand, whose fingers were numb with the cold, 
could scarcely feel the reins in his hands. Chauvelin 
was riding close beside him, but the two men had not 
exchanged one word since the moment when the small 
troop of some twenty mounted soldiers had filed up in- 
side the courtyard, and Chauvelin, with a curt word of 
command, had ordered one of the troopers to take Ar- 
mand's horse on the lead. 

A hackney coach brought up the rear of the cortège, 
with a man riding at either door and two more follow- 
ing at a distance of twenty paces. Héron’s gaunt, ugly 
face, crowned with a battered sugar-loaf hat, appeared 
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from time to time at the window of the coach. He was 
no horseman, and, moreover, preferred to keep the 
prisoner closely under his own eye. The corporal had 
told Armand that the prisoner was with citizen Héron 
inside the coach—in irons. Beyond that, the soldiers 
could tell him nothing; they knew nothing of the object 
of this expedition. Vaguely they might have wondered 
in their dull minds why this particular prisoner was 
thus being escorted out of the Conciergerie prison with 
so much paraphernalia and such an air of mystery when 
there were thousands of prisoners in the city ‘and the 
provinces at the present moment who anon would be 
bundled up wholesale into carts, to be dragged to the 
guillotine like a flock of sheep to the butcher’s. 

But, even if they wondered, they made no remarks 
among themselves. Their faces, blue with the cold, 
were the perfect mirrors of their own unconquerable 
stolidity. 

The tower clock of Notre Dame struck seven when 
the small cavalcade finally moved out of the monu- 
mental gates. In the east the wan light of a February 
morning slowly struggled out of the surrounding gloom. 
Now the towers of many churches loomed ghostlike 
against the dull grey sky, and down below, on the right, 
the frozen river, like a smooth sheet of steel, wound its 
graceful curves round the islands and past the facade 
of the Louvre palace, whose walls looked grim and 
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silent, like the mausoleum of the dead giants of the 
past. 

All around the great city gave signs of awakening; 
the business of the day renewed its course every twenty- 
four hours, despite the tragedies of death and of dis- 
honour that walked with it hand in hand. From the 
Place de la Révolution the intermittent roll of drums 
came from time to time, with its muffled sound striking 
the ear of the passer-by. Along the quay opposite an 
open-air camp was already astir; men, women, and 
children, engaged in the great task of clothing and feed- 
ing the people of France, armed against tyranny, were 
bending to their task, even before the wintry dawn had 
spread its pale grey tints over the narrower streets of 
the city. 

Armand shivered under his cloak. This silent ride 
beneath the leaden sky, through the veil of half-frozen 
rain and snow, seemed like a dream to him. And now, 
as the outriders of the little cavalcade turned to cross 
the Pont au Change, he saw spread out on his left what 
appeared like the living panorama of these three weeks 
that had just gone by. He could see the house of the 
Rue St. Germain l'Auxerrois, where Percy had lodged 
before he carried through the rescue of the little Dauphin. 
Armand could even see the window at which the dreamer 
had stood, weaving noble dreams that his brilliant dar- 
ing had turned into realities, until the hand of a traitor 
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had brought him down to—to what? Armand would 
not have dared at this moment to look back at that 
hideous vulgar hackney coach wherein that proud, reck- 
less adventurer, who had defied Fate and mocked 
Death, sat—in chains—beside a loathsome creature 
whose very propinquity was an outrage. 

Now they were passing under the very house on the 
Quai de la Ferraille, above the saddler’s shop, the house 
where Marguerite had lodged ten days ago, whither 
Armand had come, trying to fool himself into the belief 
that the love of the “little mother” could be deceived 
into blindness against his own crime. He had tried to 
draw a veil before those eyes which he had scarcely 
dared encounter; but he knew that that veil must lift 
one day, and then a curse would send him forth, out- 
lawed and homeless, a wanderer on the face of the earth. 

Soon as the little cortége wended its way northwards 
it filed out beneath the walls of the Temple prison; there 
was the main gate, with its sentry standing at attention; 
there the archway, with the guichet of the concierge, and 
beyond it the paved courtyard. Armand closed his eyes 
deliberately; he could not bear to look. 

No wonder that he shivered and tried to draw his 
cloak closer around him. Every stone, every street 
corner was full of memories. ‘The chill that struck to 
the very marrow of his bones came from no outward 
cause; it was the very hand of remorse that, as it passed 
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over him, froze the blood in his veins and made the 
rattle of those coach-wheels behind him sound like a 
hellish knell. 


At last the more closely populated quarters of the ` 


city were left behind. On ahead the first section of the 
guard had turned into the Rue Ste. Anne. The houses 
became more sparse, intersected by narrow pieces of 
terrains vagues, or small weed-covered bits of kitchen 
garden. 

Then a halt was called. 

It was quite light now. As light as it would ever 
be beneath this leaden sky. Rain and snow still fell in 
gusts, driven by the blast. 

Someone ordered Armand to dismount. It was prob- 
ably Chauvelin. He did as he was told, and a trooper 
led him to the door of an irregular brick building that 
stood isolated on the right, extended on either side by 
a low wall, and surrounded by a patch of uncultivated 
land, which now looked like a sea of mud. 

On ahead was the line of fortifications, dimly out- 
lined against the grey of the sky, and in between brown, 
sodden earth, with here and there a detached house, a 
cabbage patch, a couple of windmills deserted and 
desolate. 

The loneliness of an unpopulated outlying quarter of 
the great mother city, a useless limb of her active body, 
an ostracised member of her vast family. 
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Mechanically Armand had followed the soldier to 
the door of the building. Here Chauvelin was standing, 
and bade him follow. A smell of hot coffee hung in 
the dark narrow passage in front. Chauvelin led the 
way to a room on the left. 

Still that smell of hot coffee. Ever after it was as- 
sociated in Armand's mind with this awful morning in 
the guard-house of the Rue Ste. Anne, when the rain 
and snow beat against the windows, and he stood there 
in the low guard-room shivering and half-numbed with 
cold. 

There was a table in the middle of the room, and 
on it stood cups of hot coffee. Chauvelin bade him 
drink, suggesting, not unkindly, that the warm beverage 
would do him good. Armand advanced farther into 
the room, and saw that there were wooden benches all 
round against the wall. On one of these sat his sister 
Marguerite, 

When she saw him she made a sudden, instinctive 
movement to go to him, but Chauvelin interposed in his 
usual bland, quiet manner. 

“Not just now, citizens,” he said. 

She sat down again, and Armand noted how cold 
and stony seemed her eyes, as if life within her was at 
a standstill and a shadow that was almost like death 
had atrophied every emotion in her. 

“I trust you have not suffered too much from the 
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cold, Lady Blakeney," resumed Chauvelin politely; *we 
ought not to have kept you waiting here for so long, 
but delay at departure is sometimes inevitable." 

She made no reply, only acknowledging his reiterated 
enquiry as to her comfort with an inclination of the 
head. 

Armand had forced himself to swallow some coffee, 
and for the moment he felt less chilled. He held the 
cup between his two hands, and gradually some warmth 
crept into his bones. 

“Little mother," he said in English, “try and drink 
some of this, it will do you good." 

“Thank you, dear," she replied. “I have had some. 
I am not cold." 

Then a door at the end of the room was pushed 
open, and Héron stalked in. 

*Are we going to be all day in this confounded 
hole?" he queried roughly. 

Armand, who was watching his sister very closely, 
saw that she started at sight of the wretch, and seemed 
immediately to shrink still further within herself, whilst 
her eyes, suddenly luminous and dilated, rested on him 
like those of a captive bird upon an approaching 
cobra. 

But Chauvelin was not to be shaken out of his 
suave manner. 

“One moment, citizen Héron," he said; “this coffee 
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is very comforting. Is the prisoner with you?” he 
added lightly. 

Héron nodded in the direction of the other room. 

“In there,” he said curtly. 

*'Then, perhaps, if you will be so good, citizen, to 
invite him hither, I could explain to him his future 
position and our own." 

Héron muttered something between his fleshy lips, 
then he turned back towards the open door, solemnly 
spat twice on the threshold, and nodded his gaunt head 
once or twice in a manner which apparently was under- 
standed from within. 

*No, sergeant, I don't want you," he said gruffly; 
*only the prisoner." 

A second or two later Sir Percy Blakeney stood in 
the doorway; his hands were behind his back, obviously 
handcuffed, but he held himself very erect, though it 
was clear that this caused him a mighty effort. As soon 
as he had crossed the threshold his quick glance had 
swept right round the room. 

He saw Armand, and his eyes lit up almost imper- 
ceptibly. 

Then he caught sight of Marguerite, and his pale 
face took on suddenly a more ashen hue. 

Chauvelin was watching him with those keen, light 
coloured eyes of his. Blakeney, conscious of this, made 
no movement, only his lips tightened, and the heavy 
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lids fell over the hollow eyes, completely hiding their 
glance. 

But what even the most astute, most deadly enemy 
could not see was that subtle message of understanding 
that passed at once between Marguerite and the man 
she loved; it was a magnetic current, intangible, invisible 
to all save to her and to him. She was prepared to see 
him, prepared to see in him all that she had feared: 
the weakness, the mental exhaustion, the submission to 
the inevitable. Therefore she had also schooled her 
glance to express to him all that she knew she would 
not be allowed to say—the reassurance that she had 
read his last letter, that she had obeyed it to the last 
word, save where Fate and her enemy had interfered 
with regard to herself. 

With a slight, imperceptible movement—imperceptible 
to everyone save to him, she had seemed to handle a 
piece of paper in her kerchief, then she had nodded 
slowly, with her eyes—steadfast, reassuring —fixed upon 
him: and his glance gave answer that he had under- 
stood. 

But Chauvelin and Héron had seen nothing of this. 
They were satisfied that there had been no communica- 
tion between the prisoner and his wife and friend. 

“You are no doubt surprised, Sir Percy,” said 
Chauvelin after awhile, “to see Lady Blakeney here. 
She, as well as citizen St. Just, will accompany our ex- 
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pedition to the place where you will lead us. We none 
of us know where that place is—citizen Héron and my- 
self are entirely in your hands—you might be leading 
us to certain death, or again to a spot where your own 
escape would be an easy matter to yourself. You will 
not be surprised, therefore, that we have thought fit to 
take certain precautions both against any little ambus- 
cade which you may have prepared for us, or against 
your making one of those daring attempts at escape for 
which the noted Scarlet Pimpernel is so justly famous.” 

He paused, and only Héron’s low chuckle of satis- 
faction broke the momentary silence that followed. 
Blakeney made no reply. Obviously he knew exactly 
what was coming. He knew Chauvelin and his ways, 
knew the kind of tortuous conception that would find 
origin in his brain; the moment that he saw Marguerite 
sitting there he must have guessed that Chauvelin once 
more desired to put her precious life in the balance of 
his intrigues. 

“Citizen Héron is impatient, Sir Percy,” resumed 
Chauvelin after awhile, “so I must be brief. Lady 
Blakeney, as well as citizen St. Just, will accompany us 
on this expedition to whithersoever you may lead us. 
They will be the hostages which we will hold against 
your own good faith. At the slightest suspicion—a mere 
suspicion perhaps—that you have played us false, at a 
hint that you have led us into an ambush, or that the 
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whole of this expedition has been but a trick on your 
part to effect your own escape, or if merely our hope of 
finding Capet at the end of our journey is frustrated, the 
lives of our two hostages belong to us, and your friend 
and your wife will be summarily shot before your eyes.” 

Outside the rain pattered against the window-panes, 
the gale whistled mournfully among the stunted trees, 
but within this room not a sound stirred the deadly 
stillness of the air, and yet at this moment hatred and 
love, savage lust and sublime self-abnegation—the most 
powerful passions the heart of man can know—held 
three men here enchained; each a slave to his dominant 
passion, each ready to stake his all for the satisfaction 
of his master. Héron was the first to speak. 

“Well!” he said with a fierce oath, “what are we 
waiting for? The prisoner knows how he stands. Now 
we can go.” 

“One moment, citizen,” interposed Chauvelin, his 
quiet manner contrasting strangely with his colleague’s 
savage mood. “You have quite understood, Sir Percy,” 
he continued, directly addressing the prisoner, “the con- 
ditions under which we are all of us about to proceed 
on this journey?” 

“All of us?” said Blakeney slowly. “Are you tak- 
ing it for granted then that I accept your conditions 
and that I am prepared to proceed on the journey?” 
“If you do not proceed on the journey,” cried Héron 
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with savage fury, “I’ll strangle that woman with my 
own hands—now!” 

Blakeney looked at him for a moment or two through 
half-closed lids, and it seemed then to those who knew 
him well, to those who loved him and to the man who 
hated him, that the mighty sinews almost cracked with 
the passionate desire to kill. Then the sunken eyes 
turned slowly to Marguerite, and she alone caught the 
look—it was a mere flash, of a humble appeal for 
pardon. 

It was all over in a second; almost immediately the 
tension on the pale face relaxed, and into the eyes there 
came that look of acceptance—nearly akin to fatalism 
—an acceptance of which the strong alone are capable, 
for with them it only comes in the face of the inevi- 
table. 

Now he shrugged his broad shoulders, and once 
more turning to Héron he said quietly: 

“You leave me no option in that case. As you have 
remarked before, citizen Héron, why should we wait any 
longer? Surely we can now go.” 


THE DREARY JOURNEY. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE DREARY JOURNEY. 


Rain! Rain! Rain! Incessant, monotonous and dreary! 
The wind had changed round to the south-west. It 
blew now in great gusts that sent weird, sighing sounds 
through the trees, and drove the heavy showers into the 
faces of the men as they rode on, with heads bent 
forward against the gale. 

The rain-sodden bridles slipped through their hands, 
bringing out sores and blisters on their palms; the horses 
were fidgety, tossing their heads with wearying per- 
sistence as the wet trickled into their ears, or the sharp, 
intermittent hailstones struck their sensitive noses. 

Three days of this awful monotony; varied only by 
the halts at wayside inns, the changing of troops at one 
of the guard-houses on the way, the reiterated com- 
mands given to the fresh squad before starting on the 
next lap of this strange, momentous way; and all the 
while, audible above the clatter of horses’ hoofs, the 
rumbling of coach-wheels—two closed carriages, each 
drawn by a pair of sturdy horses, which were changed 
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at every halt. A soldier on each box urged them to a 
good pace to keep up with the troopers, who were 
allowed to go at an easy canter or light jog-trot, what- 
ever might prove easiest and least fatiguing. And from 
time to time Héron’s shaggy, gaunt head would appear 
at the window of one of the coaches, asking the way, 
the distance to the next city or to the nearest wayside 
inn; cursing the troopers, the coachman, his colleague 
and. everyone concerned, blaspheming against the in- 
terminable length of the road, against the cold and 
against the wet. 

Early in the evening on the second day of the 
journey he had met with an accident. The prisoner, 
who presumably was weak and weary, and not over 
steady on his feet, had fallen up against him as they 
were both about to re-enter the coach after a halt just 
outside Amiens, and citizen Héron had lost his footing 
in the slippery mud of the road. His head came in 
violent contact with the step, and his right temple was 
severely cut. Since then he had been forced to wear a 
bandage across the top of his face, under his sugar-loaf 
hat, which had added nothing to his beauty, but a great 
deal to the violence of his temper. He wanted to push 
the men on, to force the pace, to shorten the halts; but 
Chauvelin knew better than to allow slackness and dis- 
content to follow in the wake of over-fatigue. 

The soldiers were always well rested and well fed, 
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and though ‘the delay caused by long and frequent halts 
must have been just as irksome to him as it was to 
Héron, yet he bore it imperturbably, for he would have 
had no use on this momentous journey for a handful of 
men whose enthusiasm and spirit had been blown away 
by the roughness of the gale, or drowned in the fury of 
the constant downpour of rain. 

Of all this Marguerite had been conscious in a 
vague, dreamy kind of way. She seemed to herself like 
the spectator in a moving panoramic drama, unable to 
raise a finger or to do aught to stop that final, inevi- 
table ending, the cataclysm of sorrow and misery that 
awaited her, when the dreary curtain would fall on the 
last act, and she and all the other spectators—Armand, 
Chauvelin, Héron, the soldiers—would slowly wend their 
way home, leaving the principal actor behind the fallen 
curtain which never would be lifted again. 

After that first halt in the guard-room of the Rue 
Ste. Anne she had been bidden to enter a second 
hackney coach, which, followed the other at a distance 
of fifty métres or so, and was, like that other, closely 
surrounded by a squad of mounted men. 

Armand and Chauvelin rode in this carriage with 
her; all day she sat looking out on the endless monotony 
of the road, on the drops of rain that pattered against 
the window-glass, and ran down from it like a perpetual 
stream of tears, 
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There were two halts called during the day—one 
for dinner and one midway through the afternoon—when 
she and Armand would step out of the coach and be 
led—always with soldiers close around them—to some 
wayside inn, where some sort of a meal was served, 
where the atmosphere was close and stuffy and smelt of 
onion soup and of stale cheese. 

Armand and Marguerite wouid in most cases have 
a room to themselves, with sentinels posted outside the 
door, and they would try and eat enough to keep body 
and -soul together, for they would not allow their 
strength to fall away before the end of the journey was 
reached. 

For the night halt—once at Beauvais and the second 
night at Abbeville—they were escorted to a house in the 
interior of the city, where they were accommodated with 
moderately clean lodgings. Sentinels, however, were 
always at their doors; they were prisoners in all but 
name, and had little or no privacy; for at night they 
were both so tired that they were glad to retire im- 
mediately, and to lie down on the hard beds that had 
been provided for them, even if sleep fled from their 
eyes, and their hearts and souls were flying through the 
city in search of him who filled their every thought. 

Of Percy they saw little or nothing. In the daytime 
food was evidently brought to him in the carriage, for 
they did not see him get down, and on those two nights 
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at Beauvais and Abbeville, when they caught sight of 
him stepping out of the coach outside the gates of the 
barracks, he was so surrounded by soldiers that they 
only saw the top of his head and his broad shoulders 
towering above those of the men. 

Once Marguerite had put all her pride, all her 
dignity by, and asked citizen Chauvelin for news of her 
husband. 

“He is well and cheerful, Lady Blakeney,” he had 
replied with his sarcastic smile. “Ah!” he added 
pleasantly, “those English are remarkable people. We, 
of Gallic breed, will never really understand them. 
Their fatalism is quite Oriental in its quiet resignation 
to the decree of Fate. Did you know, Lady Blakeney, 
that when Sir Percy was arrested, he did not raise a 
hand. I thought, and so did my colleague, that he 
would have fought like a lion. And now that he has 
no doubt realised that quiet submission will serve him 
best in the end, he is as calm on this journey as I am 
myself. In fact,” he concluded complacently, “whenever 
I have succeeded in peeping into the coach I have in- 
variably found Sir Percy Blakeney fast asleep.” 

“He—” she murmured, for it was so difficult to 
speak to this callous wretch, who was obviously mocking 
her in her misery —“he—you—you are not keeping him 
in irons?” 

“No! Oh, no!” replied Chauvelin with perfect 
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urbanity. “You see, now that we have you, Lady 
Blakeney, and citizen St. Just with us we have no reason 
to fear that that elusive Pimpernel will spirit himself 
away." 

A hot retort had risen to Armand's lips. The warm 
Latin blood in him rebelled against this intolerable 
situation, the man's sneers in the face of Marguerite's 
anguish. But her restraining, gentle hand had already 
pressed his. What was the use of protesting, of insult- 
ing this brute, who cared nothing for the misery which 
he had caused so long as he gained his own ends? 

And Armand held his tongue and tried to curb his 
temper, tried to cultivate a little of that fatalism which 
Chauvelin had said was characteristic of the English. 
He sat beside his sister, longing to comfort her, yet 
feeling that his very presence near her was an outrage 
and a sacrilege. She spoke so seldom to him, even 
when they were alone, that at times the awful thought 
which had more than once found birth in his weary 
brain became crystallised and more real. Did Marguerite 
guess? Had she the slightest suspicion that the awful 
cataclysm to which they were tending with every revo- 
lution of the creaking coach-wheels, had been brought 
about by her brother's treacherous hand? 

And when that thought had lodged itself quite 
snugly in his mind he began to wonder whether it 
would not be far more simple, far more easy, to end 
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his miserable life in some manner that might suggest 
itself on the way. When the coach crossed one of 
those dilapidated, parapetless bridges, over abysses fifty 
métres deep, it might be so easy to throw open the 
carriage door and to take one final jump into eternity. 

So easy—but so damnably cowardly. 

Marguerite’s near presence quickly brought him 
back to himself. His life was no longer his own to do 
with as he pleased; it belonged to the chief whom he 
had betrayed, to the sister whom he must endeavour to 
protect. 

Of Jeanne now he thought but little. He had put 
even the memory of her by—tenderly, like a sprig of 
lavender pressed between the faded leaves of his own 
happiness His hand was no longer fit to hold that of 
any pure woman—his hand had on it a deep stain, im- 
mutable, like the brand of Cain. 

Yet Marguerite beside him held his hand, and 
together they looked out on that dreary, dreary road 
and listened to the patter of the rain and the rumbling 
of the wheels of that other coach on ahead; and it was 
all so dismal and so horrible—the rain, the soughing of 
the wind in the stunted trees, this landscape of mud 
and desolation, this eternally grey sky. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE HALT AT CRECY. 


“Now, then, citizen, don’t go to sleep: this is Crécy, 
our last halt!” 

Armand woke up from his last dream. They had 
been moving steadily on since they left Abbeville soon 
after dawn; the rumble of the wheels, the swaying and 
rocking of the carriage, the interminable patter of the 
rain, had lulled him into a kind of wakeful sleep. 

Chauvelin had already alighted from the coach. He 
was helping Marguerite to descend. Armand shook the 
stiffness from his limbs and followed in the wake of his 
sister. Always those miserable soldiers round them, 
with their dank coats of rough blue cloth and the red 
caps on their heads! Armand pulled Marguerite’s hand 
through his arm, and dragged her with him into the 
house. 

The small city lay damp and grey before them; the 
rough pavement of the narrow street glistened with the 
wet, reflecting the dull, leaden sky overhead; the rain 
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beat into the puddles; the slate-roofs shone in the cold 
wintry light. 

This was Crécy! The last halt of the journey, so 
Chauvelin had said. The party had drawn rein in front 
of a small one-storeyed building that had a wooden 
verandah running the whole length of its front. 

The usual low narrow room greeted Armand and 
Marguerite as they entered; the usual mildewed walls, 
with the colour-wash flowing away in streaks from the 
unsympathetic beam above; the same device, “Liberté, 
Égalité, Fraternité!" scribbled in charcoal above the 
black iron stove; the usual musty, close atmosphere; 
the usual smell of onion and stale cheese; the usual 
hard, straight benches and central table with its soiled 
and tattered cloth. 

Marguerite seemed dazed and giddy; she had been 
five hours in that stuffy coach with nothing to distract 
her thoughts except the rain-sodden landscape, on 
which she had ceaselessly gazed since the early 
dawn. 

Armand led her to the bench, and she sank down on 
it, numb and inert, resting her elbows on the table and 
her head in her hands. 

“If it were only all over!” she sighed involuntarily. 
“Armand, at times now I feel as if I were not really 
sane, as if my reason had already given way! Tell me, 
do I seem mad to you at times?” 
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He sat down beside her and tried to chafe her cold 
little hands. 

There was a knock at the door, and without waiting 
for permission Chauvelin entered the room. 

“My humble apologies to you, Lady Blakeney,” he 
said in his usual suave manner, “but our worthy host 
informs me that this is the only room in which he can 
serve a meal. Therefore I am forced to intrude my 
presence upon you.” 

Though he spoke with outward politeness, his tone 
had become more peremptory, less bland, and he did not 
await Marguerite’s reply before he sat down opposite to 
her and continued to talk airily. 

“An ill-conditioned fellow, our host,” he said — 
“quite reminds me of our friend Brogard, at the Chat 
Gris, in Calais? You remember him, Lady Blakeney?” 

“My sister is giddy, and overtired,” interposed Ar- 
mand firmly. “I pray you, citizen, to have some regard 
for her.” 

“All the regard in the world, citizen St. Just,” pro- 
tested Chauvelin jovially. “Methought that those 
pleasant reminiscences would cheer her. Ah! here comes 
the soup,” he added, as a man in blue blouse and 
breeches, with sabots on his feet, slouched into the 
room, carrying a tureen which he incontinently placed 
upon the table. “I feel sure that in England Lady 
Blakeney misses our excellent croZ/es-au-po/, the glory 
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of our Jdourgeo’s cookery. Lady Blakeney, a little 
soup.” 

“I thank you, sir," she murmured. 

“Do try and eat something, little mother," Armand 
whispered in her ear; “try and keep up your strength, 
for his sake, if not for mine.” 

She turned a wan, pale face to him, and tried to 
smile. 

“Pll try, dear," she said. 

*You have taken bread and meat to the citizens in 
the coach?" Chauvelin called out to the retreating 
figure of mine host. 

“Hm !” grunted the latter in assent. 

“And see that the citizen soldiers are well fed, or 
there will be trouble.” 

*H'm!" grunted the man again. After which he 
banged the door to behind him. 

*Citizen Héron is loath to let the prisoner out of 
his sight," explained Chauvelin lightly, *now that we 
have reached the last, most important stage of our 
journey, so he is sharing Sir Percy's midday meal in the 
interior of the coach." 

He ate his soup with a relish, ostentatiously paying 
many small attentions to Marguerite all the time. He 
ordered meat for her — bread, butter — asked if any 
dainties could be got. He was apparently in the best 
of tempers. 
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After he had eaten and drunk he rose and bowed 
ceremoniously to her. 

“Your pardon, Lady Blakeney,” he said, “but I must 
confer with the prisoner now, and take from him full 
directions for the continuance of our journey. After that 
I go to the guard-house, which is some distance from 
here, right at the other end of the city. We pick up a 
fresh squad here, twenty hardened troopers from a cavalry 
regiment usually stationed at Abbeville. They have had 
work to do in this town, which is a hot-bed of treachery. 
I must go inspect the men, and the sergeant who will be 
in command. Citizen Héron leaves all these inspections 
to me; he likes to stay by his prisoner. In the mean- 
while you will be escorted back to your coach, where I 
pray you to await my arrival, when we change guard 
first, then proceed on our way.” 

Marguerite was longing to ask him many questions; 
once again she would have smothered her pride and 
begged for news of her husband, but Chauvelin did not 
wait. He hurried out of the room, and Armand and 
Marguerite could hear him ordering the soldiers to take 
them forthwith back to the coach. 

As they came out of the inn they saw the other coach 
some fifty métres farther up the street. The horses that 
had done duty since leaving Abbeville had been taken 
out, and two soldiers, in ragged shirts and with crimson 
caps set jauntily over their left ear, were leading the two 
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fresh horses along. The troopers were still mounting 
guard round both the coaches; they would be relieved 
presently. 

Marguerite would have given ten years of her life at 
this moment for the privilege of speaking to her husband, 
or even of seeing him—of seeing that he was well. A | 
quick, wild plan sprang up in her mind that she would 
bribe the sergeant in command to grant her wish while 
citizen Chauvelin was absent. The man had not an un- 
kind face, and he must be very poor—people in France 
were very poor these days, though the rich had been | 
robbed and luxurious homes devastated ostensibly to | 
help the poor. | 

She was about to put this sudden thought into exe- 
cution when Héron's hideous face, doubly hideous now | 
with that bandage of doubtful cleanliness cutting across 
his brow, appeared at the carriage window. 

He cursed violently and at the top of his voice. | 

“What are those d——d aristos doing out there?” | 
he shouted. | 

. “Just getting into the coach, citizen," replied the 
sergeant promptly. 

And Armand and Marguerite were immediately 
ordered back into the coach. 

Héron remained at the window for a few moments 
longer; he had a toothpick in his hand which he was 
using very freely. - 
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| “How much longer are we going to wait in this 
cursed hole?” he called out to the sergeant. 

“Only a few moments longer, citizen. Citizen 
Chauvelin will be back soon with the guard.” 

A quarter of an hour later the clatter of cavalry 
horses on the rough, uneven pavement drew Marguerite’s 
attention. She lowered the carriage window and looked 
out. Chauvelin had just returned with the new escort. 
He was on horseback; his horse’s bridle, since he was but 
an indifferent horseman, was held by one of the troopers. 

Outside the inn he dismounted; evidently he had 
taken full command of the expedition, and scarcely re- 
ferred to Héron, who spent most of his time cursing at i 
the men or the weather when he was not lying half-asleep 
and partially drunk in the inside of the carriage. 

The changing of the guard was now accomplished | 
quietly and in perfect order. ‘The new escort consisted | 
of twenty mounted men, including a sergeant and a 
corporal, and of two drivers, one for each coach. The 
cortège now was filed up in marching order; ahead a 
small party of scouts, then the coach with Marguerite i 
and Armand closely surrounded by mounted men, and 
at a small distance the second coach with citizen Héron 


and the prisoner equally well guarded. 

Chauvelin superintended all the arrangements him- 
self. He spoke for some few moments with the sergeant, 
also with the driver of his own coach. He went to the 
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window of the other carriage, probably in order to con- 
sult with citizen Héron, or to take final directions from 
the prisoner, for Marguerite, who was watching him, saw 
him standing on the step and leaning well forward into 
the interior, whilst apparently he was taking notes on a 
small tablet which he had in his hand. 


A small knot of idlers had congregated in the narrow 
street; men in blouses and boys in ragged breeches 
lounged against the verandah of the inn and gazed with 
inexpressive, stolid eyes on the soldiers, the coaches, the 
citizen who wore the tricolour scarf. They had seen 
this sort of thing before now—aristos being conveyed 
to Paris under arrest, prisoners on their way to or from 
Amiens. They saw Marguerite’s pale face at the car- 
riage window. It was not the first woman’s face they 
had seen under like circumstances, and there was not 
special interest about this aristo. They were smoking 
or spitting, or just lounging idly against the balustrade. 
Marguerite wondered if none of them had wife, sister, 
or mother, or child; if every sympathy, every kind feel- 
ing in these poor wretches had been atrophied by misery 
or by fear. 


At last everything was in order and the small party 
ready to start. 


“Does anyone know here the Chapel of the Holy 
Sepulchre, close by the park of the Cháteau- d'Ourde?" 
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asked Chauvelin, vaguely addressing the knot of gaffers 
that stood closest to him. 

The men shook their heads. Some had dimly 
heard of the Chateau d’Ourde; it was some way in the 
interior of the forest of Boulogne, but no one knew 
about a chapel; people did not trouble about chapels 
nowadays. With the indifference so peculiar to local 
peasantry, these men knew no more of the surrounding 
country than the twelve or fifteen league circle that was 
within a walk of their sleepy little town. 

One of the scouts on ahead turned in his saddle and 
spoke to citizen Chauvelin: 

“I think I know the way pretty well, citizen Chauve- 
lin,” he said; “at any rate, I know it as far as the forest 
of Boulogne.” 

Chauvelin referred to his tablets. 

“That’s good,” he said; “then when you reach the 
milestone that stands on this road at the confine of the 
forest, bear sharply to your right and skirt the wood 
until you see the hamlet of—Le—something. Le—Le 
—yes—Le Crocq—that’s in the valley below.” 

“I know Le Crocq, I think,” said the trooper. 

“Very well, then; at that point it seems that a wide 
road strikes at right angles into the interior of the forest; 
you follow that until a stone chapel with a colonnaded 
porch stands before you on your left, and the walls and 
gates of a park on your right. That is so, is it not, Sir 
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Percy?” he added, once more turning towards the interior 
of the coach. 

Apparently the answer satisfied him, for he gave the 
quick word of command, “Zn avant!” then turned 
back towards his own coach and finally entered it. 

“Do you know the Chateau d’Ourde, citizen St. 
Just?” he asked abruptly as soon as the carriage began 
to move. 

Armand woke—as was habitual with ‘him these days 
—from some gloomy reverie. 

“Yes, citizen,” he replied. “I know it.” 

“And the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre?” 

“Yes. I know it too.” 
| Indeed, he knew the cháteau well, and the little 
j chapel in the forest, whither the fisher-folk from Portel 

and Boulogne came on a pilgrimage once a year to lay 
their nets on the miracle-working relic. The chapel was 
disused now. Since the owner of the château had fled 
no one had tended it, and the fisher-folk were afraid 
to wander out, lest their superstitious faith be counted 
against them by the authorities, who had abolished /e 
bon Dieu. 

But Armand had found refuge there eighteen months 
ago, on his way to Calais, when Percy had risked his life 
in order to save him—Armand—from death. He could 
have groaned aloud with the anguish of this recollection. 
But Marguerite's aching nerves had thrilled at the name. 
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The Chateau d'Ourde! The Chapel of the Holy 
Sepulchre! That was the place which Percy had men- 
tioned in his letter, the place where he had given ren- 
dezvous to de Batz. Sir Andrew had said that the 
Dauphin could not possibly be there, yet Percy was 
leading his enemies thither, and had given the rendez- 
vous there to de Batz. And this despite that whatever 
plans, whatever hopes, had been born in his mind when 
he was still immured in the Conciergerie prison must 
have been set at naught by the clever counterplot of 
Chauvelin and Héron. 

“At the merest suspicion that you have played us 
false, at a hint that you have led us into an ambush, or 
if merely our hopes of finding Capet at the end of the 
journey are frustrated, the lives of your wife and of your 
friend are forfeit to us, and they will both be shot be- 
fore your eyes.” 

With these words, with this precaution, those cunning 
fiends had effectually not only tied the schemer’s hands, 
but forced him either to deliver the child to them or to 
sacrifice his wife and his friend. 

The zmpasse was so horrible that she could not face 
it even in her thoughts. A strange, fever-like heat 
coursed through her veins, yet left her hands icy-cold; 
she longed for, yet dreaded, the end of the journey— 
that awful grappling with the certainty of coming death. 
Perhaps, after all, Percy too had given up all hope, 
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Long ago he had consecrated his life to the attainment 
of his own ideals; and there was a vein of fatalism in 
him; perhaps he had resigned himself to the inevitable, 
and his only desire now was to give up his life, as he 
had said, in the open, beneath God’s sky, to draw his 
last breath with the storm-clouds tossed through infinity 
above him, and the murmur of the wind in the trees to 
sing him to rest. 

Crécy was gradually fading away into the distance, 
wrapped in a mantle of damp and mist. For a long 
while Marguerite could see the sloping slate roofs glim- 
mering like steel in the grey afternoon light, and the 
quaint church tower with its beautiful lantern, through 
the pierced stonework of which shone patches of the 
leaden sky. 

Then a sudden twist of the road hid the city from 
view; only the outlying churchyard remained in sight, 
with its white monuments and granite crosses, over which 
the dark yews, wet with the rain and shaken by the 
gale, sent showers of diamond-like sprays. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE FOREST OF BOULOGNE. 


PROGRESS was not easy, and very slow along the 
muddy road; the two coaches moved along laboriously, 
with wheels creaking and sinking deeply from time to 
time in the quagmire. 

When the small party finally reached the edge of the 
wood the greyish light of this dismal day had changed 
in the west to a dull reddish glow—a glow that had 
neither briliance nor incandescence in it; only a weird 
tint that hung over the horizon and turned the distance 
into lines of purple. 

The nearness of the sea made itself already felt; 
there was a briny taste in the damp atmosphere, and 
the trees all turned their branches away in the same direc- 
tion against the onslaught of the prevailing winds. 

The road at this point formed a sharp fork, skirting 
the wood on either side, the forest lying like a black 
close mass of spruce and firs on the left, while the open 
expanse of country stretched out on the right. The 
south-westerly gale struck with full violence against the 
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barrier of forest trees, bending the tall crests of the pines 
and causing their small dead branches to break and fall 
with a sharp, crisp sound like a cry of pain. 

The squad had been fresh at starting; now the men 
had been four hours in the saddle under persistent rain 
and gusty wind; they were tired and the atmosphere 
of the close, black forest so near the road was weighing 
upon their spirits. 

Strange sounds came to them from out the dense 
network of trees—the screeching of night-birds, the weird 


call of the owls, the swift and furtive tread of wild beasts: 


on the prowl. The cold winter and lack of food had 
lured the wolves from their fastnesses—hunger had 
emboldened them, and now, as gradually the grey light 
fled from the sky, dismal howls could be heard in the 
distance, and now and then a pair of eyes, bright with 
the reflection of the lurid western glow, would shine 
momentarily out of the darkness like tiny glow-worms, 
and as quickly vanish away. 

The men shivered—more with vague superstitious 
fear than with cold. They would have urged their horses 
on, but the wheels of the coaches stuck persistently in 
the mud, and now and again a halt had to be called so 
that the spokes and axles might be cleared. 

They rode on in silence. No one had a mind to 
speak, and the mournful soughing of the wind in the 
pine-trees seemed to check the words on every lip. The 
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dull thud of hocfs in the soft road, the clang of steel 
bits and buckles, the snorting of the horses alone an- 
swered the wind, and also the monotonous creaking of 
the wheels ploughing through the ruts. 

Soon the ruddy glow in the west faded into soft-toned 
purple and then into grey; finally that too vanished. 
Darkness was drawing in on every side like a wide, black 
mantle pulled together closer and closer overhead by 
invisible giant hands. 

The rain still fell in a thin drizzle that soaked 
through caps and coats, made the bridles slimy and the 
saddles slippery and damp. A veil of vapour hung over 
the horses’ cruppers, and was rendered fuller and thicker 
every moment with the breath that came from their 
nostrils. The wind no longer blew with gusty fury—its 
strength seemed to have been spent with the grey light 
of day—but now and then it would still come sweeping 
across the open country, and dash itself upon the wall 
of forest trees, lashing against the horses’ ears, catching 
the corner of a mantle here, an ill-adjusted cap there, 
and wreaking its mischievous freak for awhile, then with 
a sigh of satisfaction die, murmuring among the pines. 

Suddenly there was a halt, much shouting, a volley 
of oaths from the drivers, and citizen Chauvelin thrust 
his head out of the carriage window. 

“What is it?” he asked. 
“The scouts, citizen,” replied the sergeant, who had 
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been riding close to the coach door all this while; “they 
have returned.” 

“Tell one man to come straight to me and report.” 

Marguerite sat quite still. Indeed, she had almost 
ceased to live momentarily, for her spirit was absent 
from her body, which felt neither fatigue, nor cold, nor 
pain. But she heard the snorting of the horse close by 
as his rider pulled him up sharply beside the carriage 
door. 

“Well?” said Chauvelin curtly. 

“This is the cross-road, citizen,” replied the man; 
“it strikes straight into the wood, and the hamlet of Le 
Crocq lies down in the valley on the right.” 

“Did you follow the road in the wood?” 

“Yes, citizen. About two leagues from here there 
is a clearing with a small stone chapel, more like a 
large shrine, nestling among the trees. Opposite to it 
the angle of a high wall with large wrought-iron gates 
at the corner, and from these a wide drive leads through 
a park.” 

“Did you turn into the drive?” 

“Only a little way, citizen. We thought we had 
best report first that all is safe.” 

“You saw -no one?” 

“No one.” 

“The chateau, then, lies some distance from the 
gates?” 
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“A league or more, citizen. Close to the gates 
there are outhouses and stabling, the disused buildings 
of the home farm, I should say.” 

“Good! We are on the right road, that is clear. 
Keep ahead with your men now, but only some two 
hundred métres or so. Stay!” he added, as if on 
second thoughts. “Ride down to the other coach and 
ask the prisoner if we are on the right track.” 

'The rider turned his horse sharply round.  Mar- 
guerite heard the clang of metal and the sound of re- 
treating hoofs. 

A few moments later the man returned. 

“Yes, citizen," he reported, “the prisoner says it is 
quite right. The Chateau d'Ourde lies a full league 
from its gates. "This is the nearest road to the chapel 
and the cháteau. He says we should reach the former 
in half an hour. It will be very dark in there, he 
added with a significant nod in the direction of the 
wood. 

Chauvelin made no reply, but quietly stepped out 
of the coach. Marguerite watched him, leaning out of 
the window, following his small trim figure as he pushed 
his way past the groups of mounted men, catching at a 
horse's bit now and then, or at a bridle, making a way 
for himself amongst the restless, champing animals, 
without the slightest hesitation or fear. 

Soon his retreating figure lost its sharp outline 
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silhouetted against the evening sky. It was enfolded in 
the veil of vapour which was blown out of the horses’ 
nostrils or rising from their damp cruppers; it became 
more vague, almost ghostlike, through the mist and the 
fast-gathering gloom. 

Presently a group of troopers hid him entirely from 
her view, but she could hear his thin, smooth voice 
quite clearly as he called to citizen Héron. 

“We are close to the end of our journey now, 
citizen,” she heard him say. . “If the prisoner has not 
played us false little Capet should be in our charge 
within the hour.” 

A growl not unlike those that came from out the 
mysterious depths of the forest answered him. 

“If he is not,” and Marguerite recognised the harsh 
tones of citizen Héron—“if he is not, then two corpses 
will be rotting in this wood to-morrow for the wolves to 
feed on, and the prisoner will be on his way back to 
Paris with me.” 

Someone laughed. It might have been one of the 
troopers, more callous than his comrades, but to Mar- 
guerite the laugh had a strange, familiar ring in it, the 
echo of something long since past and gone. 

Then Chauvelin’s voice once more came clearly to 
her ear: 

“My suggestion, citizen,” he was saying, “is that the 
prisoner shall now give me an order—couched in what- 
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ever terms he may think necessary—but a distinct order 
to his friends to give up Capet to me without any 
resistance, I could then take some of the men with me, 
and ride as quickly as the light will allow up to the 
chateau, and take possession of it, of Capet, and of 
those who are with him. We could get along faster 
thus. One man can give up his horse to me and con- 
tinue the journey on the box of your coach. The two 
carriages could then follow at foot pace. But I fear 
that if we stick together complete darkness will overtake 
us and we might find ourselves obliged to pass a very 
uncomfortable night in this wood.” 

*[ won't spend another night in this suspense—it 
would kill me,” growled Héron to the accompaniment 
of one of his choicest oaths. “You must do as you 
think right—you planned the whole of this affair— see 
to it that it works out well in the end." 

“How many men shall I take with me? Our ad- 
vance guard is here, of course." 

“I couldn't spare you more than four more men— 
I shall want the others to guard the prisoners." 

*Four men will be quite sufficient, with the four of 
the advance guard. That will leave you twelve men 
for guarding your prisoners, and you really only need 
to guard the woman—her life will answer for the 
others." 

He had raised his voice when he said this, ob- 
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viously intending that Marguerite and Armand should 
hear. 

“Then Pll ahead,” he continued, apparently in an- 
swer to an assent from his colleague. “Sir Percy, will 
you be so kind as to scribble the necessary words on 
these tablets?” 

There was a long pause, during which Marguerite 
heard plainly the long and dismal cry of a night bird 
that, mayhap, was seeking its mate. Then Chauvelin's 
voice was raised again. 

“T thank you," he said; “this certainly should be 
quite effectual. And now, citizen Héron, I do not think 
that under the circumstances we need fear an ambuscade 
or any kind of trickery—you hold the hostages. And 
if by any chance I and my men are attacked, or if we 
encounter armed resistance at the cháteau, I will des- 
patch a rider back straightway to you, and—well, you 
will know what to do." 

His voice died away, merged in the soughing of the 
wind, drowned by the clang of metal, of horses snorting, 
of men living and breathing. Marguerite felt that be- 
side her Armand had shuddered, and that in the dark- 
ness his trembling hand had sought and found hers. 

She leaned well out of the window, trying to see. 
The gloom had gathered more closely in, and round her 
the veil of vapour from the horses’ steaming cruppers 
hung heavily in the misty air. In front of her the 
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straight lines of a few fir trees stood out dense and 
black against the greyness beyond, and between these 
lines purple tints of various tones and shades mingled 
one with the other, merging the horizon line with the 
sky. Here and there a more solid black patch indicated 
the tiny houses of the hamlet of Le Crocq far down in 
the valley below; from some of these houses small lights 
began to glimmer like blinking yellow eyes. Marguerite’s 
gaze, however, did not rest on the distant landscape— 
it tried to pierce the gloom that hid her immediate 
surroundings; the mounted men were all round the 
coach—more closely round her than the trees in the 
forest. But the horses were restless, moving all the 
time, and as they moved she caught glimpses of that 
other coach and of Chauvelin’s ghostlike figure, walking 
rapidly through the mist. Just for one brief moment 
she saw the other coach, and Héron’s head and shoul- 
ders leaning out of the window. His sugar-loaf hat was 
on his head, and the bandage across his brow looked 
like a sharp, pale streak below it. 

“Do not doubt it, citizen Chauvelin,” he called out 
loudly in his harsh, raucous voice, “I shall know what 
to do; the wolves will have their meal to-night, and the 
guillotine will not be cheated either.” 

Armand put his arm round his sister’s shoulders and 
gently drew her back into the carriage. 

“Little mother,” he said, “if you can think of a 
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way whereby my life would redeem Percy’s and yours, 
show me that way now.” 

But she replied quietly and firmly: 

“There is no way, Armand. If there is, it is in the 
hands of God.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
OTHERS IN THE PARK. 


CHAUVELIN and his picked escort had in the mean- 
while detached themselves from the main body of the 
squad. Soon the dull thud of their horses’ hoofs 
treading the soft ground came more softly—then more 
softly still as they turned into the woodland the purple 
shadows seemed to enfold every sound anti finally to 
swallow them completely. 

Armand and Marguerite from the depth of the 
carriage heard Héron's voice ordering his own driver 
now to take the lead. They sat quite still and watched, 
and presently the other coach passed them slowly on 
the road, its silhouette standing out ghostly and grim 
for a moment against the indigo tones of the distant 
country. 

Héron's head, with its battered sugar-loaf hat, and 
the soiled bandage round the brow, was as usual out 


of the carriage window. He leered across at Marguerite 
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when he saw the outline of her face framed by the 
window of the carriage. 


“Say all the prayers you have ever known, citize- 
ness,” he said with a loud laugh, “that my friend 
Chauvelin may find Capet at the chateau, or else you 
may take a last look at the open country, for you will 
not see the sun rise on it to-morrow. It is one or the 
other, you know.” 


She tried not to look at him; the very sight of him 
filled her with horror—that blotched, gaunt face of his, 
the fleshly lips, that hideous bandage across his -face, 
that hid one of his eyes! She tried not to see him and 
not to hear him laugh. 


Obviously he too laboured under the stress of great 
excitement. So far everything had gone well; the 
prisoner had made no attempt at escape, and apparently 
did not mean to play a double game. But the crucial 
hour had come, and with it darkness and the mysterious 
depths of the forest, with their weird sounds and sud- 
den flashes of ghostly lights. They naturally wrought 
on the nerves of a man like Héron, whose conscience 
might have been dormant, but whose ears were never- 
theless filled with the cries of innocent victims sacrificed 
to his own lustful ambitions and blind, unreasoning 
hate. 


He gave sharp orders to the men to close up round 
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the carriages, and then gave the curt word of com- 
mand: 

“En avant!” 

Marguerite could but strain her ears to listen. All 
her senses, all her faculties, had merged into that of 
hearing, rendering it doubly keen. It seemed to her 
that she could distinguish the faint sound—that even 
as she listened grew fainter and fainter yet—of Chau- 
velin and his squad moving away rapidly into the 
thickness of the wood some distance already ahead. 

Close to her there was the snorting of horses, the 
clanging and noise of moving mounted men.  Héron's 
coach had taken the lead; she could hear the creak- 
ing of its wheels, the calls of the driver urging his 
beasts. - 

The diminished party was moving at foot pace in 
the darkness that seemed to grow denser at every step, 
and through that silence which was so full of mysterious 
sounds. 

` The carriage rolled and rocked on its springs; Mar- 
guerite, giddy and over-tired, lay back with closed eyes, 
her hand resting in that of Armand. Time, space, and 
distance had ceased to be; only Death, the great Lord 
of all, had remained; he walked on ahead, scythe on 
Skeleton shoulder, and beckoned patiently, but with a 
sure, grim hand. 
There was another halt, the coach-wheels groaned 
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and creaked on their axles, one or two horses reared 
with the sudden drawing up of the curb. 


“What is it now?” came Héron’s hoarse voice 
through the darkness. 


“It is pitch-dark, citizen,” was the response from 
ahead. “The drivers cannot see their horses’ ears. 
They want to know if they may light their lanthorns 
and then lead their horses.” 


“They can lead their horses,” replied Héron roughly, 
“but Pll have no lanthorns lighted. We don't know 
what fools may be lurking behind trees, hoping to put 
a bullet through my head—or yours, sergeant—we don't 
| want to make a lighted target of ourselves—what? But 
let the drivers lead their horses, and one or two of you 
who are riding greys might dismount too and lead the 
way—the greys would show up perhaps in this cursed 
blackness." 

While his orders were being carried out he called 
out once more: 

*Are we far now from that confounded chapel?" 


*We can't be far, citizen; the whole forest is not 


| more than six leagues wide at any point, and we have 


gone two since we turned into it." 


*Hush!" Héron's voice suddenly broke in hoarsely. 
“What was that? Silence I say. Damn you—can’t 
you hear?" 
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There was a hush—every ear straining to listen; but 
the horses were not still—they continued to champ their 
bits, to paw the ground, and to toss their heads, im- 
patient to get on. Only now and again there would 
come a lull, even through these sounds—a second or 
two, mayhap, of perfect, unbroken silence—and then it 
seemed as if right through the darkness a mysterious 
echo sent back those same sounds—the champing of 
bits, the pawing of soft ground, the tossing and snorting 
of animals, human life that breathed far out there among 
the trees. i 

«It is citizen Chauvelin and his men,” said the 
sergeant after awhile, and speaking in a whisper. 

“Silence—I want to hear,” came the curt, hoarsely- 
whispered command. 

Once more everyone listened, the men hardly daring 
to breathe, clinging to their bridles and pulling on their 
horses’ mouths, trying to keep them still, and again 
through the night there came like a faint echo which 
seemed to throw back those sounds that indicated the 
presence of men and of horses not very far away. 

“Yes, it must be citizen Chauvelin,” said Héron at 
last; but the tone of his voice sounded as if he were 
anxious and only half convinced; “but I thought he 
would be at the chateau by now.” 

“He may have had to go at foot pace; it is very 
dark, citizen Héron,” remarked the sergeant. _ 
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** En avant, then," quoth the other; “the sooner we 
come up with him the better.” 

And the squad of mounted men, the two coaches, 
the drivers and the advance section, who were leading 
their horses, slowly re-started on the way. The horses 
snorted, the bits and stirrups clanged, and the springs 
and wheels of the coaches creaked and groaned dismally 
as the ramshackle vehicles began once more to plough 
the carpet of pine-needles that lay thick upon the 
road. 

But inside the carriage Armand and Marguerite held 
one another tightly by the hand. 

“It is de Batz—with his friends,’ she whispered 
scarce above her breath. 

“De Batz?” he asked vaguely and fearfully, for in 
the dark he could not see her face, and as he did not 
understand why she should suddenly be talking of de 
Batz, he thought with horror that mayhap her prophecy 
anent herself had come true, and that her mind—wearied 
and overwrought—had become suddenly unhinged. 

“Yes, de Batz,” she replied. “Percy sent him a 
message, through me, to meet him—here. I am not 
mad, Armand,” she added more calmly. “Sir Andrew 
took Percy’s letter to de Batz the day that we started 
from Paris.” 

“Great God!” exclaimed Armand, and instinctively, 
with a sense of protection, he put his arms round his 
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sister *Then, if Chauvelin or the squad is attacked— 
if——” 

“Ves,” she said calmly; “if de Batz makes an attack 
on Chauvelin, or if he reaches the chateau first and tries 
to defend it, they will shoot us, Armand . . . and Percy.” 

*But is the Dauphin at the Cháteau d'Ourde?" 

*No, no! I think not." 

*'Then why should Percy have invoked the aid of 
de Batz? Now, when—" 

“I don't know," she murmured helplessly. “Of 
course, when he wrote the letter he could not guess that 
they would hold us as hostages. He may have thought 
that under cover of darkness and of an unexpected 
attack he might have saved himself had he been alone; 
but now that you and I are here—— Oh! it is all so 
horrible, and I cannot understand it all.” 

“Hark!” broke in Armand, suddenly gripping her 
arm more tightly. 

“Halt!” rang the sergeant’s voice through the night. 

This time there was no mistaking the sound; already 
it came from no far distance. It was the sound of a 
man running and panting, and now and again calling 
out as he ran. 

For a moment there was stillness in the very air, 
the wind itself was hushed between two gusts, even the 
rain had ceased its incessant pattering.  Héron's harsh 
voice was raised in the stillness. : 
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“What is it now?” he demanded. 

“A runner, citizen,” replied the sergeant, “coming 
through the wood from the right.” 

“From the right?” and the exclamation was accom- 
panied by a volley of oaths; “the direction of the 
chateau? Chauvelin has been attacked; he is sending 
a messenger back to me. Sergeant—sergeant, close up 
round that coach; guard your prisoners as you value 
your life, and——” 

The rest of his words were drowned in a yell of 
such violent fury that the horses, already over-nervous 
and fidgety, reared in mad terror, and the men had the 
greatest difficulty in holding them in. For a few minutes 
noisy confusion prevailed, until the men could quieten 
their quivering animals with soft words and gentle 
pattings. 

Then the troopers obeyed, closing up round the 
coach wherein brother and sister sat huddled against 
one another. 

One of the men said under his breath: 

“Ah! but the citizen agent knows how to curse! 
One day he will break his gullet with the fury of his 
oaths.” 

In the meanwhile the runner had come nearer, 
always at the same breathless speed. 

The next moment he was challenged: 

** Qui va là?" 
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*A friend!" he replied, panting and exhausted. 
“Where is citizen Héron?” 

“Here!” came the reply in a voice hoarse with | 
passionate excitement. “Come up, damn you. Be 
quick!” | 

“A lanthorn, citizen," suggested one of the drivers. 

“No—no—not now. Here! Where the devil are 
we?” 

“We are close to the chapel on our left, citizen,” | 
said the sergeant. 

The runner, whose eyes were no doubt accustomed 
to the gloom, had drawn nearer to the carriage. 

“The gates of the chateau,” he said, still somewhat | 
breathlessly, *are just opposite here on the right, citizen. 
I have just come through them." 

*Speak up, man!" and Héron's voice now sounded 
as if choked with passion. “Citizen Chauvelin sent 
you?” 

“Yes. He bade me tell you that he has gained 
access to the chateau, and that Capet is not there.” 

A series of citizen Héron’s choicest oaths interrupted 
the man’s speech. Then he was curtly ordered to pro- 
ceed, and he resumed his report. 

“Citizen Chauvelin rang at the door of the chateau; 
after awhile he was admitted by an old servant, who 
appeared to be in charge, but the place seemed other- 
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“Only what? Go on; what is it?” 

“As we rode through the park it seemed to us as 
if we were being watched and followed. We heard 
distinctly the sound of horses behind and around us, 
but we could see nothing; and now, when I ran back, 
again I heard . . . There are others in the park to-night 
besides us, citizen." 

There was silence after that. It seemed as if the 
flood of Héron's blasphemous eloquence had spent itself 
at last. 

“Others in the park!" And now his voice was 
scarcely above a whisper, hoarse and trembling. *How 
many? Could you see?" 

*No, citizen, we could not see; but there are horse- 
men lurking round the cháteau now. Citizen Chauvelin 
took four men into the house with him and left the 
others on guard outside. He bade me tell you it might 
be safer to send him a few more men if you could 
spare them. There are a number of disused farm 
buildings quite close to the gates, and he suggested 
that all the horses be put up there for the night, and 
that the men come up to the cháteau on foot; it would 
be quicker and safer, for the darkness is intense." 

Even while the man spoke the forest in the distance 
seemed to wake from its solemn silence, the wind on its 
wings brought sounds of life and movement different 
from the prowling of beasts or the screeching of night- 
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birds. It was the furtive advance of men, the quick 
whispers of command, of encouragement, of the human 
animal preparing to attack his kind. But all in the dis- 
tance still, all muffled, all furtive as yet. 

“Sergeant!” It was Héron's voice, but it was 
subdued, and almost calm now; “can you see the 
chapel?” 

“More clearly, citizen,” replied the sergeant. “It is 
on our left; quite a small building, I think.” 

“Then dismount, and walk all round it. See that 
there are no windows or door in the rear.” 

There was a prolonged silence, during which those 
distant sounds of men moving, of furtive preparations 
for attack, struck distinctly through the night. 

Marguerite and Armand, clinging to one another, 
not knowing what to think, nor yet what to fear, heard 
the sounds mingling with those immediately around 
them, and Marguerite murmured under her breath: 

“It is de Batz and some of his triends; but what 
can they do? What can Percy hope for now?” 

But of Percy she could hear and see nothing. The 
darkness and the silence had drawn their impenetrable 
veil between his unseen presence and her own conscious- 
ness. She could see the coach in which he was, but 
Héron's hideous personality, his head with its battered 
hat and soiled bandage, had seemed to obtrude itself 
always before her gaze, blotting out from her mind even 
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the knowledge that Percy was there not fifty yards away 
from her. 

So strong did this feeling grow in her that presently 
the awful dread seized upon her that he was no longer 
there; that he was dead, worn out with fatigue and 
illness brought on by terrible privations, or if not dead 
that he had swooned, that he was unconscious—his 
spirit absent from his body. She remembered that 
frightful yell of rage and hate which Héron had uttered 
a few minutes ago. Had the brute vented his fury on 
his helpless, weakened prisoner, and stilled for ever those 
lips that, mayhap, had mocked him to the last? 

Marguerite could not guess. She hardly knew what 
to hope. Vaguely, when the thought of Percy lying 


dead beside his enemy floated through her aching brain, 
she was almost unconscious of a sense of relief at the 
thought that at least he would be spared the pain of 
the final, inevitable cataclysm. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CHAPEL OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


THE sergeant’s voice broke in upon her misery. 

The man had apparently done as the citizen agent 
had ordered, and had closely examined the little building 
that stood on the left—a vague, black mass more dense 
than the surrounding gloom. 

“It is all solid stone, citizen,” he said; “iron gates 
in front, closed but not locked, rusty key in the lock, 
which turns quite easily; no windows or door in the 
rear.” 

“You are quite sure?” 

“Quite certain, citizen; it is plain, solid stone at the 
back, and the only possible access to the interior is 
through the iron gate in front.” 

“Good.” 

Marguerite could only just hear Héron speaking to 
the sergeant. Darkness enveloped every form and 
deadened every sound. Even the harsh voice which she 
had learned to loathe and to dread sounded curiously 
subdued and unfamiliar. Héron no longer seemed in- 
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clined to storm, to rage, or to curse. The momentary 
danger, the thought of failure, the hope of revenge, had 
apparently cooled his temper, strengthened his deter- 
mination, and forced his voice down to little above a 
whisper. He gave his orders clearly and firmly, and the 
words came to Marguerite on the wings of the wind 
with strange distinctness, borne to her ears by the 
darkness itself, and the hush that lay over the wood. 

“Take half a dozen men with you, sergeant,” she 
heard him say, “and join citizen Chauvelin at the 
chateau. You can stable your horses in the farm build- 
ings close by, as he suggests, and run to him on foot. 
You and your men should quickly get the best of a 
handful of midnight prowlers; you are well armed and 
they only civilians. Tell citizen Chauvelin that I in the 
meanwhile will take care of our prisoners. The Eng- 
lishman I shall put in irons and lock up inside the 
chapel, with five men under the command of your 
corporal to guard him, the other two I will drive myself 
straight to Crécy with what is left of the escort. You 
understand?” 

«Yes, citizen.” 

“We may not reach Crécy until two hours after 
midnight, but directly I arrive I will send citizen 
Chauvelin further reinforcements, which, however, I 
hope may not prove necessary, but which will reach 
him in the early morning. Even if he is seriously 
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attacked, he can, with the fourteen men he will have 
with him, hold out inside the castle through the night. 
Tell him also that at dawn the two prisoners who will 
be with me will be shot in the courtyard of the guard- 
house at Crécy, but that whether he has got hold of 
Capet or not he had best pick up the Englishman in 
the chapel in the morning and bring him straight to 
Crécy, where I shall be awaiting him ready to return 
to Paris. You understand?" 

* Yes, citizen." 

*'Then repeat what I said." 

*[ am to take six men with me to reinforce citizen 
Chauvelin now." 

“Yes,” 

“And you, citizen, will drive straight back to Crécy, 
and will send us further reinforcements from there, 
which will reach us in the early morning.” 

“Ves,” 

“We are to hold the chateau against those unknown 
marauders if necessary until the reinforcements come 
from Crécy. Having routed them, we return here, pick 
up the Englishman whom you will have locked up in 
the chapel under a strong guard commanded by Corporal 
Cassard, and join you forthwith at Crécy.” 

“This, whether citizen Chauvelin has got hold of 
Capet or not.” 


“Yes, citizen, I understand,” concluded the sergeant 
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imperturbably; “and I am also to tell citizen Chauvelin 
that the two prisoners will be shot at dawn in the 
courtyard of the guard-house at Crécy.” 

“Yes. That is all. Try to find the leader of the 
attacking party, and bring him along to Crécy with 
the Englishman; but unless they are in very small 
numbers do not trouble about the others. Now ez 
avant; citizen Chauvelin might be glad of your help. 
And—stay—order all the men to dismount, and take 
the horses out of one of the coaches, then let the men 
you are taking with you each lead a horse, or even two, 
and stable them all in the farm buildings. I shall not 
need them, and could not spare any of my men for the 
work later on. Remember that, above all, silence is 
the order. When you are ready to start, come back to 
me here." 

The sergeant moved away, and Marguerite heard 
him transmitting the citizen agent's orders to the soldiers. 
The dismounting was carried on in wonderful silence— 
for silence had been one of the principal commands— 
only one or two words reached her ears. 

*First section and first half of second section fall in! 
Right wheel! First section each take two horses on the 
lead. Quietly now there; don't tug at his bridle—let 
him go." 

And after that a simple report: 
“All ready, citizen!” 
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“Good!” was the response. “Now detail your 
corporal and two men to come here to me, so that we 
may put the Englishman in irons, and take him at once 
to the chapel, and four men to stand guard at the 
doors of the other coach.” 

The necessary orders were -given, and after that 
there came the curt command: 

“En avant!” 

The sergeant, with his squad and all the horses, 
was slowly moving away in the night. The horses 
hoofs hardly made a noise on the soft carpet of pine- 
needles and of dead fallen leaves, but the champing of 
the bits was of course audible, and now and then the 
snorting of some poor, tired horse longing for his stable. 

Somehow in Marguerite's fevered mind this departure 
of a squad of men seemed like the final flitting of her 
last hope; the slow agony of the familiar sounds, the 
retreating horses and soldiers moving away amongst 
the shadows, took on a weird significance. Héron had 
given his last orders. Percy, helpless and probably 
unconscious, would spend the night in that dank chapel, 
while she and Armand would be taken back to Crécy, 
driven to death like some insentient animals to the 
slaughter. 

When the grey dawn would first begin to peep 
through the branches of the pines Percy would be led 


back to Paris and the guillotine, and she and Armand 
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would have been sacrificed to the hatred and revenge 
of brutes. 

The end had come, and there was nothing more to 
be done. Struggling, fighting, scheming, could be of no 
avail now; but she wanted to get to her husband; she 
wanted to be near him now that death was so imminent 
both for him and for her. 

She tried to envisage it all, quite calmly, just as 
she knew that Percy would wish her to do, The in- 
evitable end was there, and she would not give to these 
callous wretches here the gratuitous spectacle of a 
despairing woman fighting blindly against an adverse 
Fate. 

But she wanted to go to her husband. She felt 
that she could face death more easily on the morrow if 
she could but see him once, if she could look once 
more into the eyes that had mirrored so much en- 
thusiasm, such absolute vitality and whole-hearted self- 
sacrifice, and such an intensity of love and passion; if 
she could but kiss once more those lips that had smiled 
through life, and would smile, she knew, even in the 
face of death. 

She tried to open the carriage door, but it was held 
from without, and a harsh voice cursed her, ordering 
her to sit still. 

But she could lean out of the window and strain 
her eyes to see. They were by now accustomed to the 
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gloom, the dilated pupils taking in pictures of vague 
forms moving like ghouls in the shadows. The other 
coach was not far, and she could hear Héron’s voice, 
still subdued and calm, and the curses of the men. 
But not a sound from Percy. 
“J think the prisoner is unconscious,” she heard 
one of the men say. 
“Lift him out of the carriage, then," was Héron's 
` curt command; “and you go and throw open the chapel 
gates.” 
Marguerite saw it all. The movement, the crowd 
| of men, two vague, black forms lifting another one, 
which appeared heavy and inert, out of the coach, and 
carrying it staggering up towards the chapel. 
Then the forms disappeared, swallowed up by the 
more dense mass of the little building, merged in with 
1 it, immovable as the stone itself. 
Only a few words reached her now. 
*He is unconscious." 
1 *Leave him there, then; he'll not move." 
*Now close the gates!" 
i There was a loud clang, and Marguerite gave a 
piercing scream. She tore at the handle of the car- 
! riage door. 
“Armand, Armand, go to him!” she cried; and all 
her self-control, all her enforced calm, vanished in an 
outburst of wild, agonising passion. “Let me get to 
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him, Armand! This is the end; get me to him, in the 
name of God!” 

“Stop that woman screaming,” came Héron’s voice 
clearly through the night. “Put her and the other 
prisoner in irons—quick!” 

But while Marguerite expended her feeble strength 
in a mad, pathetic effort to reach her husband, even 
now at this last hour, when all hope was dead and 
Death was so nigh, Armand had already wrenched the 
carriage door from the grasp of the soldier who was 
guarding it. He was of the South, and knew the trick 
of charging an unsuspecting adversary with head thrust 
forward like a bull inside a ring. Thus he knocked 
one of the soldiers down and made a quick rush for 
the chapel gates. 

The men, attacked so suddenly and in such com- 
plete darkness, did not wait for orders. They closed 
in round Armand; one man drew his sabre and hacked 
away with it in aimless rage. 

But for the moment he evaded them all, pushing his 
way through them, not heeding the blows that came on 
him out of the darkness. At last he reached the chapel. 

With one bound he was at the gate, his numb fingers 
fumbling for the lock, which he could not see. 

It was a vigorous blow from Héron's fist that brought 
him at last to his knees, and even then his hands did 
not relax their hold; they gripped the ornamental scroll 
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of the gate, shook the gate itself in its rusty hinges, 
pushed and pulled with the unreasoning strength of 
despair. He had a sabre cut across his brow, and the 
blood flowed in a warm, trickling stream down his face. 
But of this he was unconscious; all that he wanted, all 
that he was striving for with agonising heart-beats and 
cracking sinews, was to get to his friend, who was lying 
in there unconscious, abandoned—dead, perhaps. 


“Curse you,” struck Héron’s voice close to his ear. 
“Cannot some of you stop this raving maniac?” 
y p 8 


Then it was that the heavy blow on his head caused 
him a sensation of sickness, and he fell on his knees, 
still gripping the ironwork. 

Stronger hands than his were forcing him to loosen 
his hold; blows that hurt terribly rained on his numbed 
fingers; he felt himself dragged away, carried like an 
inert mass farther and farther from that gate which hé 
would have given his life-blood to force open. 

And Marguerite heard all this from the inside of the 
coach, where she was imprisoned as effectually as was 
Percy’s unconscious body inside that dark chapel. She 
could hear the noise and scramble, and Héron’s hoarse 
commands, the swift sabre strokes as they cut through 
the air. 

Already a trooper had clapped irons on her wrists, 
two others held the carriage-doors. Now Armand was 
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lifted back into the coach, and she could not even help 
to make him comfortable, though as he was lifted in 
she heard him feebly moaning. Then the carriage-doors 
were banged again. 

“Do not allow either of the prisoners out again, on 
peril of your lives!” came with a vigorous curse from 
Héron. 

After: which there was a moment’s silence; whispered 
commands came spasmodically in deadened sounds to 
her ear. 

“Will the key turn?” 

“Yes, citizen.” 

“ All secure?” 

“Yes, citizen. The prisoner is groaning.” 

“Let him groan.” 

“The empty coach, citizen? The horses have been 
taken out.” 

“Leave it standing where it is, then; citizen Chauvelin 
will need it in the morning.” 

“Armand,” whispered Marguerite inside the coach, 
“did you see Percy?” 

“Tt was so dark,” murmured Armand feebly; “but 
I saw him, just inside the gates, where they had laid 
him down. I heard him groaning. Oh, my God!” 

“Hush, dear!” she said. “We can do nothing more, 
only die as he lived, bravely and with a smile on our 
lips, in memory of him,” 
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“Number 35 is wounded, citizen,” said one of the 
men. 

“Curse the fool who did the mischief,” was the 
. placid response. “Leave him here with the guard.” 

“How many of you are there left then?” asked the 
same voice a moment later. 

“Only two, citizen; if one whole section remains 
with me at the chapel door, and also the wounded 
man.” 

“Two are enough for me, and five are not too many 
at the chapel door.” And Héron's coarse, cruel laugh 
echoed against the stone walls of the little chapel. “Now 
then, one of you get into the coach, and the other go to 
the horses’ heads; and remember, Corporal Cassard, 
that you and your men who stay here to guard that 
chapel door are answerable to the whole nation with 
your lives for the safety of the Englishman.” 

The carriage door was thrown open, and a soldier 
stepped in and sat down opposite Marguerite and Ar- 
mand. Héron in the meanwhile was apparently scram- 
bling up the box. Marguerite could hear him muttering 
curses as he groped for the reins and finally gathered 
them into his hand. 

The springs of the coach creaked and groaned as 
the vehicle slowly swung round; the wheels ploughed 
deeply through the soft carpet of dead leaves. 
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Marguerite felt Armand’s inert body leaning heavily 
against her shoulder. 

“Are you in pain, dear?” she asked softly. 

He made no reply, and she thought that he had 
fainted. It was better so; at least the next dreary hours 
would flit by for him in the blissful state of unconscious- 
ness. Now at last the heavy carriage began to move 
more evenly. The soldier at the horses’ heads was 
stepping along at a rapid pace. 

Marguerite would have given much even now to look 
back once more at the dense black mass—blacker and 
denser than any shadow that had ever descended before 
on God’s earth—which held between its cold, cruel walls 
all that she loved in the world. 

But her wrists were fettered by the irons, which cut 
into her flesh when she moved. She could no longer 
lean out of the window, and she could not even hear. 
The whole forest was hushed, the wind was lulled to 
rest; wild beasts and night birds were silent and still. 
And the wheels of the coach creaked in the ruts, bear- 
ing Marguerite with every turn farther and farther away 
from the man who lay helpless in the chapel of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE WANING MOON. 


ARMAND had wakened from his attack of faintness, 
and brother and sister sat close to one another, shoulder 
touching shoulder. That sense of nearness was the one 
tiny spark of comfort to both of them on this dreary, 
dreary way. 

The coach had lumbered on unceasingly since all 
eternity—so it seemed to them both. Once there had 
been a brief halt, when Héron's rough voice had ordered 
the soldier at the horses heads to climb on the box 
beside him, and once—it had been a very little while 
ago—a terrible cry of pain and terror had rung through 
the stillness of the night. Immediately after that the 
horses had been put at a more rapid pace, but it had 
seemed to Marguerite as if that one cry of pain had 
been repeated by several others, which sounded more 
feeble, and soon appeared to be dying away in the 
distance behind. 

The soldier who sat opposite to them must have 
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heard the cry too, for he jumped up, as if awakened 
from sleep, and put his head out of the window. 

“Did you hear that cry, citizen?” he asked. 

But only a curse answered him, and a peremptory 
command not to lose sight of the prisoners by poking 
his head out of the window. 

“Did you hear the cry?” asked the soldier of Mar- 
guerite, as he made haste to obey. 

“Yes! What could it be?” she murmured.. 

“Tt seems dangerous to drive so fast in this dark- 
ness,” muttered the soldier. 

After which remark he, with the stolidity peculiar to 
his kind, figuratively shrugged his shoulders, detaching 
himself, as it were, of the whole affair. 

“We should be out of the forest by now,” he re- 
marked in an undertone a little while later; “the way 
seemed shorter before.” 

Just then the coach gave an unexpected lurch to 
one side, and after much groaning and creaking of axles 
and springs it came to a standstill, and the citizen agent 
was heard cursing loudly and then scrambling down 
from the box. 

The next moment the carriage-door was pulled 
open from without, and the harsh voice called out 
peremptorily : 

“Citizen soldier, here—quick!—quick!—curse you! 
—we’ll have one of the horses down if you don't hurry!” 
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The soldier struggled to his feet; it was never good 
to be slow in obeying the citizen agent’s commands. 
He was half-asleep, and no doubt numb with cold and 
long sitting still; to accelerate his movements he was 
suddenly gripped by the arm and dragged incontinently 
out of the coach. 

Then the door was slammed to again, either by a 
rough hand or a sudden gust of wind, Marguerite could 
not tell; she heard a cry of rage and one of terror, and 
Héron's raucous curses. She cowered in the corner of 
the carriage with Armand’s head against her shoulder, 
and tried to close her ears to all those hideous 
sounds. 

Then suddenly all the sounds were hushed and all 
around everything became perfectly calm and still—so 
still that at first the silence oppressed her with a vague, 
nameless dread. It was as if Nature herself had paused, 
that she might listen; and the silence became more and 
more absolute, until Marguerite could hear Armand's 
soft, regular breathing close to her ear. 

The window nearest to her was open, and as she 
leaned forward with that paralysing sense of oppression 
a breath of pure air struck full upon her nostrils and 
brought with it a briny taste as if from the sea. 

It was not quite so dark; and there was a sense as 
of open country stretching out to the limits of the 
horizon. Overhead a vague greyish light suffused the 
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sky, and the wind swept the clouds in great rolling banks 
right across that light. 

Marguerite gazed upward with a more calm feeling 
that was akin to gratitude. That pale light, though so 
wan and feeble, was thrice welcome after that inky 
blackness wherein shadows were less dark than the 
lights. She watched eagerly the bank of clouds driven 
by the dying gale. 

The light grew brighter and faintly golden, now the 
banks of clouds—storm-tossed and fleecy—raced past 
one another, parted and reunited like veils of unseen 
giant dancers waved by hands that controlled infinite 
space—advanced and rushed and slackened speed again 
—united and finally tore asunder to reveal the waning 
moon, honey-coloured and mysterious, rising as if from 
an invisible ocean far away. 

The wan pale light spread over the wide stretch of 
country, throwing over it as it spread dull tones of in- 
digo and of blue. Here and there sparse, stunted trees 
with fringed gaunt arms bending to prevailing winds 
proclaimed the neighbourhood of the sea. 

Marguerite gazed on the picture which the waning 
moon had so suddenly revealed; but she gazed with 
eyes that knew not what they saw. The moon had 
risen on her right—there lay the east—and the coach 
must have been travelling due north, whereas, Crécy. . . . 

In the absolute silence that reigned she could per- 
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ceive from far, very far away, the sound of a church 
clock striking the midnight hour; and now it seemed to 
her super-sensitive senses that a firm footstep was tread- 
ing the soft earth, a footstep that drew nearer—and 
then nearer still. 

Nature did pause to listen. The wind was hushed, 
the night-birds in the forest had gone to rest. Mar- 
guerites heart beat so fast that its throbbings choked 
her, and a dizziness clouded her consciousness. 

But through this state of torpor she heard the open- 
ing of the carriage-door, she felt the onrush of that 
pure, briny air, and she felt a long, burning kiss upon 
her hands. 

She thought then that she was really dead, and that 
God in His infinite love had opened to her the outer 
gates of Paradise. 

*My love!? she murmured. 

She was leaning back in the carriage and her eyes 
were closed, but she felt that firm fingers removed the 
irons from her wrists, and that a pair of warm lips were 
pressed there in their stead. 

“There, little woman, that's better so—is it not? 
Now let me get hold of poor old Armand!" 

It was Heaven, of course, else how could earth hold 
such heavenly joy? 

“Percy!” exclaimed Armand in an awed voice. 
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“Hush, dear!” murmured Marguerite feebly; “we are 


Whereupon a ringing laugh woke the echoes of the 
silent night. 

“In Heaven, dear heart!” And the voice had a 
delicious earthly ring in its whole-hearted merriment. 
“Please God, you'll both be at Portel with me before 
dawn.” 

Then she was indeed forced to believe. She put 
out her hands and groped for him, for it was dark 
inside the carriage; she groped, and felt his massive 
shoulders leaning across the body of the coach, while 
his fingers busied themselves with the irons on Armand’s 
wrist. 

“Don’t touch that brute’s filthy coat with your dainty 
fingers, dear heart,” he said gaily. “Great Lord! I have 
worn that wretch’s clothes for over two hours; I feel as 
if the dirt had penetrated to my bones.” 

Then, with that gesture so habitual to him, he took 
her head between his two hands, and drawing her to 
him until the wan light from without lit up the face that 

he worshipped, he gazed his fill into her eyes. 

: She could only see the outline of his head silhouetted 
against the wind-tossed sky; she could not see his eyes, 
nor his lips, but she felt his nearness, and the happiness 

XE of that almost caused her to swoon. 


i in Heaven, you and I——” 
k 
1 
i4 
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“Come out into the open, my lady fair," he mur- 
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mured, and though she could not see, she could feel 
that he smiled; “let God’s pure air blow through your 
hair and round your dear head. Then, if you can walk 
so far, there’s a small half-way house close by here. I 
have knocked up the none too amiable host. You and 
Armand could have half an hour’s rest there before we 
go further on our way.” 

“But you, Percy?—are you safe?” 

“Yes, m’dear, we are all of us safe until morning— 
time enough to reach Le Portel, and to be aboard the 
Daydream before mine amiable friend M. Chambertin 
has discovered his worthy colleague lying gagged and 
bound inside the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre. By 
Gad! how old Héron will curse—the moment he can 
open his mouth!" 

He half helped, half lifted her out of the carriage. 
The strong pure air suddenly rushing right through to 
her lungs made her feel faint, and she almost fell. But 
it was good to feel herself falling, when one pair of arms 
amongst the millions on the earth were there to receive her. 

“Can you walk, dear heart?" he asked. “Lean well 
on me—it is not far, and the rest will do you good.” 

“But you, Percy ——" 

He laughed, and the most complete joy of living 
seemed to resound through that laugh. Her arm was 
in his, and for one moment he stood still while his eyes 
swept the far reaches of the country, the mellow distance 
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still wrapped in its mantle of indigo, still untouched by 
the mysterious light of the waning moon. 

He pressed her arm against his heart, but his right 
hand was stretched out towards the black wall of the 
forest behind him, towards the dark crests of the pines 
in which the dying wind sent its last mournful sighs. 

“Dear heart,” he said, and his voice quivered with 
the intensity of his excitement, “beyond the stretch of 
that wood, far away over there, there are cries and 
moans of anguish that come to my ear even now. But 
for you, dear, I would cross that wood to-night and re- 
enter Paris to-morrow. But for you, dear—but for you,” 
he reiterated earnestly as he pressed her closer to him, 
for a bitter cry had risen to her lips. 

She went on in silence. Her happiness was great 
—as great as was her pain. She had found him again, 
the man whom she worshipped, the husband whom she 
thought never to see again on earth. She had found 
him, and not even now—not after those terrible weeks 
of misery and suffering unspeakable—could she feel that 
love had triumphed over the wild, adventurous spirit, 
the reckless enthusiasm, the ardour of self-sacrifice. 


\ 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE LAND OF ELDORADO. 


Ir seems that in the pocket of Héron’s coat there 
was a letter-case with some few hundred francs. It 
was amusing to think that the brute's money helped to 
bribe the ill-tempered keeper of the half-way house to 
receive guests at midnight, and to ply them well with 
food, drink, and the shelter of a stuffy coffee-room. 

Marguerite sat silently beside her husband, her hand 
in his. Armand, opposite to them, had both elbows on 
the table. He looked pale and wan, with a bandage 
across his forehead, and his glowing eyes were resting 
on his chief. 

“Yes! you demned young idiot," said Blakeney 
merrily, “you nearly upset my plan in the end, with 
your yelling and screaming outside the chapel gates." 

“I wanted to get to you, Percy. I thought those 
brutes had got you there inside that building." 

“Not they!” he exclaimed. “It was my friend 
Héron whom they had trussed and gagged, and whom 
my amiable friend M. Chambertin will find in there to- 
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morrow morning. By Gad! I would go back if only 
for the pleasure of hearing Héron curse when first the 
gag is taken from his mouth.” 

“But how was it all done, Percy? And there was 
de Batz——” 

“De Batz was part of the scheme I had planned for 
mine own escape before I knew that those brutes meant 
to take Marguerite and you as hostages for my good 
behaviour. What I hoped then was that under cover of 
a tussle or a fight I could somehow or other contrive to 
slip through their fingers. It was a chance, and you 
know my belief in bald-headed Fortune, with the one 
solitary hair. Well, I meant to grab that hair; and at 
the worst I could but die in the open and not caged in 
that awful hole like some noxious vermin. I knew that 
de Batz would rise to the bait. I told him in my letter 
that the Dauphin would be at the Chateau d’Ourde this 
night, but that I feared the Revolutionary Government 
had got wind of this fact, and were sending an armed 
escort to bring the lad away. This letter Ffoulkes took 
to him; I knew that he would make a vigorous effort 
to get the Dauphin into his hands, and that during the 
scuffle that one hair on Fortune’s head would for one 
second only, mayhap, come within my reach. I had so 
planned the expedition that we were bound to arrive at 
the forest of Boulogne by nightfall, and night is always 
a useful ally. But at the guard-house of the Rue Ste, 
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Anne I realised for the first time that those brutes 
had pressed me into a tighter corner than I had pre- 
conceived.” , 

He paused, and once again that look of reckless- 
ness swept over his face, and his eyes, still hollow 
and circled, shone with the excitement of past me- 
mories. 

“I was such a weak, miserable wretch then," he said, 
in answer to Marguerite's appeal “I had to try and 
build up some strength, when—Heaven forgive me for 
the sacrilege—I had unwittingly risked your precious 
life, dear heart, in that blind endeavour to save mine 
own. By Gad! it was no easy task in that jolting 
vehicle with that noisome wretch beside me for sole 
company: yet I ate and drank and I slept for three 
days and two nights, until the hour when in the dark- 
ness I struck Héron from behind, half-strangled him 
first, then gagged him, and finally slipped into his 
filthy coat and put that loathsome bandage across my 
head, and his battered hat above it all. The yell he 
gave when I first attacked him made every horse rear 
—you must remember it—the noise effectually drowned 
our last scuffle in the coach. Chauvelin was the only 
man who might have suspected what had occurred, but 
he had gone on ahead, and bald-headed Fortune had 
passed by me, and I had managed to grab its one hair. 
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After that it was all quite easy. The sergeant and the 
soldiers had seen very little of Héron and nothing of 
me; it did not take a great effort to deceive them, and 
the darkness of the night was my most faithful friend. 
His raucous voice was not difficult to imitate, and 
darkness always muffles and changes every tone. Any- 
way, it was not likely that those loutish soldiers would 
even remotely suspect the trick that was being played 
on them. The citizen agent's orders were promptly 
and implicity obeyed. The men never even thought to 
wonder that after insisting on an escort of twenty he 
should drive off with two prisoners and only two men 
to guard them. If they did wonder, it was not theirs 
to question. Those two troopers are spending an un- 
comfortable night somewhere in the forest of Boulogne, 
each tied to a tree, and some two leagues apart one 
from the other. And now,” he added gaily, ‘ex 
voiture, my fair lady; and you, too, Armand. “Tis 
seven leagues to Le Portel, and we must be there 
before dawn." . 

“Sir Andrew's intention was to make for Calais first, 
there to open communication with the Daydream and 
then for Le Portel” said Marguerite; “after that he 
meant to strike back for the Cháteau d'Ourde in search 


of me." 
“Then we'll still find him at Le Portel—I shall know 
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how to lay hands on him; but you two must get aboard 
the Daydream at once, for Ffoulkes and I can always 
look after ourselves.” 


It was one hour after midnight when—refreshed with 
food and rest—Marguerite, Armand and Sir Percy left 
the half-way house. Marguerite was standing in the 
doorway ready to go. Percy and Armand had gone 
ahead to bring the coach along. 


“Percy,” whispered Armand, “Marguerite does not 
know?” 


“Of course she does not, you young fool,” retorted 
Percy lightly. “If you try and tell her I think I would 
smash your head.” 


“But you——” said the young man with sudden 
vehemence; “can you bear the sight of me? My God! 
when I think——” 


“Don’t think, my good Armand—not of that anyway. 
Only think of the woman for whose sake you committed 
a crime—if she is pure and good woo her and win her 
—not just’ now, for it were foolish to go back to Paris 
after her, but anon, when she comes to England and all 
these past days are forgotten—then love her as much as 
you can, Armand. Learn your lesson of love better than 
I have learnt mine; do not cause Jeanne Lange those 
tears of anguish which my mad spirit brings to your 
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sister’s eyes. You were right, Armand, when you said 


that I do not know how to love!” 
But on board the Daydream, when all danger was 


past, Marguerite felt that he did. 
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are laid in Egypt, and which is not without its dash of the occult. 


By the same Author: 


Flames. . . . . . . 2v.-3379|71. | A Spirit in Prison . . . 2v.-4073/74. 
The Slave. . . . . . 2v.-3419/20. | Barbary Sheep . . . . rv.-4121. 
Feliz . . « o e . ..2v.-3621]22. | Bella Donna . . . . . 2v.-416r/62. 
The Woman with the Fan. 2v.-3734/35. | The Spell of Egypt. . . rv.-4223. 
The Garden of Allah . . 2v.- 2h às The Dweller on the 

The Black Spaniel, etc. . 1v.-5851. Threshold . . . . fv.-4254. 
The Call of the Blood* . 2v.-3919/20. | The Fruitful Vine . . . 2v.-4303/4. 


The Lon I V.~4357- 


* A German translation of 3919/80, ** The Call of the Blood," has been pub- 
lished in the Tauchntte-Bibliothek, Band 4, under the title of ‘Die Stimme des 
Blutes,” vide page 16. 


Lore of Proserpine. : vol. 4422. 


By Maurice Hew Lert. 


Contents: Preface. — The Windows, — A Boy in the Wood. — Harkness’s 
Fancy. — The Gods in the Schoolhouse. — The Soul at the Window. — Quidnunc. 
The Secret Commonwealth. — Beckwith’s Case. — The Fairy Wife. — Oreads. — 
A Summary Chapter, 
Judging from “Lore of Proserpine,” Mr. Hewlett is not only a firm 
| believer in fairies, but has at times been in almost daily communication 


zi smy — 
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with them, and has all his life been a close observer of their habits. How- 
ever this may be, there is no other writer so well qualified to tell us tales 
about them and to convey to us that glamour and romantic wonderment 
| which surrounds the subject as the author of **The Forest Lovers.” Of 
E the other works by Mr. Hewlett mentioned below, the companion novels 
| “Halfway House,” “Open Country,” and “Rest Harrow,” as well as his 
| last romance, “Mrs. Lancelot," are written in his well-known Meredithian 


style. Opinion of the Press: 


“ To lovers of literary art ten 5g the eleven chapters must yteld perpetual 
pleasure, so rich and supple ts the style, so keen the flashes of thought and humour, 
so beautifully told the alleged instances of commerce between the author or his 
witnesses and the creatures of the fairy world " —Morning Post. 


By the same Author: 


The Forest Lovers . . . 1¥.+3353- The Fool Errant. . . . 2v.- 3864/65. 
Little Novels of Italy* . 1v.-3396. The Stooping Lady. . . rv.-401i8. 
The Life and Death of Richard The Spanish Jade . . . rv.-4060. 
Yea-and-Nay . . . 2v.-3472/73- | Halfway House. . . . 2v.-4106/7. 
New Canterbury Tales. 1v.-3537- Open Country . . . . rv.-4225. 
The Queen's Quair ; or, The Rest Harrow. . . . . IV.-4242. 
Six Years’ Tragedy . 2v.-3750/51. | Brazenhead the Great. . 1iv.-4262. 
Fond Adventures . . . 1v.-5815. The Song of Renny . . rv.-4295. 


Mrs. Lancelot. rv.-4379. 


* A German translation of 3396, “ Little Novels of Italy,” has been pub- 
lished in the Tauchnitz- Bibliothek, Band r, under the title of “ Italienische 
Novellen,” vide page 16. 


Martin Eden. 2 vols. 4420/21. 


By Jack Lonpon. 


Mr. London is one of the favourite writers of the day, and has already 
scored immense and deserved successes by his powerful descriptions of 
life in the Klondyke district, notably by his fine works, “The Call of the 
Wild” and “Burning Daylight.” He is also one of the few writers who 
know and have been able to depict the romantic island regions of the 
South Seas, his only real living rivals in this respect being Joseph Conrad 
and Lloyd Osbourne. “Martin Eden” is a study of American life, in 
which the hero, in his career as in his love, is sacrificed to the terrible 


*get on or get out” principle. See pages 14-15, and also page 3, where 
a list of Mr. London’s other works in the Tauchnitz Edition is given. 


“Where are you going to...?” 


1 vol. By Eraser ROBINS. - 4419. 


This remarkable story relates the terrible experiences of two young 
and entirely innocent girls on their first visit, unattended, to the great 
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metropolis, and forms, as it is doubtless intended to form, a strong argu- 
ment for more stringent legislation, Miss Robins may be said to have 
opened her literary career by the publication of * The Open Question,” 
which spread the way to the turmoil of literary criticism evoked by the 
appearance of “A Dark Lantern." “The Florentine Frame" is an 
American romance, and ‘The Magnetic North” is a powerful Alaskan 
tory. 

T By the same Author: 


The Open Question. . 2v.-3332/33.| A Dark Lantern. . . . 2v.-3823/24. 
The Magnetic North . . 2v.-3729/30. | The Convert . . . . . 2v.-4015/16. 
The Florentine Frame. qv. - 4160. 


Darneley Place. 2 vols. 4417/18. 
By Ricuanp Bacor. 


“Darneley Place” is a curious and fascinating tale of England and 
Italy and has for its main theme some little-known aspects of psychology, 
in which we meet again some of the most interesting characters of Mr. 
Bagot's former novels. The author is thoroughly master of the art of 
holding his reader's attention. His works have generally the antagonism 
between the Protestant and Roman Catholic churches as their theme, the 
chief scenes of several being laid in Rome. 


By the same Author: 


A Roman Mystery. . . 2v.-3410/11. | Temptation . 2v. - 3060/61. 
Casting of Nets . . + 2v.-3509/10. | The LakesofNorther rn Italy. 1 v. - 4024. 
The Just and the Unjust + 2v.-3597/98. | Anthony Cuthbert . . . 2v.-4079/[71. 
Donna Diana . . + 2v.-3637/38. | The House of Serravalle . 2v. -4264/65. 
Love'sProxy. « . > + 1IY.-3747. My Italian Year. . . . IV.-4313. 
The Passport. . . . . 2v.-3839/40. | The Italians of To-Day . rv.-4354. 


The White Hope. 1 vob 44 16. 
By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE. 


Mr. Trowbridge first came prominently before the reading public as the 
author of the humorous and clever “ Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth.” 
This was followed by a novel of real life, and that in its turn by “The 
Little Marquis of Brandenburg,” a historical work on the youth of 
Frederick the Great. “The White Hope” is a romance of love and the 
modern prize-ring. 

By the same Authors: 
The Letters of Her Mother to That Little Marquis of Bran- 


Elizabeth +. 1Y.-3528. denburg . s. 1v.-23705. 
A Girl of the Multitude + + IV.-3595. | A Dazzling DMMEVON . e 1v- 3882. 
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Chance the Piper. : vol. 4415. 


By Aenes and EGERTON CASTLE. 


Contents: The Ninth Wave. — A Gift of the Mist. — A House of Care. — 
Moon's Gibbet, — The Death Hussar. — The Unwritten Chapter. — ** Parson." — 
Soldier's Red. — Rosanna. 

Mr. and Mrs. Castle are the creators of that delightful figure in modern 
fiction, “ Incomparable Bellairs," the dainty beauty of old Bath days. The 
stories contained in “Chance the Piper" are particularly remarkable for 
that delicacy of tone, gracefulness of treatment, and keen sense of romance 
which characterise all the work of the collaborators. 

Opinions of the Press: 

* The authors are distinguished £n the world of letters to-day as among the 

few principal exponents of romance.”’—Athenzum. 


* Love and hate and jealousy and revenge, in the days when duels were as 
courtly as the Pavane, and aristocrats shuddered at the sound of the Mar- 


See By Egerton Castle: 


Consequences . . . . . 2v.-2705/6. | “La Bella," and Others . . rv.-2817. 
By diu and Egerton Castle: 

The Star Dreamer. . 2 v. - 3666/67. | Flower o' the Orange, etc. 1 v.- 4028. 
Incomparable Bellairs. . 1v.-3733- Wroth . . ` 2 v. - 4119/20. 
Rose of the World . . . rv.-3822. Diamond Cnt "Paste. o. IV-4245. 
French Nan . . + 1v.-3852. The Lost Iphigenia. . . 1v.-4280. 
“Tf Youth but knew!” . rv. - 3885. Love Gilds the Scene and 

My Merry Rockhurst . . rv.-4014. Women Guide the Plot. 1v.-4333- 


The Grip of Life. 2 v.-4388/89. 


In Old Madras. : vol. 4414. 
By B. M. Croker. 


The majority of Mrs. Croker’s stories are of India, a country of which 
she has had"a large experience. Others are English romances, and one, 
“The Happy Valley,” is a salmon-fishing tale of the Norwegian fjords. 
In her new book Mrs. Croker gives us some curious glimpses into Euro- 
pean life and the ways of natives in the Indian Empire while telling us 
an interesting tale of modern life, and telling it very well. 


The World says of “In Old Madras": ** There may be other writers of fiction 
who have a greater tnsight into the mysteries of native life and character, but 
there ts no one—pace Mr. Rudyard Kipling—who can paint the details of social 
life with the masterly hand of Mrs. Croker.” 


By the same Author: 


P ofthe Bartons . . 2v.-3738/ The Gompeny s Servant . 2v.-4029/30. 
ae Valley . . . rv.-3792. xd The Cat’s-Paw . . fae tf i 
The Old Cantonment, etc. 1 v.- 3829. Katherine the Arrogant + I V.*4100. 
A Nine Days’ Wonder . 1v.-3997. Fame * » IV.-4188. 
The Youngest Miss Mow- Babes in the Wood. . . Iv. - 4219. 
bray. . $ 1 v. = 5930. A Rolling Stone . . . rv.-4275. 


The Serpent’s Tooth. 1 v.-4345- 
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The Evolution of Katherine. : v. 4413. 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON. 


Mr. Thurston is the happy possessor of a delicate and fluent style of 
writing, and his kindly outlook on life has made his works popular and 
general favourites. “The Evolution of Katherine," the story of a woman 
with a temperament and a personality, is as cleverly and charmingly written 
as anything that has come from the author's pen. See pages 3 and 13, and 
also page 2, where a list of Mr. Thurston's other works in the Tauchnitz 
Edition is given. 


Come Rack! Come Rope! » v. 4411/12. 


By Roserr Hvcnu Benson, 


Robert Hugh Benson — or rather Monsignor Benson — occupies a 
unique as well as a high position among English authors. Heart and soul 
himself a Catholic, he utilises his unusually fine gift for novel-writing as 
a medium for conveying—always in an entirely unbiassed and non-argu- 
mentative manner—some points of the religious question not generally 
known or appreciated. **Come Rack! Come Rope!” is a stirring tale of 
the strife of religions under *Good Queen Bess," and is full of vividly 


descriptive passages. 
P passag Opinions of the Press: 


“ He tells the story with admirable art, the book must take high rank, we are 
thrilled. Monsignor Benson, with his beautiful and touching fa/«, reaches out 
at something which, to him, ts greater than his arf." —Times. 

** One of the most absorbing of all Monsignor Benson's nowels:’—Observer. 


By the same Author: 


The Necromancers. . . . rv.-4168.| None Other Gods . . . . tv.-4229. 
A Winnowing . . . . . IvV.-4193.| The Dawn of All . . ^% . 1v.-4278. 
The Coward. 1 v.-4318. 


An Affair of State. : vol. 4410. 
By J. C. Snarrn. 


* Mrs. Fitz," Mr. Snaith's first book in the Tauchnitz Edition, is full 
of exciting surprises and of delicious and wholesome fun, the heroine 
being a personality whom it is a real pleasure to meet, if only in fiction. 
“The Principal Girl" is also a work of undiluted humour. But in “An 
Affair of State” the author has struck out a new line and given us a 
picture of possibly coming events, in which political life and procedure 
are shown us in an entertaining and highly novel light. See also page 4, 
where Mr. Snaith’s latest work is mentioned, and a list of his other works 
in the Tauchnitz Edition is given, 
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Exotic Martha. : vol. 4409. 
By DOROTHEA GERARD (MADAME LoNGARD 


DE LONGGARDE). 


Mme. de Longard is well-known for her excellent descriptions of the 
life and customs of her adopted country, Galicia (*One Year," *The 
Supreme Crime," etc), though this authoress has written novels dealing 
with many other lands, often notably original in their conception (“A 
Spotless Reputation,” “Holy Matrimony,” “The Three Essentials," etc.), 
and dealing with modern and up-to-date questions. Her new novel, 
“Exotic Martha,” is a Javanese story, full of exciting episodes and curious 
descriptions of that little-known island. 


By the same Author: 


Lady Baby . . . . . 2¥.-2672/73.| Made of Money. . . . . rv.=3728. 
Redhg 9.7. weyers (+) TY 32287. The Bridge of Life. . . . rv.-3768. 
Orthodoz . . . , . . 1v.-2770. The Three Essentials . . . 1v.-3809. 
The Wrong Man . € iv.-3175. The Improbable Idyl . . . 1v.-3836. 
A Spotless Reputation: + 1¥.*3237- The Compromise . . 2v.-3899/3900. 
A Forgotten Sin. . + T¥.+3285. Itinerant Daughters . . . rv.-5 

One Year. . + + IY.23402. Restitution . . + « IV.-405I. 
The Supreme Crime 1 v. = 3498. Pomp and Circumstance ; IY. *4III. 
The Blood-Tax . 1v.-3576. The Grass Widow . . . Iv.-4192. 
Holy Matrimony. . 1 v. - 3604. The Inevitable Maringo IV. - 4259. 
The Eternal Woman LY. - 3647 A Glorious Lie . á IV. -4307- 


' The City of Ésticement. 


I v.-4342. 


White Motley. 1 vol 4408. 


By Max PEMBERTON. 


Mr. Pemberton is a favourite modern writer of stories of adventure, 
whose chief work, “A Woman of Kronstadt,” would alone have made 
any writer’s reputation for realistic power and ingenious plot-weaving. 
* White Motley” is as stimulating as any of its predecessors, and carries 
the reader along in a rush of pleasant excitement. It contains some ex- 
cellent descriptions of winter sport in Switzerland and some stirring adven- 


— By the same Author: 


The Impregnable City . rv.-3062. Beatrice of Venice . 2v. - 3784/85. 
A Woman of Kronstadt . rv.-3288. Mid the Thick Arrows 2v. - 5816/17. 
The Phantom Army . . rv.-3344. My Sword for Lafayette . rv.-3877. 


The Garden of Swords . 1v.-3360. The Lady Evel: « + + IV.-3940. 
The Footsteps of a Throne. 1 v.- 3477- | The Diamond Ship. . .. 1v--3954- 
afari . . . 1 V. = 3499. The Lodestar. . . . . rv.-3994. 


The Giant's Gate . . . 2v.-3566/67. | Wheels of Anarchy. . . rv.-403r. 
Icrown thee King . . 1v. -3588. Love the Harvester . 1 v. - 4065. 
The House under the Sea. 1v. = 3632. The Adventures of Captain 

The Gold Wolf . . 1v. - 3674. ack = 1 v. - 4154. 
Doctor Xavier . . . . 1V¥.-3713. White Walls. . . . . 1v. -4170. 


Red Mom . . . 5 . r1v.-3737- The Show Girl . . . . t¥.-4199- 
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The Love Pirate. 2 vols. 4406/7. 
By C. N. and A. M. WirLiaMsoN. 


This latest motoring romance by the well-known and favourite authors 
of “The Lightning Conductor" is the best that has yet come from their 
collaboration. The scenes of the story are laid in California, and the de- 
scriptions of the Yosemite are excellent. 

By the same Authors: 


The Lightning Conductor . rv.-3980. | The Golden Silence . . 2v.-4276/77. 
Lady Betty across the Water. rv.-4177. | The Guests of Hercules . 2v.-4337/38. 


The Motor Maid . . . . rv.-4200.| The Heather Moon . . 2v.-4368/69. 
Lord Loveland discovers Ame- Set in Silver . . . . . 2v.-4382/85. 
rica . + + IV.-4226. 


The Red Cross Girl. : vol. 4405. 
By Ricard Harpine Davis. 


Contents: The Red Cross Girl. — The Grand Cross of the Crescent. — The 
Invasion of England. — Blood Will Tell. — The Sailorman. — The Mind Reader. — 
The Naked Man. 

Mr. Davis is a first-class short-story writer, and his works have a 
peculiar charm. He is a born humourist, and gives us delightful sketches 
of youth and life in modern large cities. “The Red Cross Girl” contains 
a series of seven clever and humorous episodes of journalistic life. 

By the same Author: 


Quee and Other Stories rv.-2768.| Ranson’s Folly . . . . . rvw.-3665. 
Van Bibber, and Others . . 1v.-2845. | The Man who could not lose. 1v.-4349- 


The Mating of Lydia. 2 vols. 4403/4. 
By Mrs. Humpnry Warp. 


The demand for Mrs. Ward's first book, “Robert Elsmere,” was 
phenomenal, and it is a question whether a dozen modern works could 
be mentioned whose sale has been larger. **The Mating of Lydia,” Mrs. 
Ward's latest work, is a powerful story of modern English country life, 
containing some novel and highly dramatic features. 

By the same Author: 


3V.-2544/46. | Lady Rose's Daughter . 2v.-3643/44- 
The istae of William 
she b oeubi aks 


Robert Elsmere. . . . 
The History of David 


Grieve 3V- > 28os/7. . 2 v. - 3803/4. 
Miss Bretherton. . . . rv.-2858. Fenwick's Career . . . 2v.-3893/94. 
Marcella . e... $V.-2980/82. | Diana Mallory . . . . 2v.-4075/76. 
The Story of Bessie Cos- Daphne .. . + + « . 1Iv.-4125. 

trell « 20526 78908076. Canadian Born . . . . rv.-4185 
Sir George Tressady . . 2v.-3166/67. | The Case of Richard Mey- 

Helbeck of Bannisdale . 2v.-3297/98. nell . . . «© . -2v.-4299/300. 
Eleanor . . . . . . 2v.-3467/68. 


2— 
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The Weaker Vessel. 2 vols. 4401/2. 
By E. F. Benson. 


Mr. E. F. Benson, the well-known author of numerous delightful skits 
on modern society, of which “Dodo” and “The Osbornes" are still 
among the first in popular favour, has never done better characterisation 
than is contained in this excellent novel of the day, which is in every 
respect worthy of an author who stands in the front rank of contemporary 
novelists. 


By the same Author: 


Yr &-2 7 5 9 ei DT ROR Paul. . 2 v. - 3925/26. 


The Rubicon. . . . . 1v.-2992. The House of Defence . 2v.-3979/71. 
Scarlet and Hyssop . . 1v.-3585. Sheaves 4 3*5». »1Y.-4028/26, 
The Book of Months . . rv.-3675. The Climber . . . . . 2v.-4088/89. 
The Relentless City . . 1v.-3703. The Blotting Book. . . Iv.-4101. 
Mammon & Co. . . . 2v A Reaping . . «+ + IV.-4152. 
The Challoners . . . . 3752. Daisy’s Aunt. . . . . IV.-4189. 
An Act in a Backwater . rv.-5802. The Osbornes . . . . rv.-4221. 
The Image inthe Sand . 2v.-3852/33.| Account Rendered . . . 1v. -4246. 
The Angel of Pain. . . 2v.-3878/79.| Juggernaut . . . . + rw.-49or. 


Mrs. Ames. 1 v.-4359- 


Studies in Love and in Terror. 


1 vol. 4400. 
By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES. 


Contents: Price of Admiralty. — The Child, — St. Catherine’s Eve, — The 
Woman from Purgatory. — Why They Married. 

This favourite lady writer is the authoress of “When No Man Pur- 
sueth,” a dramatic tale of murder and mystery which caused her to be 
compared as a story-teller with Charles Reade and Wilkie Collins. The 
short narratives contained in her new volume abound in absorbing inter- 
est, and keep the reader’s attention continuously enchained. See also 


page 15. By the same Author: 


The Uttermost Farthing . . rv.-4174. | Jane Oglander 3 I v, * 4265. 
Studiesin Wives . . . . rv.-4217. | The Chink in the Armour. Iv.-43T9. 
When No Man Pursueth . . 21v.-4258. | Mary Pechell. . . . . . tv.-4399- 


The New Gulliver, and Other 


Stories. 1 vol. 4399. 
By Barry Parm. 


Contents: The New Gulliver. — In a London Garden. — Zero. — When I was 
King. — The Satyr. — The Choice. — The Piano-Tuner. — The Pearls and the Swine. 


Mr. Barry Pain is one of the few living English humourists, and the 
stories contained in the new volume are typical and characteristic of the 
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writer, the best and longest being the one which gives its title to the book. 
Of the author's well-read and well-known works mentioned below, “The 
Exiles of Faloo,” the story of a club founded by criminal exiles on an 
island in the Pacific, is the most striking and takes the firmest hold of 


Soe SRE By the same Author: 


The Exiles of Faloo . . . rv.-4187.| Stories in Grey . . . . . 1v.-4326. 
Stories without Tears. 1 v.-4350. 


The Right Honourable Gentle- 


man. 1 vol. 4398. 
By W. E. Norris. 


Mr. Norris writes for the most part of typical society men and women; 
his style is fluent and easy, and his manner free from exaggeration or sen- 
sationalism. Furthermore his works are characterised by a refinement in 
literary execution which render them equally suitable reading for both 
sexes and all ages. The plot of his new novel is politico-social, and ex- 
hibits some novel features in the romance of modern life. 


By the same Author: 


My Friend Jim . . . . 1v.-2424. Giles Ingilby . . . .OIV.-3382. 
A Bachelor's Blunder . . 2v.-2459/60. | The Flower of the Flock .... i1v.- 3448. 
Major and Minor . . . 2v.-2495/96. | His Own Father . . + IV.-3597. 
The Rogue . . . . . 2v.-2560/61. | The Credit of the County . + IV.-3617. 
Miss Shafto . . . . . 2v.-2608/g. | Lord Leonard theLuckless . rv.-3639. 
Mrs. Fenton . . . . . 1v,-2677. Nature's Comedian. . . . 1¥.-3743- 
Misadventure . . . . 2v.-2737[38. | Nigel's Vocation . . . . rv.-3771. 
Saint Ann's . . Iv.-2978. Barham of Beltana . . . . riv.-381o. 
A Victim of Good Luck . 1v.- 3049. Harry and Ursula . . . 1v. - 3948. 
The Dancer in Yellow.’ . 1:v.-3116. The Square Peg. . . . . r1v.-4009. 
Clarissa Furiosa è . . . 2v.-3192/95. | Pauline. . . . . . . + 1V.-4052. 
Marietta’s Marriage . . 2v.-3246/47.| The Perjurer . . . . . . rv.-4128. 
The Fight for the Crown . 1 v.- 3284. Nor Only D DIT YY. 4268. 
The Widower . . . . tv.-3315. Vittoria Victriz . . . . . rv.-426r. 


Paul's Paragon. 1 v.-4320. 


To-Day. 1 vol. 4397. 
By Percy Wnurrx. 


Mr. White is a well-known humorous satirist on the ways and habits 
of English society, and the vulgarities of the parvenws with which it is 
infested. There is, however, no bitterness in his humour, and *Mr. 
Bailey-Martin” and “Park Lane” are books which will afford every reader 
many a hearty laugh. ‘To-Day” is their worthy successor, and hits off 
the modern snob as cleverly as ever. 

By the same Author: 
Mr. Bailey-Martin. . . rv.-3421. Park Lane . . . . . 2v.-3657/58. 


The West End . . . . 2v.-3569/70. | The Countess, etc. . . . rv.-3680. 
The New Christians . , rv.-3596. Triumph of Mrs. St.George. 2 v. - 3726/27. 
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A Millionaire’s Daughter. 1v.-3745- Mr. Strudge . « IV. - 402%. 
A Passionate Pilgrim . . 1v.-3783. Love and the Poor Suitor. Iv.-4057. 
The System . . « . 2v.-3806/j. | The House of Intrigue. IV. -4137. 
The Patient Man e OIY.-3B41. Love and the Wise Men . I V. - 4159. 
Mr. John Strood. . . . rv.-3886. An Averted Marriage, etc. 1 v. - 4180. 
The Eight Guests . . 2v.-3946/47. | The Lost Halo . . 1v. -4207. 


' The Broken Phial. 1 v. -4268. 


The Antagonists. : vol. 
By E. TEMPLE THURSTON. 


Mr. Thurston is one of the newer, and at the same time one of the 
most widely read English novelists, **The Greatest Wish in the World" 
having been one of the literary successes of the season. His writings 
are characterised by charm, romance, and pathos, and by an unusually 
subtle power of character analysis. His philosophy is a kindly one, and 
this study of a lonely youth, whose artistic propensities are so woefully 
misunderstood by his exacting but well-meaning father redounds to the 
author's credit as a keen and sympathetic psychologist. See pages 3 
and 8, and also page 2, where a list of Mr. Thurston's other works in 
the Tauchnitz Edition is given. 


Witching Hill. : vol. 
By E. W. HORNUNG. 


Contents: Unhallowed Ground. — The House with Red Blinds. — A Vicious 
Circle, — The Local Colour. — The Angel of Life. — Under Arms. — The Locked 
Room. — The Temple of Bacchus. 

Mr. Hornung writes for the most part of his native country, Australia, 
and his stories of that land, sometimes dramatic and sometimes humorous, 
have had a great vogue, which was first obtained by his delightful story 
“A Bride from the Bush.” He is also the creator of “Stingaree,” the 
bushranger, and of “Raffles,” the Amateur Cracksman, the latter a hero 
in modern fiction who rivals Sherlock Holmes in popularity. The con- 
secutive stories in ** Witching Hill” are also of an adventurous character, 
and are based on a novel idea suitable for discussion by the psychicals society. 


By the same Author: 


4396. 


4395. 


A Bride from the Bush . . rv.-2686.| The Black Mask . . 1 v.-3552. 
Under Two Skies . Iv.-2832. | The Shadow of the Rope . Tv. - 3587. 
Tiny Luttrell. . . + « Iv.-2927.| No Hero . . s e . IV.-3659. 
The Boss of Taroomba + rv.-3orr.| Denis Dent . É 1 v. - 3708. 
My Lord Duke . ‘ . 1¥.-3277. | Irralie’s Bushranger, etc. « + IV.-3744- 
Young Blood . . - + I1v.-3306.| Stingaree . . eo. IV.-3818. 
Some Persons Unknown . . rv. -3343. | A Thief in the Night Iv. - 3847. 
The Amateur Cracksman. . 1v.-3369. | Dead Men tell no Tales IV. -4115. 
The Rogue’s March . . . 1v.-3412. | Mr. Justice Raffles, . . rv.-4145. 
The Belle of Toorak . . . 1v.-3443. | The Camera Fiend . Iv.- 4247. 


Peevii sna uo s 


Tv. 73484. 


Fathers of Men . . . ; 


2v.-4327/28. ` 
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The New Freedom: a Call for the 
Emancipation of the Generous Ener- 
gies of a People. 1 vol. 4394. 


By Wooprow Wirsox. 


Contents: The Old Order Changeth. — What is Progress? — Freemen Need 
No Guardians. — Life Comes from the Soil. — The Parliament of the People. — Let 
There Be Light. — The Tariff, ** Protection" or Special Privilege? — Monopoly, or 
Opportunity? — Benevolence, or Justice? — The Way to Resume is to Resume. — The 
Emancipation of Business. — The Liberation of a People's Vital Energies. 


Mr. Wilson is the second President of the United States to appear in 
the Tauchnitz Edition, Mr. Roosevelt being already represented by his 
well-known volume of sporting reminiscences entitled “Outdoor Pastimes 
of an American Hunter." Mr. Wilson's book is an earnest study of such 
questions in the international field of political economy as most occupy 
the minds of thinking men at the present time, and receives an added 
interest as to some degree foreshadowing the policy his rule will inaugurate 
in America. i 


German Memories. ı vol. 4393. 


By SioNeEyY WHITMAN. 


Contents: School Memories. — Before 1870. — The Emperor William I. — 
Dresden after 1870. — The Glass Works. — The Silesian Nobility. — Gustav von 
Moser. — Field-Marshal Moltke. — Berlin, x 1. — Prince Bismarck. — Lenbach. 
— Munich. — Field-Marshal Blumenthal. — King Charles of Roumania. — Theodor 
Mommsen. — Prince Reuss VII. — Weimar. — Prince Bülow. — The Wilhelmstrasse. 
— Some Socialist Leaders. — Some Memories Recalled. — Conclusion. — Index. 


* German Memories" has already met with a great reception, not only 
from English readers, but also in its German translation. Mr. Whitman's 
German acquaintances are many and various, and include a number of the 
most important and historical figures of the last quarter of a century, while 
his travels in Germany have been constant and extensive. His able work, 
“Imperial Germany," is already well-known to readers of the Tauchnitz 


Editore, By the same Author: 
Imperial Germany . 1 v. - 2691. | Reminiscences of the King of 
The Realm of the Habs- Roumania . . + Iv.-3383- 
burgs . . 1 v. - 2910. | Conversations with Prince 
Teuton Studies . X V. - 511 Bismarck . ale cR. «38982: 
Life of the Emperor (ace wg 2 v. - 3488/89. 


South Sea Tales. x vol. 4392. 


By Jack Lonpon. 


Contents: The House of Mapuhi. — The Whale Tooth. — Mauki. — “Yah! 
Yah! Yah!" — The Heathen. — The Terrible Solomons. — The Inevitable White 
Man. — The Seed of McCoy. 
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Mr. London is one of the favourite writers of the day, and has already 
scored immense and deserved successes by his powerful descriptions of 
life in the Klondyke district, notably by his fine works, “The Call of the 
Wild” and “Burning Daylight.” He is also one of the few writers who 
know and have been able to depict the romantic island regions of the 
South Seas, his only living rivals in this respect being Joseph Conrad and 
Lloyd Osbourne. See page 5, and also page 3, where a list of Mr. 
London’s other works in the Tauchnitz Edition is given. 


Child of Storm. : vol. 4391. 
By H. RER HAGGARD. 


Zululand and the unknown interior of Africa are Mr. Haggard’s 
favourite fields of romance, and the white hunter, Allan Quatermain, who 
appears again in the present story, is one of the best-known characters in 
fiction. Like * Marie," Mr. Haggard’s new book has an historical back- 
ground, and is filled to the brim with rousing scenes of fighting and adventure. 


By the same Author: 


King Bolomon: s Mh. . Iv.-2386. Swallow . 2 v. - 3355/56. 
She . . . 2v.-2445/46. | Black Heart “and White 

Jes. . wp SN. 2453] 5m Heart, and Elissa. . 1v.-3440. 
Allan Quatermain ... » 2v-2472]73.| Lysbeth . . .  2V.-3502/3. 
The Witch's Head . . . 2v.-2482/83. | A Winter Pilgrimage - + 2v.-3556/57- 
Maiwa's Revenge . . . 1v.-2530- Pearl-Maiden . . + 2v.- 3648/49. 
Mr. Meeson's Will. . . 1v.-2556. Stella Fregelius . . . . 2v.-3720/21. 
Colonel Quaritch, V. Gi . 2v.-2564/65. | The Brethren. . . 2v. - 3775/76. 
Cleopatra . . . . 2v.-2592/93. | Ayesha. The Return of 

Allan's Wife, etc. + a + Iv.22634. *She* . 2v.-3848/49. 
Beatrice . . + + « 2v.-2656/57. | The Way of the Spirit. . 2v.= 3883/84. 
Dawn . . 2v.-2825/26. | Benita . . + IV.-3950. 
Montezuma’ s Daughter . 2v.-2953/54. | Fair Margaret. : .O2V.-4004J5. 
The People of the Mist . 2v.-3022/23. | The Lady of Blossholme . rv. - 4158. 
Joan Haste . . . 2v.-3086/87. | Morning Star. . . . 1V.-4186. 
Heart of the Word... . 2v 3143/44 | Queen Sheba's Ring 0.47 V. -4222, 
The Wizard . . o. IV.-jIOÍ. Red Eve . . ero IV.74287. 
Doctor Therne . . . 1v. - 3336- Marie +244" + IV.-4317. 


By H. Rider Haggard and Andrew Sang: 
The World's Desire. 2v.-2694/95. 


Mary Pechell. : vol. 4390. 


By Mns. BELLOC LowNpes. 


Mrs. Belloc Lowndes is a very favourite English authoress. Mr. COURT- 
NEY, in “Zhe Daily Telegraph," compares her as a story-teller with Miss 
Braddon, Charles Reade, and Wilkie Collins. See also page 11, where a 
new book by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes is mentioned, and a list of her other 
works in the Tauchnitz Edition is given. 
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Soeben erschienen die ersten Bände- einer neuen Sammlung: 


Tauchnitz- Bibliothek 


Ausgewählte englische Werke in deutscher Übertragung. | 


Das Format dieser neuen Sammlung ist das allgemeine deutsche Roman- 
format, also größer als das der Tauchnitz Edition. 


Band 1. Italienische Novellen. Von MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Brosch. 3 .#. Geb. in Leinen 4 (f. Geb. in Leder 6.4. 
Maurice Hewlett ist von massgebenden Kritikern als die bedeutendste Er- 
scheinung der gegenwürtigen englischen Literatur bezeichnet worden. Die poetisch 
feinen Qualitäten seines Stils und sein subtiler Humor kommen in den “‘ Little Novels 
of Italy,” seinem reifsten Werke, voll zur Geltung. : 

Band 2. Fraulein Sehmidt und Mr. Anstruther. Von der 
Verfasserin von *Elisabeth und ihr deutscher Garten." 
Brosch. 3.4. Geb.in Leinen 4.4. Geb. in Leder 6 JJ. 

Die Verfasserin von ‘ Elisabeth und ihr deutscher Garten "—obwohl allgemein 

bekannt, bleibt sie auf ihren ausdriicklichen Wunsch anonym—ist eine der originellsten 

Vertreterinnen des modernen Gesellschaftsromans, und in Deutschland, wo ihre meisten 

| Werke spielen, besonders viel gelesen. ‘‘ Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. Anstruther”? ist 
ihr bester Roman, und es wird jeden deutschen Leser in hohem Masse interessieren, l 


wie cine geistreiche Sane über deutsche, speziell Jenenser gesellschaftliche 

Verhältnisse mit wohlwollendem Humor urteilt. t 

Band 3. Reiseskizzen aus Italien. Von J. A. SYMONDS. 
Brosch. 3 .//. Geb. in Leinen 4.4. Geb. in Leder 6.4. 

Inhalt: Die Riviera. — Siena. — Perugia. — Orvieto. — Rimini. — Ravenna, 
— Parma. — Canossa. — Monte Generoso. — Como und Il Medeghino. — Palermo. 
— Syrakus und Girgenti. — Amalfi, Paestum, Capri. 

E gegen der hochgelehrte Geschichtschreiber der italienischen Renaissance, 
versteht es mit dem praktischen Sinne des Englánders in den Reiseskizzen ein fesseln- 
des und trotz der Fülle von Belehrung populär gehaltenes Buch zu schreiben. Es ist 
das klassische Werk für englische Italienreisende und wird sich bei dem deutschen 
Publikum eine ebenso feste Stellung erobern. 

Band 4. Die Stimme des Blutes. Ein Roman aus Sizilien. 
Von ROBERT HICHENS. 
Brosch. 4.4. Geb. in Leinen 5.44. Geb. in Leder 7.4. 


Robert Hichens ist augenblicklich der populürste und einer der angesehensten 
englischen Romanschriftsteller; seine Bücher verbinden spannende Darstellung mit 
der kraftvollen Behandlung tiefgründiger Probleme. *'The Call of the Blood”? ist ein 
Beitrag zur Rassenfrage; die Handlung spielt in der Fremdenkolonie von Taormina. 


Band s. Kanadier. Ein Roman. Von Mns. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Brosch. 3.4. Geb. in Leinen 4.4. Geb. in Leder 6.4. 

Die gefeierte Verfasserin von “Robert Elsmere” behandelt mit Vorliebe ernste 

i Zeitfragen in ihren Romanen. Die Zukunft Kanadas mit seinen deutschen An- 

i siedlern ist fiir uns besonders wichtig; Land und Leute, gesellschaftliche und politische 

| b ree ome werden im Rahmen des spannenden Romans lebendig und anschaulich 
handelt. 


Sämtliche Autoren gehören zu den ersten englischen Schriftstellern. 
| BERNHARD TAUCHNITZ, LEIPZIG, 


Sold by all Booksellers and at all Railway Bookstalls 
on the Continent. 


No private orders are executed by the publisher. 


TAUCHNITZ EDITION. 


August I, 1913. 


(This list appears on the first of each month, and contains ail 
publications up to date.) 


Contents: 


Collection of British and American Authors. Complete List Page 2 
Series for the Young . Page 29 | Students’ Series . . . ,, 30.31 
German Authors. . . „29.30 | Manuals & Dictionaries ,, 31. 32 


Catalogues of the Tauchnitz Edition. 


1. The present small List, which will be found attached to every 
volume of the Tauchnitz Edition and may be also obtained gratis separately, 

2. A larger and more fully detailed Catalogue of the Tauchnitz 
publications—containing much important and useful information in regard 
to authors and their works, and specially arranged for ready reference— 
is to be had on application of all booksellers gratis. It is published for 
English readers, while the “Führer” mentioned below is for the use of 
German readers only. 

3. Führer durch die Tauchnitz Edition. Während der oben- 
erwühnte *Complete Catalogue" für das englische Publikum bestimmt 
ist, ist der unter dem Titel “Führer” erscheinende neue vollständige 
Katalog speziell für den Gebrauch des deutsch-sprechenden Publikums 
eingerichtet. Er enthält nicht nur in deutscher Sprache die im **Com- 
plete Catalogue? englisch gegebenen Erklärungen, sondern überdies eine 
allgemeine literaturgeschichtliche Einleitung, sowie Notizen über die 
Bedeutung und die Werke der einzelnen Autoren der Tauchnitz Edition. 
Der “Führer” umfaßt 260 Seiten im Format der Tauchnitz Edition, 
und ist, ebenso wie der ‘Complete Catalogue,” durch alle Buchhand- 
lungen des Kontinents gratis zu beziehen. "n 

4. A Monthly Descriptive List containing particulars in English 
of the latest Tauchnitz volumes. Similar particulars will be found on the 
covers of the volumes and in the Bookmark supplied, together with the 
Monthly List, with each work, 
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Complete List 
of the 


Collection of British and American Authors. 


Published with Continental Copyright by special agreement 
with the authors. 


4431 Volumes. 421 British, 67 American Authors. 
4006 Volumes by British, 425 Volumes by American Authors. 


Price of each Volume M. 1,60 or Fr. 2,00 sewed, 
M. 2,20 or Fr. 2,75 in red cloth (Leinenband), 
M. 3,00 or Fr. 3,75 in soft binding (Geschenkband). 


Adams, Henry (Am.): vide “ De- 

mocracy,” Author of. 

Adams, Rev. W., 1 1848. 
Sacred Allegories x v. 

Aguilar, Grace, f 1847. 
Home Influence 2 v. — The Mother's 
Recompense 2 v. 

Aidé, [Charles] Hamilton, T 

1906. 

Rita x v. — Carr of Carrlyon 2 v. — The 
Marstons2 v. — In that State of Life 1 v. — 
Morals and Mysteries 1 v. — Penruddocke 
2 v. — * A. nine Days’ Wonder” xz v. — 
Poet and Peer 2 v. — Introduced to Society 
1v. 

Ainsworth, W. Harrison, f 1882. 
Windsor Castle 1 v. — Saint James's x v. 
— Jack Sheppard (with Portrait) x v. — 
The Lancashire Witches 2v. — The Star- 
Chamber 2 v. — The Flitch of Bacon 1 v. — 
The Spendthrift 1 v. — Mervyn Clitheroe 
2v. — Ovingdean Grange 1 v. — The Con- 
stable of the Tower x v. — The Lord 
Mayor of London 2 v. — Cardinal Pole 
2 v.— John Law 2 v.— The Spanish 
Match 2 v. — The Constable de Bourbon 
2 v. — Old Court 2 v. — Myddleton Pom- 
fret 2 v. — The South-Sea Bubble 2 v. — 
Hilary St. Ives 2 v. — Talbot Harland 
1 V. — Tower Hill x v. — Boscobel 2 v. — 
The Good Old Times 2 v. — Merry Eng- 
land 2 v. — The Goldsmith's Wife 2 v. — 
Preston Fight2 v. — Chetwynd Calverley 
2 v.— The Leaguer of Lathom 2 v. — 
The Fall of Somerset 2 v. — Beatrice 
Tyldesley 2v. — Beau Nash 2 v. — Stanley 
Brereton 2 v. 


Albanesi, Madame. 
Drusilla's Point of View x v. 


Alcott, Louisa M. (Am.), 1 1888. 
Little Women 2 v. — Little Men 1 v. — 
An Old-Fashioned Girl x v. — Jo's Boys 


1 v. 

Aldrich, Thomas Bailey (Am.), 

T 1907. 

Marjorie Daw and other Tales x v. — 
The Stillwater Tragedy 1 v. 

Alexander, Mrs. (Hector), ¢ 1902. 
A Second Life 5 v. — By Woman's Wit 
1 v. — Mona's Choice 2 v. — A Life In- 
terest 2 v. — A Crooked Path 2 v. — Blind 
Fate 2 v. — A Woman's Heart 2 v. — For 
His Sake 2 v. — The Snare of the Fowler 
2 v. — Found Wanting 2 v. — A Ward in 
Chancery 1 v. — A Choice of Evils 2 v. — 
A Fight with Fate 2 v. — A Winning 
Hazard 1 v. — A Golden Autumn 1 v. — 
Mrs. Crichton's Creditor 1 v. — Barbara, 
Lady’s Maid and Peeréss x v. — The Cost 
of Her Pride 2 v. — Brown, V.C. 1 v.— 
Through Fire to Fortune 1 v. — A Missing 
Hero 1 v, — The Yellow Fiend x v. — 
Stronger than Love 2 v.—KittyCostello x v. 

Alice, Grand-Duchess of Hesse, 

T 1878. 

Letters to Her Majesty the Queen (with 
Portrait). With a Memoir by H. R. H. 
Princess Christian 2 v. 

Alldridge, Lizzie. 
By Love and Law 2 v. — The World she 
awoke in 2 v. 


Allen, Grant, I 1899. 
The Woman who did r v. 
“All for Greed,” 

(Baroness de Bury). 


All for Greed x v. — Love the Avenger 
2v. 


Author of 
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Anstey, F. (Guthrie). 


Baynes, Rev. Robert H. 


The Giant’s Robe 2 v. — A Fallen Idol | LyraAnglicana, Hymnsand Sacred Songs 


1 v. — The Pariah 3 v. — The Talking 
Horse and other Tales r v. — Voces Populi 
1 v. — The Brass Bottle r v, — A Bayard 
from Bengal x v. — Salted Almonds x v. 
Antin, Mary (Am.). 
The Promised Land r v. 
Arnold, Sir Edwin, f 1904. 
The Light of Asia (with Portrait) x v. 
Arnold, Matthew, + 1888. 
Essays in Criticism 2 v. — Essays in Criti- 
cism (Second Serres) 1 v. 
Atherton, Gertrude Franklin 
(Am.). 
American Wives and English Husbands 
1v.— The Californians 1 v. — Patience 
orm and her Times 2 v. — Senator 
orth 2 v. — The Doomswoman t v. — The 
Aristocrats r v,— The Splendid Idle Forties 
1 v. — The Conqueror 2 v. — A Daughter 
of the Vine 1 v. — His Fortunate Grace, 
etc. 1 v. — The Valiant Runaways 1 v. — 
The Bell in the Fog, and Other Stories x v. 
— The Travelling Thirds (in Spain) 1 v. — 
Rezánov 1 v. — Ancestors 2 v. — The 
Gorgeous Isle 1 v. — Tower of Ivory 2 v. 
— Julia France and her Times 2 v. 
Austen, Jane, t 1817. 
Sense and Sensibility 1 v. — Mansfield 
Park x v. — Pride and Prejudice 1 v. — 
Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion 1 v. — 
imma iv. 
*Autobiography of Lutfullah," 
Author of: vide E. B. Eastwick. 
Avebury, Lord: vide Lubbock. 
Bagot, Richard. 
A Roman Mystery 2 v. — Casting of Nets 
2 v. — The Just and the Unjust 2 v. — 
Donna Diana 2 v. — Love's Proxy 1 v.— 
The Passport 2 v. — Temptation 2 v. — 
The Lakes of Northern Italy 1 v. — An- 
thony Cuthbert 2 v. — The House of Serra- 
valle 2 v. — My Italian Year r v. — The 
Italians of To-Day 1 v. — Darneley Place 
Baring - Gould, S. l2 v. 
Mehalah 1 v. — John Herring 2 v. — 
Court Royal 2 v. 
Barker, Lady: v. Lady Broome. 


Barrett, Frank. 
The Smuggler’s Secret x v. — Out of the 
Jaws of Death 2 v. 


Barrie, J. M. 
Sentimental Tommy 2 v. — Margaret 
Ogilvy 1 v. — Tommy and Grizel 2 v. — 


The Little White Bird 1 v. — Peter and 
Wendy x v. 


Iv. 
Beaconsfield: vide Disraeli. 


Beaumont, Averil (Mrs. Hunt). 
Thornicroft’s Model 2 v. 


Max Beerbohm. 
Zuleika Dobson rz v. 
Bell, Currer (Charlotte Bronté— 
Mrs. Nicholls), + 1855. 
Jane Eyre 2 v. — Shirley 2 v. — Villette 
2 v. — The Professor 1 v. 
Bell, Ellis & Acton (Emily, 
f 1848, and Anne, f 1849, 
Bronté). 
Wuthering Heights, and Agnes Grey 2 v. 


Bellamy, Edward (Am.), 1 1898. 
Looking Backward 1 v. 


Benedict, Frank Lee (Am.). 
St. Simon's Niece 2 v. 


Bennett, Arnold. 
The Grand Babylon Hotel x v. — The 
Gates of Wrath x v. — A Great Man rv. 
— Sacred and Profane Love 1 v. — Whom 
God hath joined x v. — The Ghost x v. — 
The Grim Smile of the Five Towns 1 v. — 
Buried Alive 1 v. — The Old Wives' Tale 
2 v. — The Glimpse 1 v. — Helen with the 
High Hand 1 v. — Clayhanger 2 v. — The 
Card 1 v. — Hilda Lessways 1 v. — The 
Matador of the Five Towns, and Other 
Stories 1 v. — Leonora; a Novel 1 v. — 
Anna of the Five Towns 1 v. — Those 
United States 1 v. 
(Vide Eden Phillpotts.) 


Benson, E. F. 
Dodo 1 v. — The Rubicon r v. — Scarlet 
and Hyssop 1 v. — The Book of Months rv. 
— The Relentless City x v. — Mammon 
& Co. 2 v. — The Challoners 1 v. — An 
Act in a Backwater 1 v. — The Image in 
the Sand 2 v. — The Angel of Pain 2 v. 
— Paul 2 v. — The House of Defence 2 v. 
— Sheaves 2 v. — The Climber 2 v. — The 
Blotting Book 1 v. — A Reaping I v. — 
Daisy's Aunt 1 v. — The Osbornes 1 v. — 
Account Rendered 1 v. — Juggernaut 1 v. 
— Mrs. Ames 1 v. — TheWeakerVessel 2 v. 

Benson, Robert Hugh. 
The Necromancers 1 v.—A Winnowing tv. 
— None Other Gods x v. — The Dawn of 
All 1 v. — The Coward 1 7. — Come Rack! 
Come Rope! 2 v. 

Besant, Sir Walter, t 19or. 
The Revolt of Man x v. — Dorothy 
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Forster 2v. — Children of Gibeon 2v. — 
The World went very well then 2 v. — 
Katharine Regina 1 v. — Herr Paulus 2 v. 
— The Inner House x v. — The Bell of 
St. Paul's 2 v. — For Faith and Freedom 
2 v. — Armorel of Lyonesse 2 v. — Ver- 
bena Camellia Stephanotis, etc. x v.— 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarice 2 v. — 
The Master Craftsman 2v. — A Fountain 
Sealed 1 v. — The Orange Girl 2 v. — 
The Fourth Generation r v. — The Lady 
of Lynn 2 v. 


Besant, Sir Walter, 1 1901, & 
James Rice, + 1882. 
The Golden Butterfly 2 v. — Ready- 
Money Mortiboy 2 v. — By Celia’s Arbour 
2v. 


Betham - Edwards, M. 
The Sylvestres 1 v. — Felicia 2 v. — 
Brother Gabriel 2 v. — Forestalled 1 v. — 
Exchange no Robbery, and other No- 
velettes x v. — Disarmed x v. — Doctor 
acob 1 v. — Pearla x v. — Next of Kin 
anted 1 v. — The Parting of the Ways 
1 v.— For One and the World 1 v. — 
The Romance of a French Parsonage 
1v.— France of To-day 1 v. — Two Aunts 
and a Nephew x v. — A Dream of Mil- 
lions 1 v. — The Curb of Honour 1 v. — 
France of To-day (Second Series) x v. —A. 
Romance of Dijon 1 v. — The Dream- 
Charlotte 1 v. — A Storm-RentSky x v. — 
Reminiscences 1 v. — The Lord of the 
Harvest 1 v. — Anglo-French Reminis- 
cences, 1875—1899 1 v.— A Suffolk Court- 
ship x v. — Mock Beggars’ Hall x v. — 
East of Paris 1 v.—A Humble Lover 1 v.— 
Barham Brocklebank, M.D. 1 v.— Martha 
Rose, Teacher x v. — The White House 
by the Sea x v. 

Bierce, Ambrose (Am.). 

In the Midst of Life x v. 

Birchenough, Mabel C. 

Potsherds 1 v. 

Bisland, E. (Am.): vidé Rhoda 
Broughton. 

Bismarck, Prince: vide Butler. 
Vide also Wilhelm Górlach 
(Collection of German Authors, 
p. 29), and Whitman. 

Black, William, + 1898. 

A Daughter of Heth 2 v. — In Silk At- 
tire 2 v. — The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton 2 v. — A Princess of Thule 2 v. — 


Kilmeny 1 v. — The Maid of Killeena, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Three Feathers 2 v. — 


Complete List. 


Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart, and other 
Stories x v. — Madcap Violet 2 v. — 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly 2 v. — 
Macleod of Dare 2 v. — White Wings 
2 v. — Sunrise 2 v. — The Beautiful Wretch 
1 v.— Mr. Pisistratus Brown, M.P., in 
the Highlands ; The Four Macnicols; The 
Pupil of Aurelius 1 v.— Shandon Bells 
(with Portrait) 2 v. — Judith Shakespeare 
2v.— The Wise Women of Inverness, 
etc. r v. — White Heather 2 v. — Sabina 
Zembra 2 v. — The Strange Adventures 
of a House-Boat 2 v. —In Far Lochaber 
2 v. — The New Prince Fortunatus 2 v. — 
Stand Fast, Craig-Royston!2 v. — Donald 
Ross of Heimra 2 v. — The Magic Ink, 
and other Tales 1 v. — Wolfen! 2v.— 
The Handsome Humes 2 v. — Highland 
Cousins 2 v. — Briseis 2 v.— Wild Eelin 2 v. 


“Black-Box Murder, the," 
Author of. 
The Black-Box Murder 1 v. 


Blackmore, Richard Doddridge, 
T 1900. 
Alice Lorraine 2 v. — Mary Anerley 3 v. 
— Christowell 2 v. — Tommy Upmore 
2 v. — Perlycross 2 v. 


* Blackwood." 
Tales from ** Blackwood” (First Sertes) 
1v. — Tales from ** Blackwood” (Second 
Series) x v. 


Blagden, Isa, + 1873. 
The Woman I loved, and the Woman 
who loved me; A Tuscan Wedding 1 v. 


Blessington, Countess of (Mar- 
guerite Gardiner), T 1849. 
Meredith x v. — Strathern 2 v. — Me- 
moirs of a Femme de Chambre x v. — 
Marmaduke Herbert 2 v. — Country 

Quarters (with Portrait) 2 v. 


Bloomfield, Baroness. 
Reminiscences of Court and Diplomatic 
Life (with the Portrait of Her Majesty 
the Queen) 2 v. 


Boldrewood, Rolf. 

Robbery under Arms 2 v. — Nevermore 
2v. 

Braddon, Miss (Mrs. Maxwell). 
Lady Audley's Secret 2 v. — Aurora 
Floyd 2 v. — Eleanor's Victory 2 v. — John 
Marchmont's Legacy 2 v. — Henry 
bar 2 v.— The Doctor's Wife 2 v. — 
Only a Clod 2 v. — Sir Jasper's Tenant 
2v.— The Lady's Mile 2v. — RupertGod- 


— 
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win 2 v. — Dead-Sea Fruit 2 v. — Run to 
Earth 2 v. — Fenton's Quest 2 v. — The 
Lovels of Arden 2 v. — Strangers and 
Pilgrims 2 v. — Lucius Davoren 3 v. — 
Taken at the Flood 3 v. — Lost for Love 
2 v. — AStrange World 2 v. — Hostages 
to Fortune 2 v. — Dead Men's Shoes 
2 v. — Joshua Haggard's Daughter 2 v. — 
WeaversandWeít 1 v. — In Great Waters, 
and other Tales x v. — An Open Verdict 
3v. — Vixen 3 v. — The Cloven Foot 3 v. 
— The Story of Barbara 2 v. — Just as I 
am 2 v. — Asphodel 3 v. — Mount Royal 
2 v. — The Golden Calf 2 v. — Flower and 
Weed 1 v. — Phantom Fortune 3 v.— 
Under the Red Flag 1 v. — Ishmael 3 v. 
— Wyllard's Weird 3 v. — One Thing 
Needíul 2 v. — Cut by the County x v. — 
Like and Unlike 2 v. — The Fatal Three 
2 v. — The Day will come 2 v. — One 
Life, One Love 2 v. — Gerard 2 v. — 
The Venetians 2 v. — All along the River 
2v.— Thou art the Man 2 v. — The Christ- 
mas Hirelings, etc. 1 v. — Sons of Fire 
2v. — London Pride 2 v. — Rough Justice 
2v. — In High Places 2 v. — His Darling 
Sin 1 v. — The Infidel 2 v. — The Conflict 
2 v. — The Rose of Life 2 v. — Dead Love 
has Chains r v. — During Her Majesty's 


Pleasure 1 v. 

Brassey, Lady, + 1887. 
A Voyage in the **Sunbeam" 2 v. — 
Sunshine and Storm in the East 2 v. — In 
the Trades, the Tropics and the Roaring 
Forties 2 v. 

* Bread -Winners, the," Author 

of (Am.). 

The Bread - Winners x v. 


Bret Harte: vide Harte. 


Brock, Rev. William, t 1875. 
Sir Henry Havelock, K. C. B. x v. 


Brontë, Charlotte: vzde Currer 
Bell. 


Bronté, Emily & Anne: vide 
Ellis & Acton Bell. 


Brooks, Shirley, 1 1874. 
The Silver Cord 3 v. — Sooner or Later 
3v- 

Broome, Lady (Lady Barker). 
Station Life in New Zealand x v. — 


Station Amusements in New Zealand 
1 v. — A Year's Housekeeping in South 


i B ul 


Africa 1 v. — Letters to Guy, and A Dis- 
tant Shore— Rodrigues x v. — Colonial 
Memories 1 v. 


Broughton, Rhoda. 

Cometh up as a Flower r v. — Not 
wisely, but too well 2 v. — Red as a Rose 
is She 2 v. — Tales for Christmas Eve 
1 v. — Nancy 2 v. — Joan 2 v. — Second 
Thoughts 2 v. — Belinda 2 v. — Doctor 
Cupid 2 v. — Alas! 2 v. — Mrs. Bligh 
i v.— A Beginner rx v. — Scylla or 
Charybdis? x v. — Dear Faustina 1 v. — 
The Game and the Candle x v. — Foes in 
Law x v. — Lavinia 1 v. — Mamma rz v. 
— The Devil and the Deep Sea 1 v. — Be- 
tween Two Stools x v. 


Broughton, Rhoda, & Elizabeth 
Bisland (Am.). 
A Widower Indeed x v. 


Brown, John, } 1882. 


Rab and his Friends, and other Papers 1 v, 


Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, 
T 1861. 


A Selection from her Poetry (with Por- 
trait) 1 v. — Aurora Leigh 1 v. 


Browning, Robert, 1 1889. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 4 v. 


Bullen, Frank T. 
The Cruise of the ** Cachalot” 2 v. 


Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 
t 1873. 


Pelham (with Portrait) 1 v. — Eugene 
Aram 1 v. — Paul Clifford x v. — Zanoni 
rv.— The Last Days of Pompeii rv. — 
The Disowned 1 v. — Ernest Maltravers 
1 v. — Alice x v. — Eva, and The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine r v. — Devereux 1 v. — 
Godolphin and Falkland 1 v. — Rienzi 
1v. — Night and Morning 1 v. — The Last 
of the Barons 2 v. — Athens 2 v. — The 
Poems and Ballads of Schiller r v. — 
Lucretia 2 v. — Harold 2 v.— King Arthur 
2v. — The New Timon, and St. Stephen’s 
1v.— The Caxtons 2 v. — My Novel 4 v. — 
What will he do with it? 4v. — Dramatic 
Works 2 v. — A Strange Story 2 v. — 
Caxtoniana 2 v. — The Lost Tales of Mile- 
tustv. — Miscellaneous Prose Works 4v.— 
Odes and Epodes of Horace 2 v. — Kenelm 
Chillingly 4 v. — The Coming Race 1 v. — 
The Parisians 4 v. — Pausanias, the Spar- 
tan rz v. 
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Bulwer, Henry Lytton (Lord 
Dalling), + 1872. 

Historical Characters 2 v. — The Life of 
Viscount Palmerston 3 v. 


Bunyan, John, f 1688. 
The Pilgrim's Progress 1 v. 
“Buried Alone,” 


(Charles Wood). 
Buried Alone 1 v. 


Burnett, Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son (Am.). 

Through one Administration 2 v. — Little 
Lord Fauntleroy 1 v. — Sara Crewe, 
and Editha's Burglar r v. — The Pretty 
Sister of José 1 v. — A Lady of Quality 
2 v. — His Grace of Osmonde 2 v, — The 
Shuttle 2 v. — The Secret Garden 1 v. 


Burney, Miss (Madame D'Ar- 
blay), t 1840. 


Evelina x v. 


Burns, Robert, t 1796. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 1 v. 


Burton, Richard F., + 1890. 
A Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 3 v. 


Bury, Baroness de: vide “ All 
for Greed.” 


Butler, A. J. 
Bismarck. His Reflections and Re- 
miniscences. Translated from the great 
German edition, under the supervision of 
A. J. Butler. With two Portraits. 5 v. 


Buxton, Mrs. B. H., t 1881. 
Jennie of **The Prince's," 2 v. — Won 
2 v. — Great Grenfell Gardens 2 v. — 
Nell—on and off the Stage 2 v. — From 
the Wings 2 v. 

Byron, Lord, + 1824. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 

Caffyn, Mrs. Mannington (Iota). 
A Yellow Aster 1 v. — Children of Cir- 
cumstance 2 v. — Anne Mauleverer 2 v. 

Caine, Hall. 

The Bondman 2 v. — The Manxman 

2 v. — The Christian 2 v. — The Eternal 

City 3 v. — The Prodigal Son 2 v. — The 
ite Prophet 2 v. 

Cameron, Verney Lovett. 
Across Africa 2 v. 


Campbell Praed: vide Praed. 


Author of 


Carey, Rosa Nouchette, 1 1909. 
Not Like other Girls 2 v. — “ But Men 
must Work” 1 v. — Sir Godfrey’s Grand- 
daughters 2 v. — The Old, Old Story 2 v. 
— Herb of Grace 2 v. — The Highway of 
Fate 2 v. — A Passage Perilous 2 v. — At 
the Moorings 2 v. 


Carlyle, Thomas, } 1881. 
The French Revolution 3 v. — Fre- 
derick the Great 13 v. — Oliver Crom- 
well's Letters and Speeches 4 v. — The 
Life of Schiller r v. 


Carnegie, Andrew (Am.). 
Problems of To-Day 1 v. 
Carr, Alaric. 


Treherne's Temptation 2 v. 


Castle, Agnes & Egerton. 
The Star Dreamer 2 v. — Incomparable 
Bellairs 1 v. — Rose of the World x v. — 
French Nan x v. — ** If Youth but knew ! ” 
1 v. — My Merry Rockhurst 1 v. — Flower 
o’ the Orange 1 v. — Wroth 2 v. — Dia- 
mond Cut Paste 1 v. — The Lost Iphigenia 
1 v. — Love Gilds the Scene 1 v. — The 
Grip of Life 2 v. — Chance the Piper x v. 


Castle, Egerton. 


Consequences 2 v. — ‘La Bella," and 
Others x v. 
Charles, Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle, 


T 1896: vide“Chronicles ofthe 
Schónberg-Cotta Family." 


Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 


j 1880. 
Oliver of the Mill x v. 


Chesterton, G. K. 
The Man who was Thursday 1 v. — What's 
Wrong with the World x v. — The Inno- 
cence of Father Brown 1 v. 


Cholmondeley, Mary. 
Diana Tempest 2 v. — Red Pottage 2 v. 
— Moth and Rust 1 v. — Prisoners 2 v. — 
The Lowest Rung 1 v. 
Christian, Princess: vide Alice, 
Grand Duchess of Hesse. 
* Chronicles of the Schónberg- 
Cotta Family," Author of (Mrs. 
E. Rundle Charles), + 1896. 
Chronicles of the Schünberg-Cotta Fa- 
mily 2 v. — The Dra and the 
Davenants 2 v. — On th Sides of 
the Sea 2 v. — Winifred Bertram rv. — 
Diary of Mrs, Kitty Trevylyan 1 v.— 
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The Victory of the Vanquished 1 v. — 
The Cottage by the Cathedral and other 
Parables 1 v. — Against the Stream 2 v. 
— The Bertram Family 2 v. — Conquer- 
ing and to Conquer x v. — Lapsed, but not 
Lost x v. 


Churchill, Winston (Am.). 


Mr. Crewe's Career 2 v. 


Clark, Alfred. à 
The Finding of Lot's Wife 1 v. 


Clemens, Samuel L.: v. Twain. 


Clifford, Mrs. W. K. 
Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman r v. 
—Aunt Anne 2 v.—The Last Touches, and 
other Stories x v. — Mrs. Keith's Crime 
1 v. — A. Wild Proxy x v. — A Flash of 
Summer 1 v. — A Woman Alone 1 v. — 
Woodside Farm x v. — The Modern Way 
1 v. — The Getting Well of Dorothy 1 v. 
— Mere Stories 1 v. 


Clive, Mrs. Caroline, + 1873: 
vide Author of * Paul Ferroll." 


Cobbe, Frances Power, T 1904. 
Re-Echoes 1 v. 


Coleridge, C. R. 
An English Squire 2 v. 


Coleridge, M. E. 


The King with two Faces 2 v. 
Coleridge, Samuel 
T 1834. 
Poems 1 v. 
Collins, Charles Allston, T 1873. 


A Cruise upon Wheels 2 v. 


Collins, Mortimer, + 1876. 
Sweet and Twenty 2 v. — A Fight with 
Fortune 2 v. 


Collins, Wilkie, 1 1889. 
After Dark 1 v. — Hide and Seek 2 v. — 
A Plot in Private Life, etc. 1 v. — The 
Woman in White 2 v. — Basil x v. — No 
Name 3 v. — The Dead Secret, and other 
Tales 2 v. — Antonina 2 v. — Armadale 
v. — The Moonstone 2 v. — Man and 
ife 3 v. — Poor Miss Finch 2 v. — Miss 
or Mrs.? 1v. — The New Magdalen 2 v. — 
The Frozen Deep 1 v. — The Law and the 
Lady2 v. — The Two Destinies rv. — My 
Lady's Money, and Percy and the Prophet 
1 v. — The Haunted Hotel 1 v. — The 
Fallen Leaves 2 v. — Jezebel's Daughter 
2 v. — The Black Robe 2 v. — Heart and 
Science2 v. — “I say No," 2v. — The Evil 
Genius 2 v. — The Guilty River, and The 


Taylor, 


Ghost's Touch x v. — The Legacy of Cain 
2 v.—Blind Love 2 v. 


“Cometh up as a Flower”: vide 
Rhoda Broughton. 


Conrad, Joseph. 
An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Tales 
of Unrest 1 v. — The Secret Agent x v. — 
A Set of Six 1 v. — Under Western Eyes x v. 
— "Twixt Land and Sea Tales x v. 
Conway, Hugh (F. J. Fargus), 
1885. 
Called Back x v. — Bound Together 
2 v. — Dark Days 1 v. — A Family Affair 
2 v. — Living or Dead 2 v. 
Cooper, James Fenimore (Am.), 
1851. 
The Spy (with Portrait) 1 v. — The Two 
Admirals x v. — The Jack O'Lantern x v. 
Cooper, Mrs.: vide Katharine 
Saunders. 


Corelli, Marie. 
Vendetta! 2 v. — Thelma 2 v. — A 
Romance of Two Worlds2 v. —''Ardath'* 
3 V. — Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
2v. — The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches 1 v. — Barabbas; A 
Dream of the World's Tragedy 2 v. — 
The Sorrows of Satan 2 v. — The Mighty 
Atom 1 v. — The Murder of Delicia 1 v. — 
Ziska x v. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 v. — The. 
Master-Christian 2v. —**Temporal Power” 
2 v. — God's Good Man 2 v. — Free 
Opinions 1 v. — Treasure of Heaven (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Holy Orders 2 v. — The 
Life Everlasting 2 v. 

Cotes, Mrs. Everard. 
Those Delightful Americans 1 v. — Set in 
Authority x v. — Cousin Cinderella 1 v. 

* County, the," Author of. 
The County 1 v. 


Craik, George Lillie, + 1866. 
A Manual of English Literature and of 
the History of the English Language 2 v. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Dinah M. 

Mulock), d 1887. 

Rm Halifax, Gentleman 2 v. — The 

ead of the Family 2 v. — A Life for a 
Life 2 v. — A Woman's Thoughts about 
Women 1 v. — Agatha's Husband 1 v. — 
Romantic Tales x v. — Domestic Stories 
1 v. — Mistress and Maid x v. — The 
Ogilvies x v. — Lord Erlistoun x v. — 
Christian’s Mistake 1 v. — Bread upon 
the Waters x v. — A Noble Life x v. — 
Olive 2v. — Two Marriages 1 v. — Studies 
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Croker, B. M. 
Peggy of the Bartons 2 v. — The Happ 
Valley 1 v. — The Old Cantonment, with 
Other Stories of India and Elsewhere t v. 
— A Nine Days’ Wonder 1 v. — The 
Youngest Miss Mowbray 1 v. — The Com- 
pany's Servant 2 v. — The Cat's-Paw 1 v. 
— Katherine the Arrogant r v. — Fame 1 v. 
— Babes in the Wood 1 v. — A Rolling 
Stone 1 va — The Serpent's Tooth 1 v. — 
In Old Madras 1 v. 
Cross, J. W.: vide George 
Eliot’s Life. 
Cudlip, Mrs. Pender: vide A. 
Thomas. 

Cummins, Miss (Am.), 7 1866. 
The Lamplighter 1 v. — Mabel Vaughan 
1 v. —El Fureidis rv.— Haunted Hearts 1v. 

Cushing, Paul. 

The Blacksmith of Voe 2 v. 

“Daily News." 

War Correspondence, 1877, by- Archi- 
bald Forbes and others 3 v. 

Danby, Frank. 

The Heart of a Child 2 v. — An Incom- 

pleat Etonian 2 v. — Letthe Roof fallin 2 v. 
“Dark,” Author of. 

Dark 1 v. 3 

Davis, Richard Harding (Am.). 
Gallegher, etc. 1 v. — Van Bibber and 
Others 1 v. — Ranson's Folly 1 v. — The 
Man who could not lose 1 v. — The Red 
Cross Girl 1 v. 

De Foe, Daniel, t 1731. 
Robinson Crusoe 1 v. 

Deland, Margaret (Am.). 

John Ward, Preacher x v. 

“Democracy,” Author of (Am.). 
Democracy t v. 

De Morgan, William. 

Joseph Vance 2 v. 
“Demos,” Author of: vide George 
Gissing. 

De Quincey, Thomas. 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater 1 v. 

* Diary and Notes”: vide Author 

of “Horace Templeton.” 


Dickens, Charles, 7 1870. 
The Pickwick Club (with Portrait) 2v. — 
American Notes 1 v. — Oliver Twist rv. — 
Nicholas Nickleby 2v. — Sketches 1 v. — 
Martin Chuzzlewit 2 v. — A Christmas 


from Life 1 v. — Poems x v. — The 
Woman's Kingdom 2 v. — The Unkind 
Word, and other Stories 2 v. — A Brave 
Lady 2v. — Hannah 2v. — Fair France 
1v. — My Mother and I 1 v. — The Little 
Lame Prince 1 v. — Sermons out of Church 
1v.—The Laurel-Bush; Two little Tinkers 
1v. —A Legacy 2 v.— Young Mrs. Jardine 
2v. — His Little Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches 1 v. — Plain Speaking 1 v. — 
Miss Tommy 1 v. — King Arthur 1 v. 


Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 
Lost and Won x v. — Faith Unwin's 
Ordeal x v. — Leslie Tyrrell 1 v. —Wini- 
fred's Wooing, etc. 1 v. — Mildred 1 v. — 
Esther Hills Secret 2 v. — Hero Tre- 
velyan 1 v. — Without Kith or Kin 2v. — 
Only a Butterfly 1 v. — Sylvia's Choice; 
Theresa 2 v. — Anne Warwick 1 v. — 
Dorcas 2 v. — Two Women 2 v. 

Craik, Georgiana M., & M. C. 

Stirling. 
Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 
Bear, by Miss Craik; A True Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) 2 v. 


Craven, Mrs. Augustus: vide 
Lady Fullerton. 


Crawford, F. Marion (Am.), 
T 1909. 


Mr. Isaacs x v. — Doctor Claudius rv. — 
To Leeward 1 v. — A Roman Singer 
Iv.— An American Politician r v. — 
Zoroaster 1 v. —A Tale of a Lonely Parish 
2 v. — Saracinesca 2 v. — Marzio's Crucifix 
1 v,— Paul Patoff 2 v.— With theImmortals 
1 v. — Greifenstein 2 v, — Sant’ Ilario 
2 v. — A Cigarette- Maker's Romance 
1v. — Khaled rv. — The Witch of Prague 
2v. — The Three Fates 2 v. — Don Orsino 
2 v. — The Children of the King r v. — 
Pietro Ghisleri 2 v. — Marion Darche r v. 
— Katharine Lauderdale 2 y. — The Ral- 
stons 2 v. — Casa Braccio 2 v. — Adam 
Johnstone's Son x v. — Taquisara 2 v. — 
A Rose of Yesterday 1 v. — Corleone 
2 v. — Via Crucis 2 v. — In the Palace of 
the King 2 v. — Marietta, a Maid of 
Venice 2 v. — Cecilia 2 v. — The Heart 
of Rome 2 v. — Whosoever Shall Offend... 
2v. — Soprano 2v. — A Lady of Rome 2 v. 
— Arethusa 2 v, — The Primadonna 2 v.— 
The Diva's Ruby 2 v. — The White Sister 
1 v. — Stradella 1 v. — The Undesirable 
Governess 1 v. — Uncanny Tales x v. 
Crockett, S. R. 

The Raiders 2 v. — Cleg Kelly 2 v.— 
The Grey Man 2 v. — Love Idylls 1 v. — 
The Dark o’ the Moon 2 v. 
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Carol; The Chimes; The Cricket on the 
Hearth x v. — Master Humphrey’s Clock 
(Old CuriosityShop; Barnaby Rudge, etc.) 
3 V. — Pictures from Italy 1 v. — Dombey 
and Son 3 v. — David Copperfield 3 v. — 
Bleak House 4 v. — A Child's History of 
England (2 v. 8? M. 2,70.) — Hard Times 
1v. — Little Dorrit (with Illustrations) 4 v. 
— The Battle of Life; The Haunted Man 
1v. — A Tale of two Cities 2 v. — Hunted 
Down; The Uncommercial Traveller 1 v. 
— Great Expectations 2 v. — Christmas 
Stories, etc. x v. — Our Mutual Friend 
(with Illustrations) 4 v. — Somebody's 
Luggage; Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings; Mrs. 
Lirriper's Legacy 1 v. — Doctor Mari- 
gold's Prescriptions; Mugby Junction rv. 
— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
Illustrations) 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
1v. — The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. 
by his Sister-in-law and his eldestDaughter 
4v. — Vtde also Household Words, Novels 
and Tales, and John Forster. 


Dickens, Charles, & Wilkie 
Collins. 


No Thoroughfare; The Late Miss Hol- 
lingford 1 v. 


Disraeli, Benjamin, Lord Bea- 
consfield, 1 1881. 
Coningsby x v. — Sybil 1 v. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) 1 v. — Alroy xv. — 
Tancred 2 v. — Venetia 2 v. — Vivian 
Grey 2 v. — Henrietta Temple x v. — 
Lothair 2 v. — Endymion 2 v. 


Dixon, Ella Hepworth. 
The Story of a Modern Woman 1 v. — One 
Doubtful Hour x v. 


Dixon, W. Hepworth, } 1879. 
Personal History of Lord Bacon 1 v. — 
The Holy Land 2 v. — New America 2 v.— 
Spiritual Wives 2 v. — Her Majesty's 
Tower 4 v. — Free Russia 2 v.— History 
of two Queens 6 v, — White Conquest 
2 v. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v. 


Dixon, Jr., Thomas, (Am.). 
The Leopard's Spots 2 v. 


Dougall, L. 
Beggars All 2 v. 

Dowie, Ménie Muriel. 
A Girl in the Karpathians 1 v. 

Doyle, Sir A. Conan. 
The Sign of Four 1 v. — Micah Clarke 
2 v. — The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
other Tales r v. — The White Company 
2 v. — A Study in Scarlet 1 v. — The 
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Great Shadow, and Beyond the City 1 v. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 
— The Refugees 2 v. — The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2 v. — Round the Red Lamp 
1 v. — The Stark Munro Letters 1 v. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard 1 v. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bernac 1 v. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko x v. — A 
Duet 1 v. — The Green Flag 1 v. — The 
Great Boer War 2 v. — The War in South 
Africa 1 v. — The Hound of the Basker- 
villes 1 v. — Adventures of Gerard 1 v. — 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. — Sir 
Nigel 2 v. — Through the Magic Door 1 v. 
— oua the Fire Stories 1 v. — The Mys- 
tery of Cloomber 1 v. — The Last Galley 
1 v. — The Lost World x v. 


Drummond, Professor Henry, 
1897. 
The Greatest Thing in the World; Pax 
Vobiscum ; The Changed Life 1 v. 


Dufferin, the Earl of. 
Letters from High Latitudes r v. 


Duncan, Sara Jeannette: vide 
Mrs. Cotes. 


Dunton: vide Th. Watts-Dun- 
ton. 


Earl, the, and the Doctor. 
South Sea Bubbles x v. 


Eastwick, Edward B., 7 1883. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah x v. - 


Edgeworth, Maria, vide Series 
for the Young, p. 29. 


Edwardes, Mrs. Annie. 

Archie Lovell 2 v. — Steven Lawrence, 
Yeoman 2 v. — Ought we to visit her? 2v. 
— A Vagabond Heroine 1 v. — Leah: A 
Woman of Fashion 2 v. — A Blue-Stock- 
ing 1v. —Jet: Her Face or Her Fortune? 
1 v. — Vivian the Beautf 1 v. — A Ball- 
room Repentance 2 v. — A Girton Girl 
2 v. — À Playwright's Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths 1 v. — Peki Landor Iv. 
The Adventuress 1 v. 


Edwards, Amelia B., 1 1892. 
Barbara’s History 2 v. — Miss Carew 
2v. — Hand and Glove 1 v. — Half a Mil- 
lion of Money 2 v. — Debenham's Vow 
2 v. — In the Days of my Youth 2 v. — 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Val- 
leys 1 v. — Monsieur Maurice x v. — A 
Night on the Borders of the Black Forest 
x v. — A Poetry-Book of Elder Poets 
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1v. — A Thousand Miles up the Nile 2 v. 
— A Poetry-Book of Modern Poets r v. — 
Lord Brackenbury 2 v. 


Edwards, M. Betham-: 
Betham. 


Eggleston,Edward(Am.),11902. 
The Faith Doctor 2 v. 


Elbon, Barbara (Am.). 
Bethesda 2 v. 

Eliot, George (Miss Evans— 

Mrs. Cross), + 1880. 
Scenes of Clerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bede 2 v. — The Mill on the Floss 2 v. — 
Silas Marner 1 v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2 v. — Daniel Deronda 4 v. — The 
Lifted Veil, and Brother Jacob x v.— 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such t v. — 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 
1 v. — George Eliot's Life, edited by her 
Husband, J. W. Cross 4 v. 

"Elizabeth and her German 

Garden," Author of. 
Elizabeth and her German Garden x v. — 
The Solitary Summer 1 v. — The Bene- 
factress 2 v. — Princess Priscilla's Fort- 
night 1 v. — The Adventures of Elizabeth 
in Rügen r v. — Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther 1 v. 

Elliot, Mrs. Frances, t 1898. 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2 v. — 
Old Court Life in France 2 v. — The 
Italians 2 v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily x v. — Pictures of Old 
Romezrv.—The Diary ofan IdleWoman in 
Spain 2 v. — The Red Cardinal 1 v. — 
The Story of Sophia x v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople 1 v. — 
Old Court Life in Spain 2 v. — Roman 
Gossip 1 v. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (Am.), 

T 1882. 
Representative Men r v. 
*"Englishwoman's Love-Let- 
ters, an," Author of. 
An Englishwoman's Love-Letters x v. 
Erroll, Henry. 
An Ugly Duckling 1 v. 

Esler, E. Rentoul. 

The Way they loved at Grimpat x v. 

“Essays and Reviews," the 

Authors of. 


Essays and Reviews. By various Authors 
1v. 


vide 


*Estelle Russell" Author of. 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 

Esterre- Keeling, Elsa D'. 
Three Sisters 1 v. — A Laughing Philo- 
sopher 1 v. — The Professor's Wooing 1 v. 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreamland 
1 v. — Orchardscroft r v. — Appassionata 
1 v. — Old Maids and Young 2 v. — The 
Queen's Serf rv. 

“Euthanasia,” Author of. 
Euthanasia r v. 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia, } 1885. 
Jackanapes; The Story of a Short Life; 
Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot r v. — A Flat 
Iron for a Farthing 1 v. — The Brownies, 
and other Tales 1 v. 

* Expiated," Author of. 

Expiated 2 v. 

Fargus, F. J.: vide Hugh Con- 

way. 

Farrar, F. W. (Dean), T 1903. 
Darkness and Dawn 5 v. 

* Fate of Fenella, the," Authors 

of. 
The Fate of Fenella, by 24 Authors x v. 


Felkin, Alfred Laurence: vide 
E. T. Fowler. 


Felkin, Mrs.: vide E. T. Fowler. 


Fendall, Percy: vide F. C. 
Philips. 
Fenn, George Manville. 


The Parson o' Dumford 2 v. — The 
Clerk of Portwick 2 v. 


Fielding, Henry, T 1754. 
Tom Jones 2 v. 
Findlater, Mary & Jane (Am.): 
vide Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


Fitzgerald, Edward. 
Rubáiyát of Omar Khayyám rz v. 


Five Centuries 
ofthe English Language and Literature: 
ohn Wycliffe. — Geoffrey Chaucer. — 
tephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More. — 
Edmund Spenser. — Ben et e — John 
Locke.—Thomas Gray (vol.500, published 
1860) 1 v. 


Fleming, George (Am.). 
Kismet 1 v. — Andromeda 2 v. 
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Forbes, Archibald, + 1900. 
My Experiences of the War between 
France and Germany 2 v. — Soldierin 
and Scribbling x v. — Memories an 
Studies of War and Peace 2 v. — Vide also 
“ Daily News," War Correspondence. 

Forrest, R. E. 
Eight Days 2 v. 

Forrester, Mrs. 
Viva 2 v. — Rhona 2 v. — Roy and Viola 
2 v. — My Lord and My Lady 2 v. —I 
have Lived and Loved 2 v. — June 2 v. — 
Omnia Vanitas 1 v. — Although he was a 
Lord, and other Tales 1 v. — Corisande, 
and other Tales r v. — Once Again 2 v. — 
Of the World, Worldly 1 v. — Dearest 
2 v. — The Light of other Days 1 v. — 
Too Late Repented 1 v. 

Forster, John, + 1876. 
The Life of Charles Dickens (with Illus- 
trations and Portraits) 6 v. — Life and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2 v. 

Fothergill, Jessie. 
The First Violin 2 v. — Probation 2 v. — 
Made or Marred, and “One of Three” 
1v.— Kith and Kin 2 v. — Peril 2 v.— 
Borderland 2 v. 


“Found Dead,” Author of: vide 
James Payn. 


Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft 

(Mrs. Alfred Laurence Felkin). 
A Double Thread 2 v. — The Farring- 
dons 2 v. — Fuel of Fire 1 v. — Place and 
Power 2 v. — In Subjection 2 v. — Miss 
Fallowfield’s Fortune 1 v. 

Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft 
(Mrs. A. L. Felkin) & Alfred 
Laurence Felkin. 

Kate of Kate Hall 2 v. 

Fox, Caroline, t 1871. 
Memories of Old Friends from her Jour- 
nals and Letters, edited by Horace N. 
Pym 2 v. 

“Frank Fairlegh," Author of 

(F. E. Smedley), + 1864. 
Frank Fairlegh 2 v. 
Francis, M. E. 
The Duenna of a Genius r v. 

Frederic, Harold (Am.), T1898. 
Illumination 2 v. — March Hares x v. 

Freeman, Edward A., t 1892. 
The Growth of the English Constitution 


Complete List. 


1 v. — Select Historical Essays 1 v. — 
Sketches from French Travel x v. 


Froude,JamesAnthony, 1894. 
Oceana x v. — The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Essays 1 v. 

Fullerton, Lady Georgiana, 

T 1885. 
Ellen Middleton x v. — Grantley Manor 
2 v. — Lady Bird 2 v, — Too Strange not 
| to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 
2 v. — A Stormy Life 2 v. — Mrs. Geralds’ 
Niece2 v. — The Notary's Daughter 1 v.— 
| The Lilies ofthe Valley, and The House of 
| Penarvan 1 v. — TheCountessde Bonneval 
1 v. — Rose Leblanc 1 v. — Seven Stories 
1 v. — The Life of Luisa de Carvajal 1 v. 
— A Will and a Way, and The Hand- 
kerchief at the Window 2 v. — Eliane 
2 v. (by Mrs. Augustus Craven, translated 
by Lady Fullerton). — Laurentia 1 v. 
Galsworthy, John. 
The Man of Property 2 v. — The Country 
House 1 v.— Fraternity 1 v. — Villa Rubein 
1 v. — A Man of Devon, etc. 1v. — A 
Motley 1 v. — The Patrician r v. — Justice, 
and Other Plays x v. — The Silver Box, 
and Other Plays 1 v. — The Inn of Tran- 
quillity 1 v. — The Island Pharisees 1 v. 
Gardiner: v. Lady Blessington. 


Gaskell, Mrs., 1 1865. 
Mary Barton 1 v. — Ruth 2 v. — North 
and South 1 v. — Lizzie Leigh, and other 
Tales 1 v. — The Life of Charlotte Bronté 
2 v. — Lois the Witch, etc. 1 v. — Sylvia's 
Lovers 2 v. — A Dark Night's Work 1 v. 
— Wives and Daughters 3 v. — Cranford 
1 v. — Cousin Phillis, and other Tales 1 v. 


* Geraldine Hawthorne," Author 
of: v. Author of“ Miss Molly." 
Gerard, Dorothea (Madame Lon- 


gard de Longgarde). 

Lady Baby 2 v. — Recha 1 v. — Ortho- 
dox 1 v. — TheWrong Man 1 v. — A Spot- 
less Reputation x v.— A Forgotten Sin rv. 
| — One Year r v.— The ee Crime rv. 
| — The Blood-Tax 1 v. — Holy Matrimony 
1 v. — The Eternal Woman 1 v. — Made 
of Money 1 v. — The Bridge of Life 1 v. 
The Essentials 1 v. — The Im- 
probable Idyl 1 v. — The Compromise 2 v. 
— Itinerant Daughters 1 v. — Restitution 
1 v. — Pomp and Circumstance 1 v. — The 
Grass Widow x v. — The Inevitable Mar- 
riage 1 v. — A Glorious Lie 1 v. — The 
City of Enticement r v.— Exotic Martha rv. 
E. (Emily deLaszowska). 
A Secret Mission 1 v. — A Foreigner 2 v. 

— The Extermination of Love 2 v. 


It 
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Gibbon, Perceval. 
The Adventures of Miss Gregory 1 v. 
Giberne, Agnes. 
The Curate's Home r v. 
Gissing, George, T 1903. 
Demos 2 v. — New Grub Street 2 v. 

. Gladstone, W. E., 1 1898. 
Rome and the Newest Fashions in Re- 
ligion 1 v. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
1 v. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts 1 v. 

Glyn, Elinor. 
The Visits of Elizabeth 1 v. — The Re- 
flections of Ambrosine 1 v. — The Vicissi- 
tudes of Evangeline 1 v. — Beyond the 
Rocks 1 v. — Three Weeks 1 v. — Eliza- 
beth Visits America 1 v. — His Hour 1 v. 
— The Reason Why 1 v. — Halcyone 1 v. 
— The Contrast 1 v. 

Godfrey, Hal: wide Charlotte 

O'Conor Eccles. 
Goldsmith, Oliver, t 1774. 
Select Works (with Portrait) x v. 
Goodman, Edward J. 
Too Curious 1 v. 

Gordon, Julien (Am.). 
A Diplomat's Diary 1 v. 

Gordon, Major-Gen. 

T 1885. 

His Journals at Kartoum (with eighteen 
Illustrations) 2 v. 

Gore, Mrs., T 1861. 
Castles in the Air 1 v. — The Dean's 
Daughter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 v. — Mammon 2 v. — A Life's Lessons 
2v. — The Two Aristocracies 2 v. — Heck 
ington 2 v. 

Grand, Sarah. 
Our Manifold Nature 1 v. — Babs the 
Impossible 2 v. — Emotional Moments 1 v. 

Grant, Miss. 
Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid 2 v. 
— My Heart's in the Highlands 2 v. — 
Artiste 2 v. — Prince Hugo 2v. — 
Roma 2 v. 

Gray, Maxwell. 
The Silence of Dean Maitland 2 v, — The 
Reproach of Annesley 2 v. 

Grenville: Murray, E. C. (Trois- 

Etoiles), T 1881. 

The Member for Paris 2 v. — Young 
Brown 2 v. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 v. — 
French Pictures in English Chalk (Zrs£ 


c. G, 
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Sertes) 2 v. — The Russians of To-day 

x v. — French Pictures in English Chalk 

(Second Series) 2 v. — Strange Tales 

1 v. — That Artful Vicar 2 v. — Six Months 

in the Ranks 1 v. — People Ihave met 1 v. 
Grimwood, Ethel St. Clair. 

My Three Years in Manipur (with Por- 

trait) 1 v. : 
Grohman, W. A. Baillie. 

Tyrol and the Tyrolese x v. 


Gunter, A. C. (Am.), 1 1907. 
Mr. Barnes of New York 1 v. 

Guthrie, F. Anstey: vide Anstey. 

“Guy Livingstone,” Author of 

(GeorgeAlfred Laurence), T1876. 

Guy Livingstone 1 v. — Sword and 
Gown 1 v. — Barren Honour r v. — 
Border and Bastiller v. — Maurice Dering 
ri v. — Sans Merci 2 v. — Breaking a 
Butterfly 2 v. — Anteros 2 v. — Ha- 
garene 2 v. 

Habberton, John (Am.). 
Helen's Babies & Other People's Chil- 
dren r v. — The Bowsham Puzzle 1 v. — 
One Tramp; Mrs. Mayburn's Twins 1 v. 


Haggard, H. Rider. 
King Solomon's Mines 1 v. — She 2v. — 
td 2 v. — Allan Quatermain 2v. — The 

itch's Head 2 v. — Maiwa's Revenge 
1v. — Mr. Meeson's Will 1 v. — Colonel 

uaritch, V. C. 2 v. — Cleopatra 2 v. — 
Allan's Wife 1 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — Dawn 
2 v. — Montezuma's Daughter 2 v. — The 
People of the Mist 2 v. — Joan Haste 2 v.— 
Heart of the World 2 v. — The Wizard 
1 v. — Doctor Therne 1 v. — Swallow 
2 v. — Black Heart and White Heart, 
and Elissa 1 v. — Lysbeth 2 v. — A Winter 
Pilgrimage 2 v. — Pearl-Maiden 2 v. — 
Stella Fregelius 2 v. — The Brethren 2 v. 
— Ayesha. The Return of ‘She’ 2 v. — 
The Way of the Spirit 2 v. — Benita r v. 
— Fair Margaret 2 v. — The Lady of 
Blossholme 1 v. — Morning Star 1 v. — 
Queen Sheba's Ring x v. — Red Eve 1 v. 
— Marie r v. — Child of Storm 1 v. 


Haggard, H. Rider, & Andrew 
Lang. 
The World's Desire 2 v. 
Hall, Mrs. S. C, T 1881. 
Can Wrong be Right? 1 v. — Marian 2 v. 
Hamerton, P. G., 11894. 
Marmorne 1 v. — French and English 2 v. 
Hardy, Miss Iza: vide Author of 
“Not Easily Jealous.” 
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Hardy, Thomas. 

The Hand of Ethelberta 2 v. — Far 
from the Madding Crowd 2 v. — The Re- 
turn of the Native 2 v. — The Trumpet- 
Major 2 v. — A Laodicean 2v. — Two on 
a Tower 2 v. — A Pair of Blue Eyes 2 v. 
— A Group of Noble Dames 1 v. — Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles 2v. — Life's Little 
Tronies 1 v. — Jude the Obscure 2 v. 


Harland, Henry (Am.), 7 1905. 
The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box 1 v. — The 
Lady Paramount 1 v.—My Friend Prospero 
x v. — The Royal End rz v. 


Harraden, Beatrice. 
Ships that pass in the Night rv. — In 
Varying Moods r v. — Hilda Strafford, 
and The Remittance Man t v. — The 
Fowler 2 v. — Katharine Frensham 2 v. 
— The Scholar's Daughter rz v. — Inter- 
play 2 v. 


Harrison, Agnes. 
Martin's Vineyard 1 v. 


Harrison, Mrs.: v. Lucas Malet. 


P z d pus un? t qw 
rose and Poetry es of the 

nauts: — The Luck of Roaring Camp; 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat, etc. — 
Spanish and American ds; Con- 
densed Novels; Civic and Character 
Sketches; Poems) 2 v. — Idyls of the 
Foothills x v. — Gabriel Conroy 2 v. — 
Two Men of Sandy Bar 1v. — Thankful 
Blossom, and other Tales x v. — The 
Story of a Mine r v. — Drift from Two 
Shores 1 v. — An Heiress of Red Dog, 
and other Sketches 1 v. — The Twins of 
Table Mountain, and other Tales 1 v. — 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story, and other Tales 
1 v. — Flip, and other Stories 1 v. — On 
the Frontier 1 v. — By Shore and Sedge 
x v.— Maruja r v. — Snow-bound at 
Eagle's, and Devil's Ford x v. — The 
Crusade of the “Excelsior” 1 v. — A 
Millionaire of Rough -and- Ready, and 
other Tales x v. — Captain Jim's Friend, 
and the Argonauts of North Liberty 1 v. 
— Cressy 1 v. — The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh, and other Tales 1 v. — A Waif of 
the Plains x v. — A Ward of the Golden 
Gate x v. — A Sappho of Green Springs, 
and other Tales 1 v. — A First Family of 
Tasajara 1 v.— Colonel Starbottle's Client, 
and some other People 1 v. — Susy TE 


Sally Dows, etc. 1 v. — A Protégée of 


Jack Hamlin's, etc. x v. — The Bell- 
Ringer of Angel's, etc. 1 v. — Clarence 
1 v. — In a Hollow of the Hills, and The 
Devotion of Enriquez 1v. — TheA ncestors 
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of Peter Atherly, etc. 1v.— Three Partners 
1 v. — Tales of Trail and Town 1 v. — 
Stories in Light and Shadow 1 v. — Mr. 
JackHamlin'sMediation,and otherStories 
x v. — From Sand-Hill to Pine 1 v. — 
Under the Redwoods 1 v. — On the Old 
Trail 1 v. — Trent's Trust x v. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 
T 1864. 
The Scarlet Letter 1 v. — Transforma- 
tion (The Marble Faun) 2 v. — Passages 
from his English Note-Books 2 v. 


Hay,John (Am.), t 1905:7.*The 
Bread Winners," Author of. 


Hearn, Lafcadio, t 1906. 
Kokoro 1 v. — Kwaidan 1 v. — Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan (First Series) x v. 
— Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan (Second 
Series) 1v.— Gleaningsin Buddha-Fields 
1 v. — Out of the East 1 v. — The Romance 
of the Milky Way, etc. 1 v. 


Hector, Mrs.: wide Mrs. Alex- 
ander. 
* Heir of Redclyffe, the," Author 
of: vide Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Helps, Sir Arthur, t 1875. 
Friends in Council 2 v. — Ivan de Biron 
2v. 
Hemans, Mrs. Felicia, f 1835. 
Select Poetical Works 1 v. 


Hewlett, Maurice. 
The Forest Lovers 1 v. — Little Novels 
of Italy 1 v. — The Life and Death of 
Richard Yea-and-Nay 2 v. — New Can- 
terbury Tales r v. — The Queen's Quair; 
or, The Six Years' Tragedy 2 v. — Fond 
Adventures 1 v. — The Fool Errant 2 v. 
— The Stooping Lady 1 v. — The Spanish 
Jade x v. — Halfway House 2 v. — Open 
Country 1 v.— Rest Harrow 1 v.— Brazen- 
head the Great rv.—The Song of Renny rv. 
— Mrs. Lancelot 1 v. — Lore of Proserpine 
Iv. 

Hichens, Robert. 

Flames 2 v. — The Slave 2v. — Felix 2 v. 
— The Woman with the Fan 2 v. — The 
Garden of Allah 2 v. — The Black Spaniel, 
and Other Stories r v. — The Call of the 
Blood 2 v. — A Spirit in Prison 2 v. — 
Barbary Sheep 1 v. — Bella Donna 2 v. — 
The Spell of 1 v. -- The Dweller on 
the Threshold x v. — The Fruitful Vine 2 v. 
— The Londoners 1 v. — An Imaginative 
Man rz v. 

Hobart Pasha, Admiral, f 1886. 
Sketches from my Life x v. 
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Hobbes, John Oliver (Mrs. 
Craigie) (Am.), T 1906. 

The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 

Wickenham 1 v. — The Serious Wooing 

x v. — The Dream and the Business 2 v. 


Hoey, Mrs. Cashel. 
A Golden Sorrow 2 v. — Out of Court 2v. 


Holdsworth, Annie E. 
The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
1 v. — The Gods Arrive r v. — The Val- 
ley of the Great Shadow x v. — Great Low- 
lands x v. — A Garden of Spinsters x v. 


Holme Lee: vide Harriet Parr. 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Am.), 


T 1894. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
1 v. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table x v. — The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table x v. — Over the Teacups x v. 

Hope, Anthony (Hawkins). 
Mr. Witt’s Widow x v. — A Change 
of Air 1v. — Half a Hero 1 v. — The In- 
discretion of the Duchess x v. — The God 
in the Car x v. — The Chronicles of Count 
Antonio 1 v. — Comedies of Courtship 
1 v. — The Heartof Princess Osra 1 v. — 
Phroso 2 v. — Simon Dale 2 v. — Rupert 
of Hentzau x v. — The King's Mirror 
2 v.— Quisanté x v. — Tristram of Blent2 v. 
— The Intrusions of Peggy 2 v. — Double 
Harness 2 v. — A Servant ofthe Public 2 v. 
-— erg of Kravonia 2 v. — Tales of Two 
People 2 v. — The Great Miss Driver 2 v. 
— Mrs. Maxon Protests x v. 

Hopkins, Tighe. 
An Idler in Old France 1 v. — The Man 
in the Iron Mask 1 v. — The Dungeons 
of Old Paris x v. — The Silent Gate x v. 
— The Women Napoleon Loved rz v. 


* Horace Templeton," Authorof. 
Diary and Notes rv. 


Hornung, Ernest William. 

A Bride from the Bush x v. — Under 
Two Skies x v. — Tiny Luttrell x v. — 
The Boss of Taroomba x v. — My Lord 
Duke x v. — Young Blood x v. — Some 
Persons Unknown 1 v. — The Amateur 
Cracksman 1 v. — The Rogue's March 1 v. 
— The Belle of Toorak x v. — Peccavi x v. 
— The Black Mask x v. — The Shadow of 
the Rope x v. — No Hero 1 v. — Denis 
Dent x v. — Irralie's Bushranger and The 
Unbidden Guest 1 v. — Stingaree rv. — A 
Thiefin the Night x v. — Dead Men Tell No 
Tales 1 v. — Mr. Justice Raffles x v. — The 
"Camera Fiend r v. — Fathers of Men 2 v. 
— Witching Hill x v. 


Complete List. 


“Household Words.” 
Conducted by Charles Dickens. 1851-56. 
36 v. — Novets and TALES reprinted from 
Household Words by Charles Dickens. 
1856-59. 11 v. 


Houstoun, Mrs.: vide * Recom- 
mended to Mercy." 


*How to be Happy though 
Married," Author of. 
How to be Happy though Married 1 v. 


Howard, Blanche Willis (Am.), 
T 1898. 


One Summer rv. — Aunt Serena 1 v. — 
Guenn 2 v. — Tony, the Maid, etc. 1v. — 
The Open Door 2 v. 


Howard, BlancheWillis, | 1898, 


& William Sharp (Am.),T1905. 
A Fellowe and His Wife 1 v. 


Howells, William Dean (Am.). 
A Foregone Conclusion 1 v. — e 
Lady of the Aroostook x v. — A Modern 
Instance 2v. — The Undiscovered Country 
1 v.— Venetian Life (with Portrait) x v. 
— Italian Journeys x v. — A Chance Ac- 
quaintance r v. — Their Wedding Journey 
r v — A Fearful Responsibility, and 
Tonelli’s Marriage 1 v. — A Woman's 
Reason 2v. — Dr. Breen's Practice x v. — 
The Rise of Silas Lapham 2 v. — A Pair 
of Patient Lovers x v. — Miss Bellard's In- 
spiration x v. 


Hughes, Thomas, f 1898. 
Tom Brown's School-Days x v. 


Hungerford, Mrs. (Mrs. Argles), 


+ 1897. 
Molly Bawn 2 v. — Mrs. Geoffrey 2 v. 
— Faith and Unfaith 2 v. — Portia 2 v. — 
Loys, Lord Berresford, and other Tales 
1v. — Her First Appearance, and other 
Tales x v. — Phyllis 2 v. — Rossmoyne 
2v. — Doris 2 v. — A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc. 1 v. — A Passive Crime, and other 
Stories x v. — Green Pleasure and Grey 
Grief 2 v. — A Mental Struggle 2 v. — 
Her Week's Amusement, and Ugly 
Barrington x v. — Lady Branksmere 2 v. 
— Lady Valworth's Diamonds x v. — A 
Modern Circe 2 v. — Marvel 2 v. — The 
Hon. Mrs. Vereker x v. — Under-Cur- 
rents 2 v. — In Durance Vile, etc. x v. — A 
Troublesome Girl, and other Stories x v. — 
A Life's Remorse 2 v. — A Born Coquette 
2v. — The Duchess x v. — Lady Verner's 
Flight x v. — A Conquering Heroine, 
and “ When in Doubt" x v.— Nora 
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Creina 2 v. — A. Mad Prank, and other 
Stories 1 v. — The Hoyden 2 v. — The 
Red House Mystery 1 v. — An Unsatis- 
factory Lover 1 v. — Peter's Wife 2 v. — 
The Three Graces 1 v. — A Tug of War 
x v. — The Professor's Experiment 2 v. — 
A Point of Conscience 2 v. — A Lonely 
Girl x v. — Lovice 1 v. — The Coming of 
Chloe rz v. 
Hunt, Mrs.: vide Beaumont. 


Hunt, Violet. 
The Human Interest 1 v. — White Rose 
of Weary Leaf 2 v. — The Wife of Alta- 
mont 1 v. — Tales of the Uneasy x v. 


Hutten, Baroness von (Am.). 
The Halo 1 v.— Kingsmead 1 v.- The Lord- 
eig of Love 2 v. — The Green Patch 1 v. 
— Sharrow 2 v. 


Ingelow, Jean, t 1897. 
Off the Skelligs 3 v. — Poems 2 v. — 
Fated to be Free 2 v. — Sarah de 
Berenger 2 v. — Don John 2 v. 

Inglis, the Hon. Lady. 
The Siege of Lucknow 1 v. 

Ingram, John H.: vide Poe. 

Iota: vide Mrs. Caffyn. 

Irving, Washington 

i 1859. 

The Sketch Book (with Portrait) x v. — 
The Life of Mahomet x v. — Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet 1 v.—Oliver Gold- 
smith 1 v. — Chronicles of Wolfert's Roost 
x v. — Life of George Washington 5 v. 

Jackson, Mrs. Helen (H. H.) 

(Am.), T 1885. 

Ramona 2 v. 

Jacobs, W. W. 
Many Cargoes r v. — The Skipper's 
Wooing, and The Brown Man's Servant 
1 v. — Sea Urchins r v. — A Master of 
Craft x v. — Light Freights 1 v. — AtSun- 
wich Port 1 v. — The Lady ofthe Barge 1 v. 
— Odd Craft x v. — Dialstone Lane r v. 
— tains All x v. — Short Cruises 1 v. 
— Salthaven r v. — Sailors’ Knots x v. — 
Ship's Company 1 v. 

James, Charles T. C. 
Holy Wedlock 1 v. 


(Am.), 


James, G. P. R., t 1860. 
Morley Ernstein (with Portrait) x v. — 
Forest Days x v. — The False Heir x v. — 


Arabella Stuart x v. — Rose d'Albret 
x v. — Arrah Neil x v. — Agincourt 1 v. — 
The Smuggler x v. — The Step-Mother 
2 v. — Deauchamp 1 v. — Heidelberg 
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1 v. — The Gipsy 1 v. — The Castle of 
Ehrenstein x v. — Darnley x v. — Russell 
2 v. — The Convict 2 v. — Sir Theodore 
Broughton 2 v. 


Episode; Four Meetings x v. — Roderick 
udson 2 v. — The Madonna of the 
Future, etc. x v. — Eugene Pickering, 
etc. 1 v. — Confidence x v. — Washing- 
ton Square, etc. 2 v. — The Portrait of a 
Lady 3 v. — Foreign Parts x v. — French 
Poets and Novelists 1 v. — The Siege of 
London; The Point of View; A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim x v. — Portraits of Places 
1 v. — À Little Tour in France 1 v. — The 
Finer Grain 1 v. — The Outcry x v. 
James, Winifred. 
Bachelor Betty x v. 

Jeaffreson, J. Cordy. 

A Book about Doctors 2 v. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself 2 v. — Tho 
Real Lord Byron 3 v. 

Jenkin, Mrs. Charles, t 1885. 
"Who Breaks—Pays" x v. — Skir- 
mishing x v. — Once and Again 2 v.— 
Two French Marriages 2 v. — Within an 
Ace 1 v. — Jupiter’s Daughters x v. 


Jenkins, Edward. 
Ginx's Baby, his Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes; Lord Bantam 2 v. 
“Jennie of ‘The Prince’s,’” 
Author of: vide B. H. Buxton. 


Jerome, Jerome K. 
The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
1 v. — Diary of a Pilgrimage, and Six 
Essays 1 v. — Novel Notes 1 v. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Green x v. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
1 v. — Three Men on the Bummel r v. — 
Paul Kelver 2 v. — Tea-Table Talk x v. 
— Tommy and Co. 1 v. — Idle Ideasin 1905 
1 v. — The Passing of the Third Floor Back 
1 v. — The Angel and the Author—and 
Others x v. — They and I, x v. 
Jerrold, Douglas, T 1857. 
History of St. Giles and St. James 
2 v. — Men of Character 2 v. 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
Author of: vide Mrs. Craik. 
Jobnny Ludlow: vide Mrs. 
Henry Wood. 


Johnson, Samuel, + 1784. 
Lives of the English Poets 2 v. 
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Jolly, Emily. 
Colonel Dacre 2 v. 
* Joshua Davidson," Author of: 
vide Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 


Kavanagh, Miss Julia, 1 1877. 
Nathalie 2 v. — Daisy Burns 2 v. — 
Grace Lee 2 v. — Rachel Gray 1 v. — 
Adéle 3 v. — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies 2 v. — Seven Years, and 
other Tales 2 v. — French Women of 
Letters r v. — English Women of Letters 
1 v. — Queen Mab 2 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — 
Sybil's Second Love 2 v. — Dora 2 v. — 
Silvia 2 v. — Bessie 2 v. — John Dorrien 
3 v. — Two Lilies 2 v. — Forget-me-nots 
2 v. — Vide Series for the Young, p. 29. 


Keary, Annie, + 1879. 
Oldbury 2 v. — Castle Daly 2 v. 
Keary, C. F. 
The Mount 1 v. 


Keeling, D'Esterre-: v. Esterre. 


Kempis, Thomas a. 
The Imitation of Christ. Translated 
from the Latin by W. Benham, B.D. 1 v. 


molor AG n cp UE 
Saint Leger x v. — Romance of Student 
Life Abroad 1 v. — Undercurrents 1 v. — 
Was he Successful? 1 v. — To-Day in New 
York x v. 

Kinglake, A. W., f 1891. 
Eothen x v. — The Invasion of the 
Crimea 14 v. 

Kingsley, Charles, f 1875. 
Yeast x v. — Westward ho! 2v. — Two 
Years ago 2 v. — Hypatia 2 v. — Alton 
Locke x v. — Hereward the Wake 2 v. — 
At Last 2 v. — His Letters and Memories 
of his Life, edited by his Wife 2 v. 

Kingsley, Henry, T 1876. 
Ravenshoe 2 v. — Austin Elliot x v. — 
Geoffry Hamlyn 2 v. — The Hillyars and 
the Burtons 2 v. — Leighton Court x v. — 
Valentin 1 v. — Oakshott Castle 1 v. — 
Reginald Hetherege 2 v. — The Grange 
Garden 2 v. 

Kinross, Albert. 

An Opera and Lady Grasmere x v. 

Kipling, Rudyard. 

Plain Tales from the Hills x v. — The 
Second Jungle Book 1 v, — The Seven 
Seas 1 v. — “Captains Courageous” 
x v. — The Day's Work x v. — 
in Being x v. — Stalky & Co. 1 v. — From 
Sea to Sea 2 v. — The City of Dreadful 
Night 1 v. — Kim 1 v. — JustSoStories x v. 


Fleet 


— The Five Nations 1 v. — Traífics and 
Discoveries 1 v. — Puck of Pook's Hill 1 v. 
— Actions and Reactions 1 v. — Rewards 
and Fairies x v. 


Laffan, May. 


Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor x v. 


Lamb, Charles, + 1834. 
The Essays of Elia and Eliana 1 v. 


Lang, Andrew: vide H. Rider 
Haggard. 


Langdon, Mary (Am.). 
Ida May 1 v. 
*Last of the Cavaliers, the," 
Author of (Miss Piddington). 
The Last of the Cavaliers 2 v. — The 
Gain of a Loss 2 v. 


Easzowska, Mme de: vide E. 
Gerard. \ 
Laurence, George Alfred: vide 
* Guy Livingstone." 
Lawless, the Hon. Emily. 


Hurrish 1 v. 
Lee, Holme: vide Harriet Parr. 


Lee, Vernon. 
Pope Jacynth, etc. 1 v. — Genius Loci, and 
The Enchanted Woods x v. — Hortus 
Vitae, and Limbo 1 v. — The Spirit of 
Rome, and Laurus Nobilis x v. — Vanitas 
1v. 


Le Fanu, J. S., t 1873. 
Uncle Silas 2 v. — Guy Deverell 2 v. 


Lemon, Mark, 1870. 
Wait for the End 2 v. — Loved at Last 
2 v. — Falkner Lyle 2 v. — Leyton Hall, 
and other Tales 2 v. — Golden Fetters 2 v. 


Lever, Charles, f 1872. 
The O'Donoghue 1 v. — The Knight of 
Gwynne 5 v. — Arthur O'Leary 2 v. — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charles O'Mal- 
ley 3 v. — Tom Burke of ** Ours" 5v. — 
Jack Hinton 2 v. — The Daltons 4 v. — 
The Dodd Family Abroad 3 v. — The 
Martins of Cro' Martin 5 v. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore 2 v. — Roland Cashel 
3v. — Davenport Dunn 3 v. — Confessions 
of Con Cregan 2 v. — One of Them 2 v. — 
Maurice Tiernay 2 v. — Sir Jasper Carew 
2 v. — Barrington 2v. — A Day's Ride 
2 v. — Luttrell of Arran 2 v. — Tony Butler 
2v. — Sir Brook Fossbrooke 2 v. — The 
Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly 2 v. — A 
Rent in a Cloud 1 v. — That Boy of Nor- 
cott’s 1 v. — St. Patrick's Eve; Paul 
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Gosslett's Confessions 1 v. — Lord Kil- 
gobbin 2 v. 

Levett-Yeats, S. 

The Honour of Savelli x v. — The 
Chevalier d'Auriac 1 v. — The Traitor's 
Way 1v. — The Lord Protector x v. — 
Orrain x v. 

Lewes, G. H., 1 1878. 
Ranthorpe 1 v. — The Physiology of 
Common Life 2 v. — On Actors and the 
Art of Acting 1 v. 

Linton, Mrs. E. Lynn, 1 1898. 
The true History of Joshua Davidson 
x v. — Patricia Kemball 2 v. — The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas 2 v. — The 
World well Lost 2 v. — Under which 
Lord? 2 v. — With a Silken Thread, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Todhunters' at Loan- 
in’ Head, and other Stories 1 v. — “ My 
Love!" 2v. — The Girl of the Period, 
and other Social Essays x v. — Jone 2 v. 

Lockhart, L. W. M., 7 1882. 
Mine is Thine 2 v. 

Loftus, Lord Augustus. 
Diplomatic Reminiscences 1837 - 1862 
(with Portrait) 2 v. 

London, Jack (Am.). 
Burning Daylight x v. — The Call of the 
Wild x v. — When God Laughs 1 v. — The 
Sea- Wolf 2 v. — South Sea Tales 1 v. — 
Martin Eden 2 v. — A Son of the Sun rv. 

Longard, Mme de: v. D. Gerard. 

Longfellow, Henry  Wads- 

worth (Am.), 1 1882. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 3 v. — 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
3v.— The New-England Tragedies 1 v. 
— The Divine Tragedy x v. — Flower-de- 
Luce, and Three Books ofSong 1 v. — The 
Masque of Pandora, and other Poems 1 v. 

Lonsdale, Margaret. 

Sister Dora (with Portrait) 1 v. 

Lorimer, George Horace (Am.). 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his 
Son 1 v. — Old Gorgon Graham 1 v. — 
Jack Spurlock, Prodigal x v. 

“Lost Battle, a," Author of. 

A Lost Battle 2 v. 

Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc. 
The Uttermost Farthing 1 v. — Studies in 
Wives x v. — When No Man Pursueth rv. 
— Jane Oglander x v. — The Chink in the 
Armour 1 v. — Mary Pechell r v. — Studies 
in Love and in Terror r v. 

Lubbock, Sir John (Lord Ave- 


ury). 
The Pleasures of Life 1 v. — The Beau- 
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ties of Nature (with Illustrations) 1 v.— 
The Use oí Life x v. — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Essays and 
Addresses 1900-1903 1 v. — On Peace 
and Happiness 1 v. 


*Lutfullah": vide Eastwick. 
Lyall, Edna, $ 1903. 


We Two 2 v. — Donovan 2 v. — In 
the Golden Days 2 v. — Knight-Errant 
2 v. — Won by Waiting 2 v. — Wayfaring 
Men 2 v. — Hope the Hermit 2 v. — 
Doreen 2 v. — In Spite of All 2 v. — The 
Hinderers x v. 


Lytton, Lord: vide E. Bulwer. 
Lytton, Robert Lord (Owen 
Meredith), 7 1891. 
Poems 2 v. — Fables in Song 2 v. 


Maartens, Maarten. 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh x v. — An 
Old Maid's Love 2 v. — God's Fool 2 v. 
— The Greater Glory 2v. — My Lady 
Nobody 2 v. — Her Memory x v. — Some 
Women I have known 1 v. — My Poor 
Relations 2 v. — Dorothea 2 v. — The 
Healers 2 v. — The Woman's Victory, and 
OtherStories2 v. — The New Religion 2 v. 
— Brothers All 1 v.—The Price of Lis Doris 
2 v.—Harmen Pols: Peasant 1 v.—Eve2 v. 


MCAulay, Allan (Am.): vide 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


Macaulay, Lord, + 1859. 
History of England (with Portrait) 10 v. 
— Critical and Historical Essays 5 v. — 
Lays of Ancient Rome 1 v. — Speeches 
2 v. — Biographical Essays x v. — Wil- 
liam Pitt, Atterbury 1 v. — (See also 
Trevelyan). 


M€ Carthy, Justin. 
The Waterdale Neighbours 2 v. — 
Dear Lady Disdain 2v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2 v. — A History of our Own Times 
5 v. — Donna Quixote 2 v. — A Short 
History of our Own Times 2 v. — A 
History of the Four Georges. Vols. 1 & 
2. — A History of our Own Times. Vols. 
6 & 7 (supplemental). — A History of the 
Four Georges and of William IV. Vols. 5, 
4 & 5 (supplemental). — A Short History 
of our Own Times. Vol. 3 (supplemental). 


Mac Donald, George, 1 1905. 
Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — Annals 
of a Quiet Neighbcurhood 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar's Daughter 
2 v. — Malcolm 2 v. — St. George and 
St. Michael 2 v. — The Marquis of 
Lossie 2 v. — Sir Gibbie 2 v. — Mary 
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Marston 2 v. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales 1 v. — The Prin- 
cess and Curdie 1 v. 

Mackarness, Mrs., 3 1881. 
Sunbeam Stories r v. — A Peerless 
Wife 2 v. — A Mingled Yarn 2 v. 

Mackay, Eric, + 1898. 

Love Letters of a Violinist, and other 
Poems 1 v. 

MCKnight,Charles(Am.),;1881. 
Old Fort Duquesne 2 v. 

Maclaren, Ian, T 1907. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush x v. — 
The Days of Auld Langsyne x v. — His 
Majesty Baby 1 v. 

Macleod, Fiona, f 1905. 

Wind and Wave 1 v. — The Sunset of Old 
Tales 1 v. 

Macleod, Norman, T 1872. 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son rz v. 

Macpherson, James, f 1796: 

vide Ossian. 

Macquoid, Mrs. 

Patty 2 v. — Miriam’s Marriage 2 v. — Pic- 
tures across the Channel 2 v. — Too Soon 
1 v. — My Story 2 v. — Diane 2 v. — Beside 
the River 2 v. — A Faithful Lover 2 v. 

* Mademoiselle Mori," Author 

of (Miss Roberts). 


Mademoiselle Mori 2 v. — Denise 1 v. 
— Madame Fontenoy rı v.— On the 
Edge of the Storm x v. — The Atelier du 
Lys 2 v. — In the Olden Time 2 v. 


Mahon, Lord: vide Stanhope. 


Maine, E. S. 
Scarscliff Rocks 2 v. 

Malet, Sir Edward. 
Shifting Scenes 1 v. 

Malet, Lucas (Mrs, Mary St. 

r Harrison). 

Colonel Enderby's Wife 2 v. — The 
History of Sir Richard Calmady 5 v. — The 
Far Horizon 2 v. — The Score 1 v. — 
Adrian Savage 2 v. 

Malmesbury, the Earl of. 
Memoirs of an Ex-Minister 3 v. 

Mann, Mary E. 

A Winter's Tale x v. — The Cedar 
Star rv. 

Mansfield, Robert Blachford. 
The Log of the Water Lily 1 v. 


Mark Twain: vide Twain. 


“Marmorne,” Author of: vide 
P. G. Hamerton. 


Marryat, Capt., ý 1848. 
i Faithful (with Portrait) x v. 

ercival Keene 1 v. — Peter Simple 1 v. 
je in Search of a Father x v. 

onsieur Violet 1 v. — The Settlers in 
Canada r v. — The Mission rv. — The 
Privateer's-Man x v. — The Children of 
the New-Forest 1 v. — Valerie 1 v. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy 1 v. — The King's 
Own rz v. 


Marryat, Florence, + 1899. 
Love's Conflict 2 v. — For Ever and 
Ever 2 v. — The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 v. — Nelly Brooke 2 v. — 
Véronique 2 v. — Petronel 2 v. — Her 
Lord and Master 2 v. — The Prey of the 
Gods 1 v. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat 1 v. — Mad Dumaresq 2 v. — 
No Intentions 2 v. — Fighting the Air 
2v. — A Star and a Heart; An Utter Im- 
possibility x v. — The Poison of Asps, 
and other Stories r v. — A Lucky Disap- 
pointment, and other Stories 1 v. — “My 
own Child" 2 v. — Her Father's Name 
2v. — A Harvest of Wild Oats 2 v. — 
A Little Stepson 1 v. — Written in Fire 
2 v. — Her World against a Lie 2 v. — 
A Broken Blossom 2 v. — The Root of 
all Evil 2 v. — The Fair-haired Alda 2v. — 
With Cupid's Eyes 2 v. — My Sisterthe 
Actress 2 v. — Phyllida 2 v. — How they 
loved Him 2 v. — Facing the Footlights 
(with Portrait) 2 v. — A Moment of M. - 
ness, and other Stories 1 v. — The Ghost 
of Charlotte Cray, and other Stories 
1 v. — Peeress and Player 2 v. — Under 
the Lilies and Roses 2 v. — The Heart 
of Jane Warner 2 v. — The Heir Pre- 
sumptive 2 v. — The Master Passion 2 v. 
— Spiders of Society 2 v. — Driven to Bay 
2 v. — A Daughter of the Tropics 2 v. — 
Gentleman and Courtier 2 v. — On Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence 2 v. — Mount Eden. 
A Romance 2 v. — Blindfold 2 v. — A 
Scarlet Sin rv. — A Bankrupt Heart 2 v. 
— The Spirit World x v. — The Beautiful 
mud x T SON Heart ar i m 

e Strange ve tt of Han 
Stubbs r v. — The Dream that Stayed 
2 v. — A Passing Madness 1 v. — The 
Blood of the Vampire x v. — A Soul on 
Fire x v. — Iris the Avenger x v. 


Marsh, Mrs. Anne, t 1874. 
Ravenscliffe 2 v. — Emilia Wyndham 


av. — Castle Avon 2 v. — Aubrey 2v. — 
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The Heiress of Haughton 2 v. — Evelyn 


Marston 2 v. — The Rose of Ashurst 2 v. 
Marshall, Mrs. Emma, f 1899. 


Mrs. Mainwaring’s Journal x v. — 
Benvenuta 1 v. — Lady Alice 1 v. — 
Dayspring 1 v. — Life's Aftermath 1 v. — 
In the East Country x v. — No. XIII; or, 
The Story of the t Vestal 1 v. — In 
Four Reigns 1 v. — On the Banks of the 
Ouse 1 v. — In the City of Flowers 1 v. — 
Alma 1i v. — Under Salisbury Spire 1 v. 
— The End Crowns All 1 v. — Winchester 

eads 1 v. — Eventide Light x v.— 
Winifrede's Journal 1 v. — Bristol Bells 
1 v. — In the Service of Rachel Lady 
Russell x v. — A Lily among Thorns 1 v. 
— Penshurst Castle 1 v. — Kensington 
Palace r v. — The White King's Daughter 
1v. — The Master of the Musicians 1 v. 
— An Escape from the Tower 1 v. — A 
Haunt of Ancient Peace 1 v. — Castle 
Meadow x v. — In the Choir of West- 
minster Abbey x v. — The Young Queen 
of Hearts 1 v. — Under the Dome of St. 
Paul's x v. — The Parson's Daughter 
Iv. 


Mason, A. E. W. 
The Four Feathers 2 v. — Miranda of 
the Balcony x v. — The Courtship of Mor- 
rice Buckler 2 v. — The Truants 2 v. — 
The Watchers x v. — Running Water 1 v. 
— The Broken Road r v. — At the Villa 
Rose 1 v. — The Turnstile 2 v. 
Mathers, Helen (Mrs. Henry 
Reeves). 
“Cherry Ripe!" 2 v. — “Land o’ the 
Leal” 1 v. — My Lady Green Sleeves 2 v. 
— As he comes up the Stair, etc. rv. — 
Sam's Sweetheart 2 v. — Eyre's Acquittal 
2 v. — Found Out 1v. — Murder or Man- 
slaughter? x v. — The Fashion of this 
"World (8o Pf.) — Blind Justice, and ** Who, 
being dead, ws Speaketh "" 1 v. — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study of a Woman 
1 v. — Bam Wildfire 2 v. — Becky 2 v.— 
Cinders 1 v. — “Honey” x v. — Griff of 
Griffithscourt x v. — The New Lady Teazle, 
[e Other eger mun 1 v. — The 
1v.— ly 12v. — Pigskin 
and Petticoat 2 v. — Gay Lawless 1 v. — 
Love the Thief x v. 


Maurice, Colonel. 
The Balance of Military Power in 
Europe x v. 

Maurier, George du, f 1896. 
Trilby 2 v. — The Martian 2 v. 


Maxwell, Mrs.:v.MissBraddon. 
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Maxwell, W. B. 
The Ragged Messenger 2 v.—The Guarded 
Flame 2 v. — Mrs. Thompson 1 v. — The 
Rest Cure 1 v. — In Cotton Wool 2 v. — 
General Mallock's Shadow 1 v. 
“Mehalah”: v. Baring-Gould. 
Melville, George J. Whyte, 
T 1878. 
Kate Coventry r v. — Holmby House 
2 v. — Digby Grand x v. — Good for No- 
thing 2 v. — The Queen's Maries 2 v. — 
The Gladiators 2 v. — The Brookes of 
Bridlemere 2 v. — Cerise 2 v. — The 
Interpreter 2 v. — The White Rose 2 v. — 
M. or N. 1 v. — Contraband 1 v. — 
Sarchedon 2 v. — eg irm 2 v.— 
Katerfelto 1 v. — Sister uise I v. — 
Rosine x v. — Roys’ Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 2 v. —Riding Recollections rv. 
Memorial Volumes: vide Five 
Centuries (vol. 500); The New 
Testament (vol. 1000); Henry 
Morley (vol. 2000). 
Meredith, George, T 1909. 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 2 v. — 
Beauchamp’s Career 2 v. — The Tragic 
Comedians x v. — Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta 2 v. — The Amazing Marriage 2 v. 
— The Egoist 2 v. 
Meredith, Owen: vide Robert 
Lord Lytton. 


Merrick, Leonard. 
The Man who was good r v. — This 
Stage of Fools rv. — Cynthia 1 v. — One 
Man's View 1 v. — The Actor- 
1 v. — The Worldlings 1 v. — When Love 
flies out o' the Window 1 v. — Conrad in 

uest of His Youth 1 v. — The Quaint 

mpanions 1 v.— about Women 
1 v. — The House of Lynch 1 v. — The 
Man who Understood Women, etc. 1 v. — 
All the World Wondered, etc. x v. — The 
Position of Peggy Harper x v. 

Merriman, Henry Seton, f 1903. 
Young Mistley r v. — Prisoners and 
Captives 2 v. — From One Generation to 
Another 1 v. — With Edged Tools 2 v. — 
The Sowers 2 v. — Flotsam x v. — In 
Kedar's Tents x v. — Roden's Corner 
1v. — The Isle of Unrest 1 v. — The Velvet 
Glove x v. — The Vultures 1 v. — Barlasch 
of the Guard x v. — 'Lomaso's Fortune, and 
Other Stories 1 v. — The Last Hope 2 v. 


Merriman, H.S., & S. G. Tallen- 
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tyre. 
The Money-Spinner, etc. 1 v. 
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Milne, James. 
The Epistles of Atkins r v. 
Milton, John, f 1674. 
Poetical Works x v. 
* Miss Molly," Author of. 


Geraldine Hawthorne 1 v. 
“Molly Bawn,” Author of: vide 
Mrs. Hungerford. 


Montgomery, Florence. 
Misunderstood 1 v. — Thrown To- 
gether 2v. — Thwarted 1 v. — Wild Mike 
1 v. — Seaforth 2 v. — The Blue Veil 
1 v. — Transformed r v. — The Fisher- 
man's Daughter, etc. 1 v. — Colonel 
Norton 2 v. — Prejudged 1 v. — An Un- 
shared Secret, and Other Tales 1 v. 


Moore, Frank Frankfort. 
“J Forbid the Banns" 2 v. — A Gray 
Eye or So 2 v. — One Fair Daughter 
2 v. — They Call it Love 2 v. — The 
Jessamy Bride 1 v. — The Millionaires rv. 
— Nell Gwyn—Comedian 1 v.— A Damsel 
or Two 1 v. — Castle Omeragh 2 v. — Ship- 
mates in Sunshine 2 v. — The Original 
Woman t v, — The White Causeway 1 v.— 
The Artful Miss Dill 1 v. — The Marriage 
Lease 1 v. — An Amateur Adventuress 1 v. 
— Priscilla and Charybdis 1 v. — The Food 
of Love 1 v.— The Laird of Craig Athol x v. 
— The Marriage of Barbara r v. — The 
Narrow Escape of Lady Hardwell 1 v. 

Moore, George. 
Celibates 1 v. — Evelyn Innes2 v. — Sister 
Teresa 2 v.— The Untilled Field 1 v.—Con- 
fessions of a Young Man 1 v.—The Lake 1 v. 
—Memoirs of my Dead Life 1 v.—Ave 1 v. 
— Spring Days 1 v. — Salve 1 v. 

Moore, Thomas, T 1852. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 

Morgan, Lady, f 1859. 
Memoirs 5 v. 

Morley, Henry, T 1894. 
Of English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Authors in the Tauchnitz Edition 
(v. 2000, published 1881) x v. 

Morris, William. 
A Selection from his Poems r v. 

Morrison, Arthur. 
Tales of Mean Streets 1 v. — A Child 
of the Jago 1 v. — To London Town 1 v. 
— Cunning Murrell 1 v. — The Hole inthe 
Wall x v. — The Green Eye of Goona 1 v. 
— Divers Vanities r v. — Green Ginger 1 v. 

Muirhead, James Fullarton. 
The Land of Contrasts 1 v. 


Mulock, Miss: vide Mrs. Craik. 


Murray, David Christie. 
Rainbow Gold 2 v. 


Murray, Grenville: v. Grenville. 
“My Little Lady,” Author of: 
vide E. Frances Poynter. 


New Testament, the. 
The Authorised English Version, with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by Constantine Tischen- 
dorf (vol. 1000, published 1869) 1 v. 
Newby, Mrs. C. J. 
Common Sense 2 v. 


Newman, Dr. J. H. (Cardinal 
Newman), t 1890. 


Callista r v. 
Nicholls, Mrs.: viđe Currer Bell. 
“Nina Balatka,” Author of: 
vide Anthony Trollope. 
“No Church,” Author of (F. 
Robinson). 


No Church 2 v. — Owen:—a Waif 2 v. 

Noel, Lady Augusta. 

From Generation to Generation I v. — 
Hithersea Mere 2 v. 

Norris, Frank (Am.), f 1902. 
The Octopus 2 v. — The Pit 2 v. 

Norris, W. E. 

My Friend Jim r v. — A Bachelor's 
Blunder 2 v. — Major and Minor 2 v. — 
The Rogue 2 v. — MissShafto 2v. — Mrs. 
Fenton 1 v. — Misadventure 2 v. — Saint 
Ann's 1 v. — A Victim of Good Luck 
1 v. — The Dancer in Yellow 1 v. — 
Clarissa Furiosa 2 v. — Marietta's Mar- 
riage 2 v. — The Fight for the Crown 
1v.— The Widower 1 v.— Giles Ingilby rv. 
— The Flower of the Flock x v. — His 
Own Father r v.— The Credit ofthe County 
1 v. — Lord Leonard the Luckless 1 v. — 
Nature's Comedian 1 v.— Nigel'sVocation 
1v. — Barham of Beltana 1 v. — Harry and 
Ursula 1 v. — The Square Peg 1 v. — 
Pauline 1 v. — The Perjurer x v. — Not 
Guilty 1 v. — Vittoria Victrix 1 v. — Paul's 
Paragon 1 v. — The Rt. Hon. Gentleman 
I v. 

Norton, Hon. Mrs., 1 1877. 
Stuart of Dunleath 2 v. — Lost and 
Saved 2 v. — Old Sir Douglas 2 v. 

* Not Easily Jealous," Author of 

(Miss Iza Hardy). 
Not Easily Jealous 2 v, 
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“Novels and Tales”: vide 
“Household Words.” 


O’Conor Eccles, Charlotte (Hal 
Godfrey). 
The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore 1 v, 
— The Matrimonial Lottery x v. 
Oldmeadow, Ernest. 
Susan 1 v. 
Oliphant, Laurence, f} 1888. 
Altiora Peto 2 v. — Masollam 2 v. 
Oliphant, Mrs., + 1897. 
The Last of the Mortimers 2 v. — Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland 1 v. — Agnes 2 v. — 
Madonna Mary 2 v. — The Minister's 
Wife 2 v. — The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family x v. — Salem Chapel 2 v. — The 
Perpetual Curate 2 v. — Miss Marjori- 
banks 2 v. — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalembert 2 v. — May 2 v. — 
Innocent 2 v. — For Love and Life 2 v. — 
A Rose in June x v. — The Story of 
Valentine and his Brother 2 v. — White- 
ladies 2 v. — The Curate in Charge 1 v. — 
Phoebe, Junior 2 v. — Mrs. Arthur 2 v. — 
arità 2 v. — Young Musgrave 2 v. — 
The Primrose Path 2 v. — Within the 
Precincts 3 v. — The Greatest Heiress in 
England 2 v. — He that will not when he 
may 2 v. — Harry Joscelyn 2 v. — In Trust 
2 v. — It was a Lover and his Lass 5 v. — 
The Ladies Lindores 5 v. — Hester 5 v. — 
The Wizard's Son 5 v. — A Country Gen- 
tleman and his Family 2 v. — Neighbours 
on the Green 1 v. — The Duke's Daughter 
1 v. — The Fugitives 1 v. — Kirsteen 2 v. 
— Life of Laurence Oliphant and of Alice 
Oliphant, his Wife 2v.— The Little Pilgrim 
in the Unseen 1 v.—The Heir Presumptive 
and the HeirA pparent 2v.—The Sorceress 
2 v. — Sir Robert's Fortune 2 v. — The 
Ways of Life 1 v. — Old Mr.Tredgold 2 v. 
*One who has kept a Diary": 
vide George W. E. Russell. 
Orczy, Baroness. 
Petticoat Government 1 v. — The Scarlet 
Pimpernel 1 v. — I will Repay 1 v. — The 
Elusive Pimpernel rv.— Fire in Stubble 2 v. 
— A TrueWoman r v.— Meadowsweet 1 v. 
— Eldorado 2 v. 
Osbourne, Lloyd (Am.). 
Baby Bullet 1 v. — Wild Justice 1 v. — The 
Motormaniacs 1 v. — Harm's Way 1 v.— 
The Kingdoms of the World x v. 
Ossian. 

The Poems of Ossian, 
James Macpherson r v. 
Ouida, f 1908. 
Idalia 2 v. — Tricotrin 2v. — Puck 2 v.— 


Translated by 


Chandos 2 v. — Strathmore 2 v. — Under 
two Flags 2 v. — Folle-Farine 2 v. — A 
Leaf in the Storm; A Dog of Flanders; 
A Branch of Lilac; A Provence Rose 
tv. — Cecil Castlemaine's Gage, and other 
Novelettes 1 v. — Madame la Marquise, 
and other Novelettes r v. — Pascarél 2 v. 
— Held in Bondage 2 v. — Two little 
Wooden Shoes r v.— Signa (with Portrait) 
v.—InaWinter City 1v. — Ariadné2 v.— 
riendship 2 v. — Moths 5 v. — Pipistrello, 
and other Stories 1 v. — A Village Com- 
mune 2 v. — In Maremma 3 v. — Bimbi 
Iv. — Wanda 3 v. — Frescoes and other 
Stories tv. — Princess Napraxine 3 v. — 
Othmar 5v. — A Rainy June (60Pf.). Don 
Gesualdo (60Pf.). — A House Party 1 v. — 
Guilderoy 2 v.— Syrlin 3 v. — Ruffino, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Santa Barbara, etc. 
1 v. — Two Offenders 1 v. — The Silver 
Christ, etc. 1 v. — Toxin, and other Papers 
I v. — Le Selve, and Tonia x v. — The 
Massarenes 2 v. — An Altruist, and Four 
Essays x v. — La Strega, and other 
Stories 1 v. — The Waters of Edera 1 v. 
— Street Dust, and Other Stories 1 v. — 
Critical Studies 1 v. — Helianthus 2 v. 


* Outcasts, the," Author of: vide 
*Roy Tellet." 

Pain, Barry. 

The Exiles of Faloo 1 v. — Stories in Grey 
x v. — Stories without Tears 1 v. — The 
New Gulliver, and Other Stories 1 v. 

Parker, Sir Gilbert. 

The Battle of the Strong 2 v. — Donovan 
Pasha, & Some People of Egypt 1 v. — The 
Seats of the Mighty 2 v.— The Weavers 2 v. 

Parr, Harriet (Holme Lee), 

T 1900. 

Basil Godfrey’s Caprice 2 v. — For Richer, 
for Poorer 2 v. — The Beautiful Miss Bar- 
rington 2 v. — Her Title of Honour 1 v. — 
Echoes of a Famous Year 1 v. — Kathe- 
rine's Trial x v. — The Vicissitudes of 
Bessie Fairfax 2 v.— Ben Milner’s Wooing 
1 v. — Straightforward 2 v. — Mrs. Denys 
of Cote 2 v. — A Poor Squire x v. 

Parr, Mrs. 

Dorothy Fox 1 v. — The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon2 v. — The Gosau Smithy, etc. 
1v. — Robin 2 v. — Loyalty George 2 v. 

Paston, George. 

A Study in Prejudices r v. — A Fair 
Deceiver 1 v. " 

Pasture, Mrs. Henry de la. 
The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square r v. 
— The Grey Knight r v. — Catherine's 
Child 1 v. — Master Christopher 2 v. 
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Paul, Mrs.: vide “Still Waters.” 


“Paul Ferroll,” Author of (Mrs. 
Caroline Clive), f 1873. 


Paul Ferroll 1 v. — Year after Year 1 v. 
— Why Paul Ferroll killed his Wife x v. 


Payn, James, 1 1898. 

Found Dead 1 v. — Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest 1 v. — Like Father, like Son 2 v. — 
Not Wooed, but Won 2 v. — Cecil's Tryst 
1 v. — A Woman's Vengeance 2 y. — 
Murphy's Master x v. — In the Heart of 
a Hill, and other Stories 1 v. — At Her 
Mercy 2 v. — The Best of Husbands 2 v. — 
Walter's Word 2 v. — Halves 2 v. — 
Fallen Fortunes 2 v. — What He cost Her 
2v. — By Proxy 2 v. — Less Black than 
we're Painted 2 v. — Under one Roof 
2v. — High Spirits 1 v. — High Spirits 
(Second Serres) x v. — A Confidential 
Agent2 v. — From Exile 2v. — A Grape 
from a Thorn 2 v. — Some Private Views 
1v. — For Cash Only 2 v. — Kit: A Me- 
mory 2 v. — The Canon's Ward (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Some Liter: Re- 
collections 1 v. — The Talk of the Town 
1 v. — The Luck of the Darrells 2 v. — 
The Heir ofthe Ages2 v.— Holiday Tasks 
1v. — Glow-Worm Tales (Firs£ Series) 
1 v. — Glow-Worm Tales (Second Series) 
1 v. — A Prince of the Blood 2 v. — The 
Mystery of Mirbridge 2 v. — The Burnt 
Million 2 v. — The Word and the Will 
2 v. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Ones r v. — A Modern Dick Whitting- 
ton 2 v. — A Stumble on the Threshold 
2v. — A Trying Patient 1 v. — Gleams 
of Memory, and The Eavesdropper 1 v. — 
In Market Overt 1 v. — The Disappear- 
ance of George Driffell, and other Tales 
1 v. — Another’s Burden etc. 1 v. — The 
Backwater of Life, or Essays of a Literary 
Veteran 1 v. 


Peard, Frances Mary. 

One Year2 v. — The Rose-Garden 1 v. — 
Unawares 1 v. — Thorpe Regis rv. — A 
Winter Story 1 v. — A Madrigal, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Cartouche r v. — 
Mother Molly 1 v. — Schloss and Town 
2 v. — Contradictions 2 v. — Near Neigh- 
bours x v. — Alicia Tennant 1 v. — Ma- 
dame's Granddaughter xr v. — Donna 
Teresa 1 v. — Number One and Number 
Two 1 v. — The Ring from Jaipur 1 v. — 
The Flying Months 1 v. 


Pemberton, Max. 


The Impregnable Cityr v. — A Woman 
of Kronstadt 1 v. — The Phantom Army 
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1 v. — The Garden of Swords 1 v. — The 
Footsteps of a Throne 1 v. — Pro Patria 1 v. 
— The Giant's Gate 2 v. — I crown thee 
King 1 v. — The House under the Sea 1 v. 
— The Gold Wolf 1 v.— Doctor Xavier1 v. 
— Red Morn 1 v. — Beatrice of Venice 2 v. 
— Mid the Thick Arrows 2 v. — My Sword 
for Lafayette 1 v. — The Lady Evelyn 1 v. 
— The Diamond Ship 1 v. — The Lodestar 
1 v. — Wheels of Anarchy 1 v. — Love 
the Harvester 1 v. — The Adventures of 
Captain Jack x v. — White Walls x v. — 
The Show Girl 1 v. — White Motley 1 v. 


Percy, Bishop Thomas, 7 1811. 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 5v. 


Perrin, Alice. 
Idolatry x v. — The Charm 1 v. — The 
Anglo-Indians x v. 


Philips, F. C. 

As in a Looking Glass x v. — The Dean 
and his Daughter r v. — Lucy Smith rv. — 
A Lucky Young Woman 1 v. — Jack and 
Three Jills 1 v. — Little Mrs. Murray 1 v.— 
Young Mr. Ainslie's Courtshiprv.—Social 
Vicissitudes 1 v. — Extenuating Circum- 
stances, and A French Marriage Iv.— 
More Social Vicissitudes 1v. — Constance 
2v. — That Wicked Mad'moiselle, etc. 
1 v. — A Doctor in Difficulties, etc. 1 v. — 
Black and White r v. — “One Never 
Knows" 2 v. — Of Course 1 v. — Miss 
Ormerod's Protégé 1 v. — My little Hus- 
band x v. — Mrs. Bouverie x v. — A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories rv.— 
A Devil in Nun's Veiling 1 v. — A Full 
Confession, and other Stories 1 v. — The 
Luckiest of Three 1 v. — Poor Little Bella 
1 v. — Eliza Clarke, Governess, and Other 
Stories 1 v. — Marriage, etc. 1 v. — School- 
girls of To-day, etc. 1 v. — If Only, etc. 1 v. 
— An Unfortunate Blend 1 v. — A Bar- 
rister’s Courtship x v. 

Philips, F. C. & Percy Fendall. 
A Daughter's Sacrifice 1v. — Margaret 
Byng 1 v. — Disciples of Plato 1 v. — A 
Honeymoon—and After x v. 

Philips, F. C. & C. J. Wills. 
The Fatal Phryne 1v. — The Scudamores 
1 v. — A Maiden Fair toSee1 v. — Sybil 
Ross's Marriage 1 v. 


Philips, F. C. & A. R. T. 
Life 1 v. — Man and Woman rv. 
Phillpotts, Eden. 
Lying Prophets 2 v. — The Human Boy 
xv. — Sons of the Morning 2 v. — The 
Good Red Earth 1 v.— The Striking Hours 
| 1 v. — The Farm of the Dagger 1 v. — 
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The Golden Fetich x v. — The Whirlwind 
2v. — The Human Boy Again 1 v.— From 
the Angle of Seventeen 1 v. 
Phillpotts, E. & Arnold Bennett. 
The Sinews of War 1 v. — The Statue 1 v. 
Piddington, Miss: vzde Author of 
“The Last of the Cavaliers." 
Poe, Edgar Allan (Am.), f 1849. 
Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
Memoir by John H. Ingram 1 v. — Tales, 
edited By fone H. Ingram rz v. 
Pope, Alexander, t 1744. 
Select Poetical Works (with Portrait) r v. 
Poynter, Miss E. Frances. 
My Little Lady 2 v.—Ersilia 2 v. — Among 
the Hills x v. — Madame de Presnel 1 v. 
Praed, Mrs. Campbell. 
Zéro x v. — Affinities x v. — The Head 
Station 2 v. 
Prentiss, Mrs. E. (Am.), T 1878. 
Stepping Heavenward 1 v. 
Prince Consort, the, 1 1861. 
Speeches and Addresses (with Portr.) 1 v. 
Pryce, Richard. 
Miss Maxwel's Affections x v. — The 
Pre Mrs. Fleming x v. — Time and the 
oman I v. 

Pym, H. N.: vide Caroline Fox. 
Quiller-Couch, A. T. (“Q”). 
Noughts and Crosses rv. — I Saw Three 
Ships 1 v. — Dead Man's Rock 1v. — Ia 
and other Tales x v. — The Ship of Stars 
1 v. — The Adventures of Harry Revel rv. 
— Fort Amity 1 v. — Shakespeare's Christ- 
mas, and Other Stories 1 v. — The Mayor 
of Troy 1 v. — Merry-Garden, and Other 

Stories 1 v. — Brother Copas x v. 
Quincey: vide De Quincey. 
Rae, W. Fraser, f 1905. 

Westward by Rail r v. — Miss Bayle's 

Romance 2 v. — The Business ofTravel 1v. 
Raimond, C. E. (Miss Robins) 

(Am.). 

The Open Question 2 v. — The Magnetic 

North 2 v. — A Dark Lantern 2 v. — The 

Convert 2 v. — The Florentine Frame 1 v. 

— ** Where are you going to...?" rv. 

* Rajah's Heir, the,” Author of. 

The Rajah's Heir 2 v. 

Reade, Charles, t 1884. 

“Tt is never too late to mend" 2 v. — 

“Love me little, love me long" 1 v. — 

The Cloister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 

Cash 5 v. — Put Yourself in his Place 2v. — 

A. Terrible Temptation 2 v. — Peg Wof- 

fington 1 v. — Christie Johnstone x v. — 


A Simpleton 2 v.—The Wandering Heir 
1v. — A Woman-Hater 2v. — Readiana 
x v. — Singleheart and Doubleface x v. 


*Recommended to Mercy," 
Author of (Mrs. Houstoun). 
* Recommended to Mercy ” 2 v. — Zoe's 
* Brand" 2 v. 
Reeves, Mrs.: 7. Helen Mathers. 


Rhys, Grace. 
Mary Domiric r v. — The Wooing of 
Sheila 1 v. 

Rice, James: v. Walter Besant. 


Richards, Alfred Bate, 1 1876. 
So very Human 3 v. 

Richardson, S., t 1761. 

Clarissa Harlowe 4 v. 

Riddell, Mrs. (F. G. Trafford). 
George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Max- 
well Drewitt 2 v. — The Race for Wealth 
2v.— Far above Rubies 2 v. — The Earl's 
Promise 2 v. — Mortomley's Estate 2 v. 

Ridge, W. Pett. 

Name of Garland r v. — Thanks to Sander- 
son I v. 

* Rita." 

Souls 1 v. — The Jesters x v. — The Mas- 
queraders 2 v. — Queer Lady Judas 2 v. — 


Prince Charming 1 v. — The Pointing 
Finger 1 v. — A Manofno Importance 1 v. 
— The Millionaire Girl, and Other Stories 


1 v. — The House called Hurrish 1 v. — 
Calvary 2 v. — That is to say— 1 v. — 
** Half a Truth" 1 v. — The House Oppo- 
site 1 v. 
Ritchie, Mrs. Anne Thackeray: 
vide Miss Thackeray. 
Roberts, Miss: vide Author of 
* Mademoiselle Mori." 
Robertson, Rev. F. W., 11853. 
Sermons 4 v. 
Robins, Miss: vzde Raimond. 
Robinson, F.: v. * No Church." 
Roosevelt, Theodore (Am.). 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
(with Portrait) x v. 
Ross, Charles H. 
The Pretty Widow 1 v. — A London 
Romance 2 v. 
Ross, Martin: vide Sorfierville. 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, + 1882. 
Poems rv. — Ballads and Sonnets rv. 
“Roy Tellet.” 
The Outcasts 1 v. — A Draught of 
Lethe 1 v. — Pastor and Prelate 2 v. 
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Ruffini, J., 1 1881. 
Lavinia 2 v. — Doctor Antonio 1 v. — 
Lorenzo Benoni 1 v. — Vincenzo 2 v. — 
A Quiet Nook in the Jura x v. — The 
Paragreens on a Visit to Paris x v. — 
Carlino, and other Stories 1 v. 


Ruskin, John, * 1819, + 1900. 
Sesame and Lilies 1 v. — The Stones of 
Venice (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Unto this 
Last and Munera Pulveris 1 v.— The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture (with r4 Illustra- 
tions) 1 v. — Mornings in Florence 1 v.— 
St. Mark’s Rest 1 v. 


Russell, W. Clark. 
A Sailor's Sweetheart 2 v. — The “Lady 
Maud" 2 v. — A Sea Queen 2 v. 


Russell, George W. E. 
Collections and Recollections. By One 
who haskepta Diary 2 v. — A Londoner's 
Log-Book 1 v. 


' Sala, George Augustus, + 1895. 


The Seven Sons of Mammon 2 v. 


Saunders, John. 
Israel Mort, Overman 2 v. — The Ship- 
owner's Daughter 2 v.— A Noble Wife 2v. 
Saunders, Katherine (Mrs. 
Cooper). 
Joan Merryweather, and other Tales 
x 


v. — Gideon's Rock, and other Tales 
1v. — The High Mills 2 v. — Sebastian 1 v. 
Savage, Richard Henry (Am.), 

T 1903. 1 
My Official Wife 1 v. — The Little Lady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait) 2 v. — Prince 
Schamyl's Wooing 1 v. — The Masked 
Venus 2 v. — Delilah of Harlem 2 v. — The 
Anarchist 2 v. — A Daughter of Judas 
1 v. — In the Old Chateau rv. — Miss 
Devereux of the Mariquita 2 v. —Checked 
Through 2 v. — A Modern Corsair 2 v. — 
In the Swim 2 v. — The White Lady of 
Khaminavatka 2 v. — In the House of His 
Friends2 v.—The Mystery of a Shipyard 2 v. 

— A Monte Cristo in Khaki 1 v. 

Schreiner, Olive. 

Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland 
1 v. — Woman and Labour x v. 

Scott, Sir Walter, + 1832. 
Waverley (with Portrait) x v. — The 
Antiquary 1 v. — Ivanhoe xv. — Kenil- 
worth 1 v. — Quentin Durward 1 v. — Old 
Mortality 1 v. — Guy Mannering 1 v. — 
Rob Roy x v. — The Pirate x v. — The 
Fortunesof Nigel 1 v. — The Black Dwarf; 
A Legend of Montrose r v. — The Bride 
of Lammermoorr v. — The Heart of Mid- 


Lothian 2 v. — The Monastery x v. — The 
Abbot 1 v. — Peveril of the Peak 2 v. — 
Poetical Works 2 v. — Woodstock 1v. — 
The Fair Maid of Perth 1 v. — Anne of 
Geierstein 1 v. 

Seeley, Prof. J. R., 1 1895. 

Life and Times of Stein (with a Portrait 
of Stein) 4 v. — The Expansion of Eng- 
land 1 v. — Goethe 1 v. 

Sewell, Elizabeth, 1 1906. 

Amy Herbert 2 v. — Ursula 2 v. — A 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 
of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life 2 v. — 
The Experience of Life 2 v. 

Shakespeare, William, f 1616. 
Plays and Poems (with Portrait) (Second 
Edition) 7 v. — Doubtful Plays x v. 

Shakespeare's Plays may also be had in 
37 numbers, at .4 0,30. each number. 
Sharp, William, T 1905: v. Miss 
Howard, Fiona Macleod and 
Swinburne. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 1 1822. 
A Selection from his Poems x v. 

Sheppard, Nathan (Am.), 1 1888. 
Shut up in Paris x v. 

Sheridan, R. B., 1 1816. 

The Dramatic Works r v. 

Shorthouse, J. Henry. 

Tohn Inglesant 2 v. — Blanche, Lady 
Falaiserv. . 

Sidgwick, Mrs. Alfred. 

The Lantern Bearers 1 v.— Anthea's Guest 
1 v. 

Slatin Pasha, Rudolf C., C.B. 
Fire and Sword in the Sudan (with 
two Maps in Colours) 5 v. 

Smedley, F. E.: vide Author of 

* Frank Fairlegh." 


Smollett, Tobias, 1 1771. 
Roderick Random 1 v. — Humphry 
Clinker 1 v. — Peregrine Pickle 2 v. 

Snaith, J. C. 

Mrs. Fitz x v. — The Principal Girl 1 v.— 
An Affair of State x v. — Araminta x v. 

“Society in London,” Author of. 
Society in London. By a Foreign 
Resident x v. 

Somerville, E. CE., & M. Ross. 
Naboth's Vineyard r v. — All on the 
Irish Shore 1 v. — Dan Russel the Fox rv. 

* Spanish Brothers, the," Author 

of. 
The Spanish Brothers 2 v. 
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Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 
T1875. 

The History of England 7 v. — Reign 
of Queen Anne 2 v. 

Stanton, Theodore (Am.). 
A Manual of American Literature 1 v. 

Steel, Flora Annie. 
The Hosts of the Lord 2 v. — In the 
Guardianship of God x v. 

Steevens, G. W., t 1900. 
From Capetown to Ladysmith 1 v. 

Sterne, Laurence, f 1768. 
Tristram Shandy rv. — A Sentimental 
Journey (with Portrait) x v. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, 1894. 
Treasure Island 1 v. — Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage 1 v. — 
Kidnapped x v. — The Black Arrow rv. — 
The Masterof Ballantrae 1 v.— The Merry 
Men, etc. 1 v. — Across the Plains, etc. 1 v. 
— Island Nights’ Entertainments 1 v. — 
Catriona 1 v. — Weir of Hermiston x v. — 
St. Ives 2 v. — In the South Seas 2 v. — 
Tales and Fantasies r v. 

“Still Waters,” Author of (Mrs. 

Paul). 

Still Waters x v. — Dorothy r v. — De 
Cressy 1 v. — Uncle Ralph r v. — Maiden 
Sisters rv. — Martha Brown t1v.— Vanessa 
Iv. 


Stirling, M. C.: vide G. M. Craik. 
Stockton, Frank R.(Am.),}1902. 
The House of Martha rz v. 
“Story of a Penitent Soul, the,” 
Author of. 
The Story of a Penitent Soul 1 v. 
“Story of Elizabeth, the,” Author 
of: vide Miss Thackeray. 
Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
(Am.), T 1896. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (with Portrait) 2 v. — 
A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin 2 v. — Dred 


2v. — The Minister's Wooing 1 v. — Old- 
town Folks 2 v. 


“Sunbeam Stories," Author of: 
vide Mrs. Mackarness. 
Swift, Jonathan (Dean Swift, 
T 1745- 
Gulliver's Travels x v. 
Swinburne, Algernon Charles, 


T 1909. 
Atalanta in Calydon: and Lyrical Poems 


(edited, with an Introduction, by William 
Sharp) x v. — Love's Cross-Currents 1 v. 
— Chastelard and Mary Stuart 1 v. 
Symonds, John Addington, 
t 1893. 
Sketches in Italy r v. — New Italian 
Sketches 1 v. 
Tallentyre, S. G.: v. H. S. Merri- 
man. 


Tasma. 
Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill 2 v. 

Tautphoeus, Baroness, f} 1893. 
Cyrilla 2v. — The Initials 2 v. — Quits 
2 v. — At Odds 2 v. 

Taylor, Col. Meadows, T 1876. 
Tara; a Mahratta Tale 3 v. 

Templeton: vide Author of 

“Horace Templeton.” 

Tennyson, Alfred (Lord), 1 1892. 
Poetical Works 8 v. — Queen Mary 
1 v. — Harold 1 v. — Becket; The Cup; 
The Falcon 1 v. — Locksley Hall, sixty 
Years after ; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems r v. — A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 v. 

Testament, the New: vide New. 


Thackeray, William Make- 
peace, f 1863. 
Vanity Fair 3 v. — Pendennis 3 v. — 


Miscellanies 8 v. — Henry Esmond 2v. — 
The English Humourists ofthe Eighteenth 
Century 1 v. — The Newcomes 4 v. — The 
Virginians 4 v. — The Four Georges; 
Lovelthe Widower rv. — The Adventures 
of Philip 2 v. — Denis Duval 1 v. — 
Roundabout Papers 2 v. — Catherine 
1 v. — The Irish Sketch Book 2 v. — The 
Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 v. 


Thackeray, Miss (Lady Ritchie). 
The Story of Elizabeth 1v. — The Village 
on the Cliff 1 v. — Old Kensington 2 v. — 
Bluebeard's Keys, and other Stories 1 v, — 
Five Old Friends 1 v. — Miss Angel x v. — 
Out of the World, and other Tales x v. — 
FulhamLawn, and other Tales 1v. — From 
an Island. A Story and some Essays t v. — 
Da Capo, and other Tales 1 v. — Madame 
de Sévigné; From a Stage Box; Miss 
Williamson’s Divagations 1 v. — A Book 
of Sibyls 1 v. — Mrs. Dymond 2 v. — 
Chapters from some Memoirs r v. 

Thomas a Kempis: v. Kempis. 

Thomas, A. (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 


Denis Donne 2 v. — On Guard 2 v. — 
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Walter Goring 2 v. — Played Out 2 v. — 
Called to Account 2 v. — Only Herself 
2 v. — A Narrow Escape 2 v. 
Thomson, James, f 1748. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 
“Thoth,” Author of. 
Thoth z v. 
Thurston, E. Temple. 
The Greatest Wish in the World 1 v. — 
Mirage 1 v. — The City of Beautiful Non- 
sense 1 v.—The Garden of Resurrection 1 v. 
— Thirteen 1 v, — The Apple of Eden 1 v. 
— 'The Antagonists 1 v. — The Evolution 
of Katherine x v. — The Open Window 
1 v. — Sally Bishop 2 v. 
“Tim,” Author of. 
Tim rv. 


Trafford, F. G.: v. Mrs. Riddell. 


Trevelyan, George Otto. 
The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
(with Men v. — Selections from the 
Writings of Lord Macaulay 2 v. — The 
American Revolution (with a Map) 2 v. 
Trois-Etoiles: vide Grenville. 


Trollope, Anthony, $ 1882. 
Doctor Thorne 2 v. — The Bertrams 
2 v. — The Warden r v. — Barchester 
Towers2 v. — Castle Richmond 2 v. — The 
West Indies 1 v. — Framley Parsonage 2 v. 
— North America 3 v. — Orley Farm 5 v. 
— Rachel Ray 2 v. — The Small House 
at Allington 3 v. — Can you forgive her? 

v.— The Iton Estate 2 v. — Nina 

tka r v. — The Last Chronicle of 
Barset 3 v.— The Claverings2v. — Phineas 
Finn 3v. — He knew he was right 3v. — 
TheVicar of Bullhampton 2 v. — Sic lr 
Hotspur of Humblethwaite r v. — Ral, 
the Heir 2 v. — The Golden Lion of 
Granpere 1 v. — Australia and New Zea- 
Jand i v. — Lady Anna 2 v. — Harry 
Heathcote of Gangoil 1 v. — The Way we 
live now 4 v. — The Prime Minister 4 v. — 
‘The American Senator 3 v. — South Africa 
2v.— Is He Popenjoy? 3 v. — An Eye for 
an Eye 1 v. — John Caldigate 3 v. — Cosin 
Henry x v. — The Duke’s Children 5 v. — 
Dr. Wortle's School rv. — Ayala's Angel 
5v. —The Fixed Period 1 v. — Marion Fa: 
2v. — Kept in the Dark 1 v. — Frau Froh- 
mann, and other Stories 1 v. — Alice Dug- 
dale, and other Stories x v. — La Mére 
Bauche, and other Stories x v. — The 
Mistletoe Bough, and other Stories x v. — 
An Autobiography x v. — An Old Man's 
ve 1v. 

Trollope, T. Adolphus, t 1892. 
The Garstangs of Garstang Grange 2 v. 
— A Siren 2 v. 


Trowbridge, W. R. H. 
The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth 
1 v. — A Girl ot the Multitude x v. — That 
Little Marquis of Brandenb 1v.— À 
Dazzling Reprobate x v. “The White Hope 
I 


v. 
Twain, Mark (Samuel L. 
Clemens) (Am.), 1 1910. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer Iv. — 
The Innocents Abroad; or, The New 
Pilgrims’ Progress2 v. —A Tramp Abroad 
2 v. — “Roughing it" x v. — The In- 
nocents at Home 1 v. — The Prince and 
the Pauper 2 v. — The Stolen White 
Elephant, etc. 1 v. — Life on the Mis- 
sissippi 2 v. — Sketches (with Portrait) 
1 v. — Huckleberry Finn 2 v. — Selections 
from American Humour 1 v. — A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur 2 v. — The 
American Claimant 1 v. — The £ 1000006 
Bank-Note and other new Stories r v. — 
Tom Sawyer Abroad 1 v. — Pudd'nhead 
Wilson 1 v. — Personal Recollections oí 
Joan of Arc 2 v.—Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
and other Tales 1 v. — More Tramps 
Abroad 2 v. — The Man that corrupted 
Hadleyburg, etc. 2 v. — A Double-Bar- 
relled Detective Story, etc. 1 v. — The 
$ 30,000 Bequest, and Other Stories x v. — 
Christian Science x v. — Captain Storm- 
field's Visit to Heaven & Is Shakespeare 
Dead? 1 v. 

“Two Cosmos, the," Author of. 
The Two Cosmos 1 v. 

Vachell, Horace Annesley. 
Brothers 2 v. — The Face of Clay 1 v. — 
Her Son 1 v. — The Hill x v. — The Waters 
of Jordan 1 v. — An Impending Sword 1 v. 
— The Paladin x v. — John Verney 1 v. 
— Blinds Down 1 v. — Bunch Grass 1 v. 
— The Procession of Life x v. 

* Venus and Cupid," Author of. 
Venus and Cupid 1 v. 

“Véra,” Author of. 

Véra 1 v. — The Hótel du Petit St. 
Jean 1 v. — Blue Roses 2 v. — Within 
Sound of the Sea 2 v. — The Maritime 
Alps and their Seaboard 2 v.—Ninette 1 v. 
Victoria R. I. 
Leaves from the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands from 1848 to 186r x v. — 
More Leaves, etc. from 1862 to 1882 1 v. 
* Virginia," Author of. 
Virginia x v. 
Vizetelly, Ernest Alfred. 
With Zola in England 1 v. 


Walford, L. B. 
Mr. Smith 2 v. — Pauline 2v. — Cousins 
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2 v. — Troublesome Daughters 2 v. — 

Leddy Marget 1 v. 

Wallace, D. Mackenzie. 

Russia 3 v. 

Wallace, Lew. (Am.), t 1905. 

Ben-Hur 2 v. 

Warburton, Eliot, 
The Crescent and the 
Darien 2 v. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 

Robert Elsmere 3 v. — David Grieve 
v. — MissBretherton 1 v. — Marcella 3 v. 
essie Costrell 1 v. — Sir George Tressady 

2 v. — Helbeck of Bannisdale 2 v. — 

Eleanor 2 v. — Lady Rose's Daughter 2 v. 

— The Marriage of William Ashe 2 v. — 

Fenwick's Career 2 v.— Diana Mallory 2 v. 

— Daphne; or, **Marriage à la Mode" rv. 

— Canadian Born x v. — The Case of 

Richard Meynell 2 v. — The Mating of 

Lydia 2 v. 

Warner, Susan vide: Wetherell. 


Warren, Samuel, t 1877. 
Diary of a late Physician 2 v. — Ten 
Thousand a-Year 3 v. — Now and Then 
1 v. — The Lily and the Bee rv. 

“Waterdale Neighbours, the,” 

Author of: v. Justin McCarthy. 


Watts-Dunton, Theodore. 
Aylwin 2 v. 

Wells, H. G. 
The Stolen Bacillus, etc, x v. — The War 
ofthe Worlds r v.— The Invisible Man 1 v. 
— The Time Machine, and The Island of 
Doctor Moreau 1 v. — When the Sleeper 
Wakes 1 v. — Tales of Space and Time 1 v. 
— The Plattner Story, and Others 1 v. — 
Love and Mr. Lewisham 1 v.—TheWheels 
of Chance 1 v. — Anticipations 1 v. — The 
First Men in the Moon r v. — The Sea Lady 
1 v.—Mankind in the Making 2 v.—Twelve 
Stories and a Dream 1 v. — The Food of 
the Gods 1 v. — A Modern Utopia 1 v. — 
Kipps2 v.—In the Days of the Comet 1 v.— 
The Future in America 1 v. — New Worlds 
for Old x v. — The War in the Air 1 v. — 
Tono-Bungay 2 v. — First and Last Things 
x v. — The New Machiavelli 2 v. — Mar- 
riage 2 v. 

Westbury, Hugh. Actez v. 

Wetherell, Elizabeth (Susan 

Warner) (Am.), t 1885. 

The wide, wide World 1 v. — Queechy 
2 v. — The Hills of the Shatemuc 2v. — 
Say and Seal 2 v. — The Old Helmet 2 v. 

Weyman, Stanley J. 
The House of the Wolf x v. — The Story 


1852. 


TOSS 2 V. — 


of Francis Cludde 2 v. — A Gentleman of 
France 2 v. — The Man in Black r v. — 
Under the Red Robe 1 v. — My Lady 
Rotha 2 v. —From the Memoirs of a Minis- 
ter of France 1 v. — The Red Cockade 2 v. 
— Shrewsbury 2 v. — The Castle Inn 2 v. 
— Sophia 2 v. — Count Hannibal 2 v. — In 
m od Byways 1 v. — The Long Night 2 v. 
— The Abbess of Vlaye 2 v. — Starvecrow 
Farm 2 v. — Chippinge 2 v. — Laid up in 
Lavender r v. 
Wharton, Edith (Am.). 

The House of Mirth 2 v. — The Fruit of 
the Tree 2 v. 


“Whim, a,” Author of. 


A Whim, and its Consequences rz v. 


Whitby, Beatrice. 

The Awakening of Mary Fenwick 2 v. — 
In the Suntime of her Youth 2 v. 

White, Percy. 
Mr. Bailey-Martin 1v.-The West End 2v. 
—The New Christians 1 v.— Park Lane 2 v. 
— The Countess and The King's Diary 1 v. 
— The Triumph of Mrs. St. George 2 v. — 
A Millionaire’s Daughter r v. — A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim 1 v. — The System 2 v. —- 
The Patient Man x v. — Mr. John Strood 
1 v. — The Eight Guests 2 v. — Mr. Strudge 
1 v. — Love and the Poor Suitor 1 v. — 
The House of Intrigue 1 v. — Love and the 
Wise Men 1 v. — An Averted Marriage t v. 
—The Lost Halo 1 v.—The Broken Phial rv. 
— To-Day 1 v. 

White, Walter. 
Holidays in Tyrol x v. 

Whiteing, Richard. 

The Island ; or, An Adventure of a Per- 
son of Quality 1 v. — No. 5 ohn Street v. 
—The Life of Paris x v.—The YellowVan 1 v. 
— Ring in the New 1 v. — All Moonshine 
1 v. — Little People 1 v. 

Whitman, Sidney. 

Imperial Germany x v.— The Realm ofthe 
Habsburgs 1 v. — Teuton Studies 1 v. — 
Reminiscences of the King of Roumania 
1 v. — Conversations with Prince Bismarck 
1 v. — Life of the Emperor Frederick 2 v. 
— German Memories 1 v. 

“Who Breaks—Pays,” Author 

of: vide Mrs. Jenkin. 

Whyte Melville, George J.: 

vide Melville. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Am.). 
Timothy's Quest x v. — A Cathedral Court- 
ship, and Penelope's English Experiences 
x v. — Penelope's Irish Experiences 1 v. — 
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Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 1 v. — Rose 
o’ the River 1 v. — New Chronicles of Re- 
becca x v. — The Old Peabody Pew, and 
Susanna and Sue 1 v. — Mother Carey 1 v. 
K. D. Wiggin, M. & J. Findlater, & 
Allan McAulay. 
The Affair at the Inn 1 v. — Robinetta 1 v. 
Wilde, Oscar, + 1900. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray 1 v. — De Pro- 
fundis and The Ballad of Reading Gaol 
1 v. — A House of Pomegranates 1 v. — 
Lord Arthur Savile's Crime, and Other 
Prose Pieces 1 v.—Lady Windermere's Fan 
1v.— An Ideal Husband 1 v.— Salome 1 v. 
— The Happy Prince, and Other Tales 1 v. 
— A Woman of No Importance 1 v. — The 
Importance of Being Earnest x v. — Poems 
Wilkins, Mary E. (Am). Uv. 
Pembroke 1 v. — Madelon 1 v. — Jerome 
2 v. — Silence, and other Stories 1 y. — 
The Love of Parson Lord, etc. 1 v. 
Williamson, C. N. & A. M. 
The Lightning Conductor r v.— Lady Betty 
across the Water 1 v.—The Motor Maid 1 v. 
— Lord Loveland discovers America 1 v. 
— The Golden Silence 2 v. — The Guests 
of Hercules 2 v. — The Heather Moon 2 v. 
— Set in Silver 2 v. — The Love Pirate 2 v. 
Wills, C. J., vide F. C. Philips. 
Wilson, Woodrow (Am.). 
The New Freedom r v. 
Winter, Mrs. J. S. 
Regimental Legends r v. 
Wood, C.: vide“ Buried Alone.” 


Wood, H. F. 

The Passenger from Scotland Yard 1 v. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry (Johnny 

Ludlow), t 1887. 

East Lynne 3 v. — The Channings 2 v. — 
Mrs. alliburton’s Troubles 2 v. — 
Verner's Pride 3 v.— The Shadow of Ash- 
lydyat 3 v. — Trevlyn Hold 2 v. — Lord 
Oakburn's Daughters 2 v. — Oswald Cray 
2 v. — Mildred Arkell 2 v. — St. Martin's 
Eve 2 v. — Elster's Folly 2 v. — Lady Ade- 
laide's Oath 2 v. — Orville College 1 v. — 
A Life’s Secret v. — The Red Court Farm 
2 v. — Anne Hereford 2 v. — Roland 
Yorke 2 v. — George Canterbury's Will 
2v.— y Rane 2 v. — Dene Hollow 
2v. — The Foggy Night at Offord; Martyn 
Ware's Temptation; The Night- Walk 
over the Mill Stream 1 v. — Within the 
Maze 2v. — The Master of Greylands 2 v. 
— Johnny Ludlow 2 v. — Told in the 
Twilight 2 v. — Adam Grainger 1 v.— 
Edina 2 v. — Pomeroy Abbey 2 v. — Court 
Netherleigh 2 v. — (The following by 
Johnny Ludlow): Lost in the Post, and 
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Other Tales 1 v.—A Tale of Sin, and Other 
Tales 1 v. — Anne, and Other Tales 1 v. — 
The Mystery of Jessy Page, etc. 1 v. — 
Helen Whitney's Wedding, etc. 1 v.—The 
Story oí Dorothy Grape, etc. 1 v. 
Woodroffe, Daniel. 
TangledTrinities rv.—The Beauty-Shop 1v. 
Woods, Margaret L. 
A Village Tragedy x v. — The Vaga- 
bonds 1 v. — Sons of the Sword 2 v. — The 
Invader 1 v. 


Wordsworth, William, t 1850. 
Select Poetical Works 2 v. 


Wraxall, Lascelles, 1 1865. 
Wild Oats x v. 

Yates, Edmund, f 1894. 
Land at Last 2 v. — Broken to Harness 2 v. 
— The Forlorn Hope 2 v. — Black Sheep 
2 v. — The Rock Ahead 2 v. — Wrecked 
in Port 2 v. — Dr. Wainwright's Patient 
2 v. — Nobody's Fortune 2 v. — Castaway 
2 v. — A Waiting Race 2 v. — The yellow 
Flag 2 v. — The Impending Sword 2 v. — 
Two, by Tricks 1 v. — A Silent Witness 
2 v. — Recollections and Experiences 2 v. 

Yeats: vide Levett-Yeats. 


Yeats, W. B. 

A Selection from the Poetry of, x v. 
Yonge, Charlotte M., + 1901. 
The Heir of Redclyfte 2 v. — Heartsease 
2v. — The Daisy Chain 2 v. — Dynevor 
Terrace 2v. — Hopes and Fears 2 v. — 
The Young Step-Mother 2 v. — The Trial 
2v. — The Clever Woman of the Family 
2 v. — The Dove in the Eagle's Nest 2 v. 
— The Danvers Papers; The Prince and 
the Page x v. — The Chaplet of Pearls 
2v. — Thetwo Guardians 1 v. — TheCaged 
Lion 2 v. — The Pillars of the House 5 v. 
— Lady Hester 1 v. — My Young Alcides 
2 v. — The Three Brides 2 v. — Woman- 
kind 2 v. — Magnum Bonum 2 v. — Love 
and Life x v. — Unknown to History 2 v. 
— Stray Pearls (with Portrait) 2 v. — The 
Armourer's Prentices 2 v. — The Two 
Sides of the Shield 2 v. — Nuttie's Father 
2 v. — Beechcroft at Rockstone 2 v. — 
A Reputed Changeling 2 v. — Two Penni- 
less Princesses 1 v. — That Stick x v. — 
Grisly Grisell 1 v. — The Long Vacation 

2 v. — Modern Broods 1 v. 
“Young Mistley,” Author of: 


vide Henry Seton Merriman. 
Zangwill, I. 
Dreamers of the Ghetto 2 v. — Ghetto 
Comedies 2 v. — Ghetto Tragedies 2 v. 
“Z. Z” 
The World and a Man 2 v. 


Series for the Young. 


30 Volumes. Published with Continental Copyright on the same 
conditions as the Collection of English and American Authors. Vide p.t. 


— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 


Barker, Lady (Lady Broome), 
Stories About :— x v. 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 

T 1880. 

Ministering Children x v. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock), 11887. 
Our Year: v. — Three Tales for Boys 
1 v. — Three Tales for Girls x v. 


Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 
Cousin Trix, and her Welcome Tales r v. 
Edgeworth, Maria, + 1849. 
Moral Tales 1 v. — Popular Tales 2 v. 
Kavanagh, Bridget & Julia, 
t 1877. 
The Pearl Fountain, and other Fairy- 
Tales 1 v. 
Lamb, Charles & Mary, t 1834 
and 1847. 
Tales from Shakspeare 1 v. 
Marryat, Captain, T 1848. 


Masterman Ready 1 v. 


Marshall, Mrs. Emma, f 1899. 


Rex and Regina rz v. 


Montgomery, Florence. 
The Town-Crier; to which is added: 
The Children with the Indian-Rubber 
Ball 1 v. 


* Ruth and her Friends," Author 
of. 
Ruth and her Friends. A Story for Girls rv. 


Wood, Mrs, Henry, 7 1887. 
William Allair 1 v. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., + 1901. 
Kenneth; or, the Rear-Guard of the 
Grand Army 1 v. — The Little Duke. 
Ben Sylvester's Word 1: v. — The 
Stokesley Secret 1 v. — Countess Kate x v. 
— A Book of Golden Deeds 2 v. — Friars- 
wood Post-Office 1 v. — Henrietta’s Wish 
1 v, — Kings of England 1 v. — The 
Lances of Lynwood; the Pigeon Pie x v. 
—P'sandQ's: v. —AuntCharlotte'sStories 
of English History 1 v. — Bye-Words 1v.— , 
Lads and Lasses of Langley, etc. 1 v. 


Collection of German Authors. 


51 Volumes. Translations from the German, published with universal 
copyright. These volumes may be imported into any country. 


— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume, — 


Auerbach, Berthold, + 1882. 
On the Heights, (Second Edition) 3v. — 
Brigitta x v. — Spinoza 2 v. 

Ebers, Georg, t 1898. 

An Egyptian Princess 2 v. — Uarda 
2v. — Homo Sum 2v. — The Sisters [Die 
Schwestern] 2 v. — Joshua 2 v. — Per 
Aspera 2 v. 

Fouqué, De la Motte, + 1843. 
Undine, Sintram, etc. x v. 

Freiligrath, Ferdinand, f 1876. 
Poems (Second Edition) x v. 

Gérlach, Wilhelm. 

Prince Bismarck (with Portrait) 1 v. 


Goethe, W. v., 7 1832. 
Faust 1 v. — Wilhelm Meister’s Ap- 
prenticeship 2 v. 
Gutzkow, Karl, 4 1878. 
Through Night to Light x v. 
Hacklünder, F. W., + 1877. 
Behind the Counter [Handel und 
Wandel] 1 v. 
Hauff, Wilhelm, T 1827. 
Three Tales x v. 
Heyse, Paul. 
L’ Arrabiata, etc. 1 v. — The Dead Lake, 
etc. 1 v. — Barbarossa, etc. x v. 
Hillern, Wilhelmine von. 
The Vulture Maiden [die Geier- Wally] 
x v. — The Hour will come 2 v. 
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Kohn, Salomon. 
Gabriel x v. 


Lessing, G. E., ¢ 1781. 
Nathan the Wise and Emilia Galotti x v. 


Lewald, Fanny, T 1889. 
Stella 2 v. 


Marlitt, E., 1 1887. 
The Princess of the Moor [das Haide- 
prinzesschen] 2 v. 


Nathusius, Maria, f 1857. 


Reuter, Fritz, 1 1874. 
In the Year ’13 rv. — An old Story of 
my Farming Days [Ut mine Stromtid] 5 v. 
Richter, J. P. Friedrich (Jean 
Paul), t 1825. 


| Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces 2 v. 


Scheffel, Victor von, T 1886. 
Ekkehard 2 v. 

Taylor, George. 
Klytia 2 v. 

Zschokke, Heinrich, f 1848. 


eX v. Kamern, and Diary of a| The Princess of Brunswick- Wolfen- 


oor Young Lady 1 v. 


büttel, etc. x v. 


Students' Series for School, College, and Home. 
Ausgaben 
mit deutschen Anmerkungen und Spezial- Wórterbüchern. 
Br. = Broschiert. Kart. — Kartoniert. 


Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 
T 1873. 


Eliot, George (Miss Evans— 
Mrs. Cross), + 1880. 


The Lady of Lyons. Von Dr. Fritz |The Mill on the Floss. Von Dr. A. 


Bischoff. Br. & 0,50. Kart. é 0,60. 


Burnett, Frances Hodgson 
(Am.). 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. Von Dr. Ernst 
Groth. Br. A 1,50. MK 1,60. — An- 
merkungen und Wörterbuch. Br. .4 0,40. 
Sara . Von Bertha Connell. br. 
E RT Kart. # 0,60. — Anmerkungen 
und Wörterbuch. Br. .4 0,40. 


Carlyle, Thomas, $ 1881. 
The - of Terror (French Revo- 
lution). Von Dr. Ludwig Herrig. Br. 
1,00. Kart. # 1,10. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Maulock), 

T 1887. 

A Hero. A Tale for Boys. Von Dr. 
Otto Dost. Br. 4$ 0,80. Kart. 4 0,90.— 
Wörterbuch. Br. 4 0,40. 


Dickens, Charles, + 1870. 
T€ 3 First Series. Von Dr. A. 
He . Br. # 1,20. Kart. M 1,30. 
iha Soani Serie. VOR DE A. 
Hoppe. Br. 1,40. Kart. A(1,50.— Wörter- 
buch (Firstand Second Series). Br. 1,00. 
A Christmas Carol in Prose. Being 
a Ghost of Christmas. Von Dr. 
G. Tanger. Br. M 1,00. Kart. Jf 1,10. 


Conrad. Br. .4 1,70. Kart. 1,80. 


Ewing, Juliana Horatia, f 1885. 
ackanapes. Von Æ. Roos. Br. 0,50. 
art. 44 0,60. — Würterbuch. Br. .4 0,20. 
The Brownies; and The Land of Lost 
Toys. Von Dr. A. Müller. Br. .& 0,60. 
Kart. #4 9,70.— Wörterbuch Br. 4 0,30. 
Timothy's Shoes; An Idyll of the- 
Wood; Benjyin Beastland. Von E. Roos. 
Br. .4 0,70. Kart. 0,80. — Wörter- 
buch. Br..4 0,30. 
Franklin, Benjamin  (Am.) 
T 1790. 
His Autobiography. Von Dr. Karl 
Feyerabend. I. Teil. D 
(1706—1730). Br. 1,00. t. A 1,10. 
Il. Teil. Die Mannesjahre (1731 bis 
1757). Mit einer Beigabe: The Way to 
Wealth. Von Dr. Xarl Feyerabend. 
Br. 4 1,20. Kart. 1,30. 


Freeman, Edward A. f 1892. 
Three Historical Essays. Von Dr. C. 
Balzer. Br..40,70. Kart. # 0,80. 

Harte, Bret (Am.), 1 1902. 


Tales of the Argonauts. Von Dr. G. 
Tanger. Br. 1,40. Kart. & 1,50. 
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Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 

t 1864. 
Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. Von 
E. Roos. Br. 0,70. Kart. 0,80. — 
Anmerkungen und Würterbuch. Br. 4 0,40 

Hughes, Thomas, f 1898. 
Tom Brown's School Days. Von Dr. 7. 
Schmidt. 2 Parts. Br. J4 3,00. Kart. 
& 3,20. Part I. apart. r. KA 1,70. 
Kart. 4 1,80. Part. II. apart. Br..4 1,30. 
Kart. & 1,40. 

Longfellow, Henry Wads- 

worth (Am.), + 1882. 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. Von Dr. Z. 
Varnhagen. 2 Bände. Br. .4 2,00. 
Kart. .@ 2,20. 1. Band apart. Br. , 1,00. 
Kart. 4 1,10. 2. Bandapart. Br. 1,00. 
Kart. .4 1,10. 
Macaulay, Lord, Thomas 
Babington, 7 1859. 
England before the Restoration. (Histo: 
of England. Chapter I.) Von Dr. 
Jhne. Br. 0,70. Kart. # 0,80. 

England under Charles the Second. 
(History of England. Chapter II.) Von 
Dr. W. /hne. Br. 41,00. Kart. 41,10. 

The Rebellions of Argyle and Mon- 
mouth. (History of England. Chapter V.) 
Von Dr. /mmanuel Schmidt. Br. 1,00. 
Kart. # 1,10. 

Lord Clive. (Histor. Essay.) Von Prof. 
Dr. R. Thum. Br. # 1,40. Kart. 4 1,50. 

Ranke's History of the Popes. (His- 
torical Essay.) Von Prof. Dr. R. Thum. 
Br. .4 0,60. Kart. 4 0,70. 

Warren Hastings. (Historical Essay.) 
Von Prof. Dr. R. Thum. Br. M 1,50. 
Kart. .& 1,60. 

McCarthy, Justin. 

The Indian Mutiny. (Chap. 32—35 of “A 
History of our own Times.") Von Dr. A. 
Hamann. Br. æ 0,60. Kart. Jé 0,70. 
— Wörterbuch. Br. .# 0,20. 


Montgomery, Florence. 
Misunderstood. Von Dr. R. Palm. Br. 
4% 1,60. Kart. 1,70. — Wörterbuch. 
Br. .4 0,40. 


Scott, Sir Walter, + 1832. 

The Talisman. Von Dr. R. Dressel. 
Br. # 1,60. Kart. . 1,70. 

Tales of a Grandfather. First Series. 
Von Dr. H. Lischhorn. Br. M 1,50. 
Kart. , 1,60. —Würterbuch. Br. 40,50. 

Tales ofa Grandfather. Second Series. 
Von Dr. H. Lischhorn. Br. 1,70. 
Kart. . 1,80. 


Shakespeare, William, + 1616. 
Twelfth Night; or, What you will. Von 
Dr. H. Conrad. Br. 41,40. Kart. 1,50. 

ulius Cæsar. Von Dr. Immanuel 
Schmidt. Br. MÆ 1,00. Kart. # 1,10. 

Macbeth. Von Dr./mmanuel Schmidt. 
Br. 4 1,00. Kart. 1,10. 

Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 

T 1875. 
Prince Charles Stuart. (History of Eng- 
land from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Versailles. 1713—1783.) Von 
Dr. Martin Krummacher. Br. M 1,20. 
Kart. & 1,30. 

The Seven Years’ War. Von Dr. M. 
Krummacher. Br. 1,20. Kart. & 1,30. 


Tennyson, Alfred Lord, } 1892. 
Enoch Arden and other Poems. Von 
Dr. A. Hamann. Br. A 0,70. Kart. 
M 0,80. — Wörterbuch. Br. # 0,20. 


Thackeray, W. M. } 1863. 
Samuel Titmarsh and The great Hog- 


gr Diamond. Von George Boyle. 
r. A 1,20. Kart. # 1,30. 


Yonge, Charlotte M., 1901. 
The Little Duke, or, Richard the Fear- 
less. Von Æ. Roos. Br. 40,90. Kart. 
Jf 1,00. — Wörterbuch. Br. „# 0,20. 


Manuals of Conversation (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 
Each Volume, bound M 2,25. 


Für Deutsche. 
Englische Conversationssprache von 
A, Schlessing. 5. Stereotypaufl. 
Franzésische Conversationssprache 
von Z. Rollin. 2. Stereotypaufl. 
Russische Conversationssprache 
von Dr. Z. Koiransky. 


For English students. 
German Language of Conversation 
by A. Schlessing. 
A l'usage des étudiants français. 
Conversation Allemande par MM. 
L. Rollin et Wolfgang Weber. 


Tauchnitz Dictionaries. 
For sale and for use in all countries. 
Crown 8vo. 
English-German and German-English. (JAMES.) Forty-third Edition, 
entirely rewritten and greatly enlarged. Sewed # 4,50. Bound 
in cloth .4 5,00. Bound in half-morocco .# 5,50. 
English-French and French-English. (JAMES & MOLE.) Eighteenth, 
entirely new and modern Edition. Sewed # 5,00. Bound .# 6,00. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. (JAMES & GRASSI.) Thirteenth 
Edition, Sewed ./ 5,00. Bound in half-morocco .# 6,25. 
Tolhausen, Technological Dictionary in three Languages. Complete 
in three parts. Each part with a new large Supplement including all modern 
terms and expressions in Electricity, Telegraphy and Telephony. Sewed .# 29,00. 
Bound in cloth 4 32,00. Bound in half-morocco 33,50. 

Vol. I. Francais-Allemand- Anglais. ó:2me Edition. Avec un grand 
Supplément de rgor. Broché # 10,00. Relié en toile . 11,00. Relié en 
demi-maroquin fé 11,50. Supplément séparément . 2,00. 

Vol. II. English- German-French. 6th Edition. With a large Supple- 
ment published in 1902. Sewed # 10,00. Bound in cloth „% 11,00. Bound 
in half-morocco Jf 11,50. Supplement separately % 2,00. 

Vol. III. Deutsch-Englisch-Franzósisch. 5. Auflage. Mit einem 
Nachtrage von 1902. Brosch. 49,00. Geb. in Leinen # 10,00. Geb, in 
Halbmarokko .# 10,50. Nachtrag einzeln # 1,00. 

Pocket Dictionaries (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 
Bound .# 2,25. Sewed .# 1,50. 

These Dictionaries are constantly revised and kept carefully up to date, 
English-German and German-English. Thirty-second Edition. 
English-French and French-English. Thirty-third Edition. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. Twenty-fourth Edition. 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English. Thirty-second Edition. 
Latin-English and English-Latin. Sixteenth Edition. 
Franzósisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Franzósisch. Vierzehnte Auflage. 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. JVeunfe Auflage, 
Espagnol-Frangais et Frangais-Espagnol Sixième Edition. 


Russisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Russisch. (KOIRANSKY.) 
6. Auflage. Br. Aé 3,00. Geb../ 4,00. Geb. in Halbmarokko.# 5,50. 
Tmnerial 4° 
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Latest Volumes. — August 1913. 


The Evolution of Kathe- | * Whereareyou going to...?” 


rine. By E. TEMPLE THURS- 
TON. I vol -4413. 


The life story and romance of a young 
woman with a forceful personality, in 
which Mr. Thurston’s peculiar gift for 
bringing his characters before our mental 
vision is strikingly developed. Both hero 
and heroine are figures in fiction which 
will not easily be forgotten. 


In Old Madras. By B. M. 
CROKER. 1 vol.-4414. 


In this clever tale of modern Anglo- 
Indian life, the well-known authoress of 
** Peggy of the Bartons” has utilised the 
scenic and romantic possibilities of her 
plot to the fullest advantage, and given 
us some interesting glimpses into Indian 
manners and customs. 


Chance the Piper. By AGNES 
& EGERTON CASTLE. I V.-4415. 


The nine stories contained in this new 
volume by the well-known authors of ** In- 
comparable Bellairs" and ‘‘ The Grip of 
Life" are one and all masterly conceptions 
and rare gems of art. Romance— and 
romance of a delicate kind seldom to be 
found in modern literature, is the key-note 
of the entire work. 


The White Hope. By W. R. 
H. TROWBRIDGE. 1 vol.-44 16. 


Mr. Trowbridge's new novel is a ro- 
mance of the boxing-ring, and is of 
peculiar interest as being one of the few 
instances in literature in which pugilism 
is not treated of incidentally, but is made 
the whole subject of a remarkable love- 
story. 


Darneley Place. By RICHARD 
BAGOT. 2 vols.- 4417/18. 


A spiritualistic romance of a new kind 
by the author of “A Roman Mystery" 
and “ The Lakes of Northern Italy.” The 
venue changes between Rome and the 
English country, and the reader is enabled 
to renew acquaintance with some old and 
pleasant friends. 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS. 1 vol.- 
4419. 


This new story by the author of ** The 
Open Questign ” and “A Dark Lantern ” 
is a powerful exposé of the dangers that 
attend young and innocent girls when un- 
protected in one of the great capitals of 
the world, and should give a real fillip to 
legislation on the subject. 


Martin Eden. By Jack 
Lonpon. 2 vols.- 4420/21. 


Jack London’s wonderful capacity for 
powerful and lifelike descriptive writing 
has given him a foremost position among 
modern authors. ‘Martin Eden" em- 
bodies a scathing denunciation of the 
American bourgeoisie of trade and of that 
worship of petty convention which so 
hampers genius and originality. 


Lore of Proserpine. By 
Maurice HEWLETT. 1 vol.- 


4422. 


A collection of romantic fairy-tales 
about real fairies, and embodying some 
of Mr. Hewlett’s own memories of child- 
hood. This delightful volume is highly 
characteristic of the author of “The 
Forest Lovers.” 


An Imaginative Man. By 
ROBERT HICHENS. I v.-4423. 


A tragic romance of and the 
Sphinx, in which Mr. Hichens shows us 
some interesting sides of life in Cairo. 
The story is full of remarkable incident 
and local colouring, and the character of 
the hero forms a very original psycho- 
logical study. 


Araminta. By J. C. SNAITH. 
I vol. - 4424. 


A bright and clever comedy of high 
life in England, by thé author of ** Mrs. 
Fitz" and “The Principal Girl." Mr. 
Snaith's inexhaustible fund of humour has 
been lavishly drawn upon in this refresh- 
ing volume. 


Latest Volumes. 


— August 1913. 


The Open Window. By 
E. T. THURSTON. 1 vol.- 4425. 


These jottings from an English country 
parsonage are leaves from a very human 
diary. The reader cannot but feel himself 
in sympathy with the kindly rector's love 
of nature. The author of ** The City ef 
Beautiful Nonseuse’’ has never put his 
heart more sincerely into his work than 
in the writing of “The Open Window.” 


A Son of the Sun. By Jack 
LONDON. 1 vol.- 4426. 


Jack London, for all his literary versa- 
tility, is the literary pioneer, par ex- 
cellence, of the South Seas. This new 
volume is a most worthy companion of 
that delightful book, “South Sea Tales.” 


Tauchnitz- Bibliothek 


Ausgewühlte englische Werke in deutscher Übertragung. 


he Contrast, etc. By ELINOR 

3LYN. I vol.- 4427. 

‘The Contrast," as well as the four 
other tales contained. in this volume, are all 
in this most popular author’s best vein of 
passionate intensity, and well worthy of 
the author of ** Three Weeks” and “The 
Visits of Elizabeth." In “The Contrast” 
we are reminded in some respects of the 
Russian lover in ** His Hour,” 


Sally Bishop. By E. Temple 
THURSTON. 2 vols.- 4428/29. 
A tragical and stirring romance of 
modern London life, tense in its remorse- 
less realism. ** Sally Bishop" is bothghe 
greatest and the most important work ‘yet 


written by the author of ** The Greatest 
Wish in the World.” 


Diese neue Sammlung soll in autorisierten tadellos "guten deutschen 
Übersetzungen und in moderner gediegener Ausstattung die besten Werke 


der zeitgenössischen englischen Liter 


atur bringen, mit der der Ver 


ao 
ag 


durch die in englischer Sprache erscheinende Tauchnitz Edition in enger 
Beziehung steht.. Das Format ist das allgemeine deutsche Romanformat, 
also größer als das der Tauchnitz Edition. Inhalt, Ausstattung und Preis 
der Bünde machen die Sammlung gleichermaBen zu Geschenkzwecken für 
das verwóhnteste Publikum wie zur Reiselektüre geeignet. 


Band 1. 


Italienisehe Novellen. 


Von. MAURICE HEWLETT. 


Brosch. 3.4. Geb. in Leinen 4.4. Geb. in Leder 6.4. 


Band 2. 


Fräulein Schmidt und Mr. Anstruther. 


Von der 


Verfasserin von “Elisabeth und ihr deutscher Garten.” 
Brosch. 3.4. Geb. in Leinen 4 if. Geb. in Leder 6.4. 


Band 3. 


Reiseskizzen aus Italien. 


Von J. A. SYMONDS. 


Brosch. 3 .#. Geb. in Leinen 4.4. Gcb. in Leder 6%. 


Band 4. 


Die Stimme des Blutes. 


Ein Roman aus Sizilien. 


Von ROBERT HICHENS. 


Brosch. 4.4. Geb. in Leinen 5 ./. 
Ein Roman. 


Band 5. Kanadier. 


Geb. in Leder 7 .A. 
Von Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Brosch. 3.4. Geb. in Leinen 4.4%. Geb. in Leder 6 ./. 


Sdmtliche Autoren gehóren su den ersten englischen Schriftstellern. 


